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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


E. I. C. remarks: “ In Mr. Rickman’s 
Observations on the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of France and England, in the 
new portion of the Archeologia, vol. xxvi. 
p- 40, he names Stoke D’Abernon, in 
Surrey, as one of the examples of the 
description of architecture to which the 
essay refers; he refers, in particular, 
to the chancel arch and the tower. The 
church which he means is, I apprehend, 
Stoke by Guildford; for the present 
church of Stoke D’ Abernon has no tower, 
and though the chancel has a roundarch, 
it is so covered with plaster that the 
architecture cannot be distinguished. In 
other respects, the church is worthy of 
the notice of the antiquary; it possesses 
a beautiful stone-roofed chancel in the 
taste of the thirteenth century, and con- 
tains one of the oldest brasses in exist- 
ence. Mr. Rickman will pardon this cor- 
rection, as he must be well aware of the 
necessity of correctness in all matters of 
this kind. While on the subject of 
Surrey antiquities, I would notice that 
the ancient rood-loft of Kingston church, 
which was perfect when I first visited the 
church, has been entirely destroyed. 
This spoliation took place about three 
years since; and in pursuing the work of 
destruction some ancient paintings were 
discovered. I understand that a portion 
of the remains were purchased by some 
of the Roman Catholic inhabitants of the 
parish. Why are our ancient churches 
to be left entirely at the mercy of ignor- 
ant churchwardens? The ancient chantry, 
used as a grammar school, has suffered 
from the modern fancy of throwing open 
every relic of former times, institutions 
as well as buildings. As the exposed 
walls were not deemed neat enough to 
meet public gaze, they have been covered 
with compo, another evidence of the cor- 
rupt taste which prevails in this town.’’ 

Dr. Ward, in his Life of Sir Thomas 
Gresham prefixed to the ‘ Lives of the 
Gresham Professors,’’ alludes, in p. 27, 
to ‘‘ Sir Thomas Gresham’s Journal MS.” 
Can any of our readers inform us where 
that MS, is now to be found ? 

J. G. D. communicates from ‘ Sen- 
tentize Morales a diversis auctoribus col- 
lecte, per eruditiss. &c. Andream Cag- 
natum, Lugd. 1584.’’ the following Latin 
version of the four Hudibrastic lines given 
in June, p. 562, 

Qui fugit e pugn4 rursus pugnare redibit; 
Qui cadit in pugnd nunquam pugnare re- 
surget. 

These certainly resemble-so closely the 
English lines, that the latter may have 
been deriyed immediately from them; 
but they do not bear out our Correspond- 


ent in his opinion “‘ that no Greek writer 
is the author of the idea.”.—Dr. RupGe’s 
letter on the same subject we may be ex- 
cused inserting, after its having been 
published in the St. James’s Chronicle ; 
but, having referred to Pearch’s Col- 
lection of Poems, vol. iii. p. 84, we have 
to inform him that the lines in question 
do not occur there 

Mr. LeEeEps claims our attention to “a 
very singular ruse practised towards him. 
After his name had actually been given to 
the public as the author of the letter-press 
of the Second Series of Goodwin’s Domes- 
tic Architecture, it was, as he has since dis- 
covered, withdrawn previously to the new 
edition of the work, and another title 
substituted in lieu of the original one, 
although he had expressly conditioned 
that his name should appear. In fact, 
that, he observes, constituted the chief 
remuneration for his labour; and what 
renders the case the more extraordinary 
is, that Mr. Goodwin had manifested 
neither dissatisfaction nor displeasure of 
any kind that would in some degree ac- 
count for, yet certainly not justify, such 
procedure.”’ 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. 
Samuet Grecory (New Series, vol ii. 
p- 562,) respecting the arms of several 
aldermen of London, H. G. is enabled 
to give the two following. Brackley 
Kennett, Lord Mayor 1780, Quarterly 
Or and Gules, a label of three points in 
chief Sable, charged with nine Bezants, 
3, 3, and 3. Thomas Sainsbury, Lord 
Mayor 1787, Azure, three lozenges con- 
joined in bend Or, within a bordure en- 
grailed of the Last, a mullet for difference. 
It is probable that the arms of those yet 
wanting may be obtained from the 
churches of their respective wards. 

ANTIQUARIUS (p. 2,) may be referred 
for Pigot of Clotheram to Gent. Mag. 
xcill. ii. p. 2; for the Wardes of York- 
shire to xciv. i. 290, ii. 482; and for 
some slight notice of the names of Warde 
and Burton, to Hargrove’s Knares- 
borough. 

If E. N. had looked for Bercarius in- 
stead of Beckarius in any of the law- 
dictionaries, his curiosity would have 
been satisfied. The word has the same 
origin as the French derger, which was 
derived from drebis, berbicarius, per sync. 
bercarius. 

T. B. inquires, what were the arms (if 
any) of the Priory of Tortington, near 
Arundel, in Sussex, and of its foundress, 
Hadwise Corbet, as well as those of the 
Priory of Okeburn, in Wiltshire, which 
was dependent on the Abbey of Bec in 
Normandy. 
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MEMOIR OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


By Greorce WinGROVE Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THERE are few characters recorded in English history, who have filled 
so important a space in the eves of their contemporaries, who have been 
more highly extolled by their friends, and who have wrung a reluctant 
acknowledgment of the superiority of their talents from their bitterest ene- 
mies,* than that very singular and eminent person who forms the subject 
of Mr. Cooke's biography. At the same time, there are few, the blossoms 
of whose fame have so rapidly faded away under the hand of Time, whose 
name is so seldom heard in political disquisitions, or in the walks which he 
once adorned, of literature and philosophy; and over whose writings, which 
society once beheld with curiosity and with awe, the occasional eye of the 
scholar and the man of letters is alone seen to glance, more for the purpose 
of completing a knowledge of the literature of the time, than for any 
instruction which they are calculated to afford. Yet Bolingbroke was 
a man adorned with the richest gifts of nature ; and in whom the original 
powers of his mind were as early and boldly developed, as they were after- 
wards cultivated and matured. We think it is Dr. Johnson who observes, 
*‘ that no man dis'inguishes himself in after life, in whom the superiority 
of his talents could not have been discovered in his youth;’— if so, the 
dawning light which early burst into the full effulgence of genius, in Bo- 
lingbroke’s youthful days, may corroborate the observation of the moralist. 
Mr Covke says, ‘ He was removed from Eton to Christ-Church, where 
his great natural advantages had more facility for development. His wit 
and genius soon distinguished him among his companions,t and he already 
assumed a superiority which he was destined always to maintain. His ex- 
traordinary talents forced themselves into general notice, and his tutors 
confessed that in him they had no common pupil. His original and un- 
quiet curiosity startled and perplexed them, and his prodigious strength 
of memory and quick apprehension excited their astonishment. His dash- 
ing and brilliant style of conversation was the admiration of his friends ;. . 
....his tenacious memory and strong reasoning powers, rendered him an 
antagonist to be dreaded even by those who had laboured most diligently at 





* Walpole dreaded him, even when he had disarmed him ; and watched him even at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and when he was lying like a wreck on the shore. 
‘ While he was engaged with the Pretender, the authorities at home (says Mr. Cooke) 
dreaded his talents and felt the force of his influence. They knew the value of his 
assistance, and the confusion which must follow his defection ; and personally inte- 
rested as they were in preventing his return to England, they thought that abroad he 
was a more dangerous enemy than he could be at home. It was determined, therefore, 
to attempt to detach him from the cause he had so imprudently espoused, and full 
powers were sent to the Earl of Stair to treat with him for that purpose.’ See Cooke’s 
Life, vol. ii. p. 9. Walpole’s hatred was the strongest proof of Bolingbroke’s talents. 

+ H. Walpole, in his Memoirs, says that his father and Bolingbroke were rivals at 
school. Walpole was older by two years. How little did they foresee ‘ Them shall 
the fury passions tear,’ &c. 
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the studies he had neglected. His learning was crude and undigested, but 
the mass was great, and as he always possessed the strong art of displaying 
every qualification in the most advantageous view, his companions consi- 
dered him as resembling Chrichton as deeply in his acquirements as he 
certainly did in his dissipation. When he left them, they looked after him 
with anxious expectations as he immerged into the world: none doubted 
that he was destined to perform a distinguished part in the great drama of 
his age. —As a writer, it may be said of Bolingbroke, that he was consi- 
dered by the unanimous consent of his contemporaries, as in no wise infe- 
rior even to those who were esteemed the first models of their age. His 
style was said to possess all the graces and elegance of Addison's, and the 
idiomatic purity of Swift's ; while it surpassed them both in the majestic 
flow’ of its eloquence, and in the tasteful richness of its decorations. Pope 
said,—‘ Lord Bolingbroke was much the best writer of the age.’ Ches- 
terfield says,—‘ Bolingbroke talked all day long, as elegantly as he wrote.’ * 
As an orator he stood pre-eminent and unapproached. ‘To the knowledge 
of a statesman, and the attainments of a philosopher, he added all the graces 
of the courtier: the fascinating powers of his conversation, and the almost 
boundless stores of his intellectual wealth, were acknowledged by all. He 
ought to have been the greatest man of his age. The man gifted with the 
greatest variety of the highest qualities which nature could bestow, or 
education improve ; one who seemed born to occupy a commanding situa- 
tion, and exercise that powerful influence which superior genius possesses 
over common minds. 


Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 
Magna sonaturum. 

Hear what Swift says of him,t in the commencement of his political 
career: —‘ I think Mr. St. John the greatest young man I ever knew. Wit, 
capacity, beauty, quickness of apprehension, good learning, and an excellent 
taste ; the best orator in the House of Commons, admirable conversation, 
goodnature, and good manners; generous, and a despiser of money. This 
is his character.’ In after life, Pope speaks of him, ¢ as of a being almost 
elevated above the level of mortality,‘ Lord Bolingbroke is something 


‘superior to any thing I have seen in human nature. You know I don’t deal 


much in hyperboles ; I quite think him what I say. When a man is much 
above the rank of men, (he had been speaking of Bolingbroke, ) who can he 
have to converse with ?.... Nobody knows half the extent of his excellen- 


-cies but two or three of his most intimate friends.....There is one thing 


in Lord Bolingbroke which seems peculiar to himself. He has so great a 
memory as well as judgment, that if he is alone and without books, he can 
sit down by himself, and refer to the books, or such a particular subject in 
them, in his own mind ; and write as fully on it, as another man would with 
all his books about him. He sits like an intelligence, and recollects all the 
question within himself.’ ‘ I really think there is something in that great 
man which looks as if he were placed here by mistake. There is so ; and 
when the comet appeared to us a month or two ago, I had sometimes an 





* Doctor Parr, in his Warburtonian Tracts, speaks of ‘‘ hanging with rapture over 
the gorgeous declamation of Bolingbroke.”” But Bolingbroke’s style possessed a great 
variety of excellence ; and was as perspicuous when the subject demanded, as it was 
ornamented and elaborate when he chose to soar away in praise of friendship, and 
-virtue, and patriotism, and give the thoughts of Seneca in the language of Tully. 

+ See Journal to Stells, vol. xv. p. 176, ed. Nichols. 

t See Spence’s Anecdotes, in various places. 
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imagination, that it might possibly be come to our world to carry him home, 
as a coach comes to one’s door for other visiters.’ 

If something, in the stern severity of truth, is to be taken from these 
transcendent eulogies, and given, as perhaps justly, to the tenderness of 
established friendship, and the generous warmth of the poet's affectionate 
heart,* yet enough will remain to convince us of the real existence of 
those rare excellencies which could excite the boundless admiration of 
so wise a man, and so accurate an observer of human nature as Pope ; 
and the rapid decline, and indeed all but total extinction of this full- 
blown and exalted fame, may be traced to causes, other than the suppo- 
sition, that what was so lavishly bestowed, is now by a too-tardy justice 
recalled; and that time has made a more correct estimate than friend- 
ship, of the value of Bolingbroke’s princely reputation. We should rather 
advance other opinions upon the subject ; and while we confess that neither 
the intrinsic excellencies that shine through many of his works, nor the 
candid, able, and well-written biography of Mr. Cooke, (the first and 
only one that deserves that name,) will avail to rescue his reputation from 
the indifference which has fallen on it, we believe the causes to be such as 
we shall now enumerate. 

We do not speak of the growing neglect in our days, so obvious, as to 
strike all who have turned their attention to the subject, towards those 
illustrious writers, whose works have given the high title of ‘ the Augustan 
age” to that in which they lived ; an indifference which has almost closed 
the pages of Addison, and Swift, and Middleton; and which has made a 
too partial exception in the case of Pope, from the oblivion that has fallen 
on the companions and rivals of his song ; not to say how far the exquisite 
and refined graces of Bolingbroke’s style (once so admired, and wrought 
out with so much genius and labour), the dazzling splendour of his compo- 
sition, and the stately march of his measured prose, may be now compara- 
tively disregarded or unfelt: putting aside the consideration, that in the 
present day, the fine modulations and cunningly wrought harmonies, both 
of poetry and prose, have lost the charm which they once possessed ; be- 
cause, it may be said, that this objection does net act exclusively or more 
emphatically on the works of Bolingbroke, than of any of his contempora- 
ries ; we should attribute the decline of his fame to the following causes:—- 
First, that as a statesman there is nothing in his short and, we must call it, 
his most inglorious ministry, that would call for the admiration of the histo- 
rian, or detain him amid the selfish intrigues, and low jealousies, dishonour- 
able factions, and unconstitutional designs of a divided dominion ; when he 
was hastening on to the contemplation of the long and successful administra- 
tion of his more politic and more judicious rival. The distrust, the contempt, 
the stifled hatred, and, at length, the avowed enmity to Harley,— + the ambi- 





* Spence told Dr. J. Warton, that Bolingbroke bent over the chair of the dying 
poet, and, looking earnestly down upon him, repeated several times, interrupted with 
sobs,—‘ Oh! great God! what is man!’ I never saw a person who had so tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or a warmer benevolence for all mankind. His lord- 
ship’s melancholy attitude, says Spence, on!the morning of the 21st, was remarkable, 
leaning against Pope’s chair and crying over him for a considerable time, with more 
concern than can be expressed. 

+ Swift plainly mentions that the first misunderstanding between Harley and St. 
John arose from some intrigues or indiscretions of the latter, during Harley’s ill- 
ness from his assassination. ‘ I am not altogether sure that Mr. St. John did not enter- 
tain some prospéct of succeeding as first minister in case of Harley’s death,’ &c. 


See 
his last years of Queen Anne. 


‘ Neither the exact cause of Harley and St. John’s 
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guous correspondence with Marlborough,*—the mysterious connexion with 
the Pretender ; these might find either an apology or defence from the 
friendly historian of his acts ; but a darker shadow is cast over that short 
and melancholy period when Bolingbroke held the reins of power, when 
we recollect that through him the arm of Marlborough was arrested in its 
proud career of victory, and his sword forced back into its scabbard ; and 
the ambition of France again let loose to deform and desolate the world. 
Louis the XIV. was lost, said the King of Prussia, if Marlborough had held 
his power two years more; that through kim, in the face of the most 
solemn engagements and the most binding treaties, the old and faithful allies 
of Great Britain were deserted by her; and that the inglorious Peace of 
Utrecht remains an opprobrious monument of the violence of faction, the 
dread of rivals, and the lust of power, prevailing over the principles of duty, 
his own integrity, his sovereign’s honour, his country’s glory, and the in- 
terests of Europe. Bolingbroke fell, the victim of his own dark ambi- 
tion, and his acknowledged perfidy ;+ and in the unceasing struggle of 
a long and anxious life, in honour and dishonour, in apostacy, and in 
repentance, in exile or at home, by flattering promises, or by threatened 
‘ vengeance, he never was able to regain the pre-eminence he had lost, or to 
wrest the rod of power from the strong and skilful hands of his more cauti- 
ous rival, and his determined and implacable foe. As a Statesman, there- 
fore, no longer considered, still there might have remained to Bolingbroke, 
it may be said, a glory of another kind, and that was pre-eminently his 
own ; he might have been known to posterity as the rival of Demosthenes, 
or ‘Tully, as the greatest orator of his age, 


‘ When listening Senates hung on all he spoke.’ 


Who has not heard with admiration of the influence which this extraordi- 
nary man is reported to have exerted over the senate, by the splendour of 
his eloquence, the vigour and force of his arguments, the brilliancy of his 
imagery, the variety and beauty of his illustrations, his constitutional know- 
ledge, and his captivating address ? All these were pre-eminently his own; 
and these justify the high eulogies, which men of the first attainments in 
his own art, have been anxious to pronounce. Burnet, a man of course in 
no way friendly to him, confesses that his eloquence was superhuman ; 
and Mr. Pitt, being in company with certain friends, each of whom was 
expressing a particular wish that he was anxious to fulfil,—one said he 
should like to see the lost books of Livy, another a specimen of an ancient 
comedy; Mr. Pitt said, that upon the whole he should prefer to see a 





violent rupture, nor the disgrace of Harley, and the anger of the Queen, are known ; 
they probably both arose from secret intrigues of Harley ; but how far culpable, beyond 
the point of endeavouring to maintain his power and party, cannot be said. Harley 
may have had correspondence, both at St. Germains and Hanover, that St. John was 
not admitted to; and the Queen may have expected more from Lord Oxford in favour 
of her brother, than he ever designed to give; and may have unexpectedly become 
acquainted with his intercourse with a successor she disliked: and in this double dis- 
appointment, the outbreak of her heavy displeasure and complaints May have arisen. 
See a note by Mr Rose, in Marchmont Papers, vol. ii. p. 192 

* In his correspondence with Mr. Drummond of Amsterdam, (see the edition by 
Mr. G. Parke) where Bolingbroke mentions Marlborough, he calls him—‘ that great 
man ;’ and his character of him in Marchmont Papers, vol. i. p. 214. 

t+ Lord Bolingbroke’s father said to him, on his being made lord, ‘ Ah, Harry! I 
ever said you would be hanged, but now I find you will be beheaded.’ See the Un- 
happy Consequences of the Peace of Utrecht, justly given in Coxe’s Life of Sir R. 
Walpole, vol. i. p. 26. 
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speech of Bolingbroke. Such was that great statesman’s opinion (himself 
an orator of the highest class) of Bolingbroke’s extraordinary eloquence, 
shown as it was in his speeches in Parliament ; and not without evidence 
to its value, in the success of his skilful negociations, and his great influ- 
ence at the different courts of Europe. Mr. Cooke says,—* “‘ It is said, 
that, in the delivery of his speeches, there were occasional pauses of reflec- 
tions ; but when he had recovered and arranged his ideas, as he clothed 
them in words, his language flowed on without either hurry or hesitation, 
in a copious stream of eloquence which equally dehghted the ear and con- 
vinced the judgment. In all the arts of oratory be seems to have been 
endowed with a natural proficiency ; and even the tactics of debate were 
not in him the acquirements of experience. When the weakness of a 
cause was to be disguised, or the attention of the audience withdrawn from 
its examination, the wit of the orator shot like a star-shoot athwart the 
debate ; but when the arguments of an adversary were to be sifted and his 
fallacies exposed, he discovered a wonderful power of analysing his sub- 
ject at a single glance, and of almost instantly discovering its capabilities 
of attack and defence. He united in his reply a subtlety of reasoning, a 
profundity of thinking, and a solidity of judgment, which fixed attention 
and commanded admiration.” Yet is all this treasure of eloquence lost to 
us. Nota report of asingle speech remains! The lightning of his ‘ winged 
mind’ has faded away ; the playful corrnscations of his genius and wit, and 
the awful thunders of his indignant and glowing oratory are alike gone. We 
have only, alas! left—the firm conviction of the reality and magnitude of 
our loss—‘ stat magni nominis umbra.’ As regards his metaphysical spe- 
culations, and his deistical diatribes, they have long since been ‘ where 
Chubb and Tindal rest.’ They have ceased to disturb the consciences, 
awaken the scruples, or perplex the judgment, of the pious and timid Chris- 
tian: the weakness of his arguments, the inaccuracy of his speculations, 
and the imperfection of his knowledge, were seen and acknowledged even 
in his own day, and by his most zealous admirers and friends. Pope 
acknowledged, that in matters of theology and discussion on religion he 
was but a common man.t ‘ If ever he trifles, it must be when he 
turns divine.’ Warburton attacked him in his violent and intemperate 
manner ; but Leland subsequently examined his objections with patience, 
and refuted them with candour and knowledge. 





* See Life, vol. i. p. 20. 


+ See also Lord Cornbury’s excellent letter to Mallet, which does him great honour, 
(vide Cooke’s Life, vol. ii. p. 256) ‘ on the subject of religion particularly (whatever 
was the reason that inflamed his passions upon that subject chiefly, his passions were 
then most strong ;) and I will venture to say (when called upon to doit), what I have 
said more than once to himself, with the deference due to his age and extraordinary 
talents, his passions upon that subject did prevent his otherwise superior reason from 
seeing, that even in a political light only he hurt himself and wounded society, by striking 
at establishments upon which the conduct at least of society depends, and by striving 
to overturn in their minds the systems which experience at least has justified, and 
which at least has rendered respectable, as necessary to public order and private peace, 
without suggesting to men’s minds a better or indeed any system.’ See a very elegant 
Criticism on the Philosophical Works of Bolingbroke, in Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, vol. 
iii. p. 316—334; and Rose’s excellent Note in Marchmont Papers, vol.ii. p 230. On 
his character and abilities, see Social Life of England and France, by Miss Berry, p. 
303. The anonymous letter to Warburton, on his treatment of Bolingbroke in his 
View of his Philosophy, was by the great Lord Mansfield. M. de St. Lambert com- 
posed an Essay on the Life and Works of Lord Bolingbroke, at the request of Lord 
Cornbury. See his Posthumous Works. 
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Pope was once shocked to hear Warburton and Spence discoursing 
on Bolingbroke’s denial of the attributes of the Deity. Those who have 
not Leland’s work at hand, will derive satisfaction from the very able 
manner in which Mr. Cooke has conducted his arguments, but which are far 
too extended for us either to extract or abridge, as they occupy nearly fifty 
pages of his volume. The best that can be said of these works of Boling- 
broke is, that the disposition of his arguments is often managed with consi- 
derable skill ; and that his language is, as usual, copious, elegant, and flow- 
ing. The political pamphlets which he gave to the world on different occa- 
sions, and the various treatises either published in self-defence, or for the 
purpose of embarrassing and wounding his enemies, and his exposition of 
the true interest and of the designs of the European states, perhaps at pre- 
sent form the most valuable part of his writings. ‘ Lord Bolingbroke’s 
strength (says Goldsmith) lay in the province of politics ; for as a philo- 
sopher and critic he was ill qualified, being destitute of virtue for the one, 
and of learning for the other. His writings against Walpole are compa- 
ratively the best part of his works. The personal and perpetual antipathy 
he had for that family, to whose piaces he thought his own abilities had a 
right, gave a glow to his style and an edge to his manner, that has never 
been yet equalled in political writing. His misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments gave his mind a turn which his friends mistook for philosophy, and 
at one time of his life he had the art to impose the same belief on some of 
his enemies. His idea of a patriot king, which I reckon (as indeed it was) 
amongst his writings against Walpole, is a masterpiece of diction. Even 
in his other works his style is excellent ; but where a man either does not 
or will not understand the subject he writes on, there must always be a 
deficiency. In politics, he was generally master of what he undertook, in 
morals never.’ His letter to Windham is one of the most curious of his 
works, and gave, as it has been truly said, a deadly and incurable blow to 
the folly and madness of Jacobitism, and is also of great value as regards 
the history of the times. Mr. Cooke says—‘ Had this work alone sur- 
vived, it would have sufficed to place its author among the first writers of 
the age, and among the classic authors of his country. The forcible argu- 
ment, the clear narrative, and the polished style, which distinguish this 
production, will be admired as long as the language in which it is written 
will last. It will be studied with equal pleasure as a portion of history 
which is no where else to be obtained, and as a piece of elegant composi- 
tion which has seldom been surpassed.’ * 

Warburton said, that his ‘ Occasional Writer,’ (the first stroke in his 
long-continued pursuit against Walpole,) is one of the best things Boling- 
broke ever wrote. His papers in the ‘ Craftsman’ are pointed with all the 
keenness of political invective ; and his letters on English History, under 
the name of Oldcastle, will be read with interest and instruction, even now 
that the ingenuity of the parallelisms, the poignancy of the satire, and the 
felicity of the allusions are no longer sought for or enjoyed. ‘ I am not 
sure, says an author who has chosen a fictitious narrative} as a channel 
to convey some historic truth, ‘ whether the most brilliant passages, the 
most noble illustrations, the most profound reflections, and the most useful 
truths, are not to be gathered from the least popular of Bolingbroke’s writ- 
ings—his political tracts.’ The correspondence + of the retired philoso- 





* See Cooke’s Life, vol. ii. p. 26. + See Devereux, vol. iii. p. 9. 
3 There were a great many MSS. letters of Bolingbroke in the possession of the 
] 
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pher, for such was the character he loved his friends to think, and perhaps 
persuaded himself that he had assumed, is distinguished for the animation, 
and ease, and gracefulness of its manner ; though it is filled too much with 
lofty professions of his disinterested views, or querulous lamentations over 
his fallen fortunes ; and though there is too much of the rhetorician’s dis- 
play, in his constant eulogy of friendship, which he chose to designate by 
the general name of virtue,* and which seemed, in his acceptation, to 
embrace every thing tlat was valuable in the world. 

Swift's intimacy with Bolingbroke, during all his variety of fortune, and 
indeed from his early possession of power to the latest period of his life, 
is as well known as his great admiration of him; it will be as well, there- 
fore, to recal to mind the portrait which he has left of his illustrious 
friend. ‘ It happens,” + he says, “‘ to very few men in any age or country 
to come into the world with so many advantages of nature and fortune as 
the late Secretary Bolingbroke ; descended from the best families in Eng- 
land, heir to a great patrimonial estate, of a sound constitution, and a most 
graceful and amiable person: but all these, had they been of equal value, 
were infinitely inferior in degree to thé accomplishments of his mind, 
which was adorned with the choicest gifts that God has yet thought fit to 
bestow upon the children of men ; a strong memory, a clear judgment, a 
vast range of wit and fancy, a thorough comprehension, an invincible 
eloquence, with a most agreeable elocution. He had well cultivated all 
these talents by travel and study; { the latter of which he seldom 
emitted even in the midst of his pleasures, of which he had been indeed 
too great and criminal a pursuer;§ for though he was persuaded to leave 





Duchess of Portland (see Warton’s Pope, vol. ii. p. 307), and also many curious ones 
in the Egremont Collection of Papers (see Bowles’s Supplement, p. 241). There are 
many letters to him in Aaron Hill’s Works, vol. i. p. 270 top. 290. Besides his cor- 
respondence in 4 vols. by Mr. J. Parke, some letters of Bolingbroke are preserved in 
Pope’s works, and some in the Marchmont Papers. ‘ The Correspondence published 
by Parke brings to light, says Archdeacon Coxe, many proofs of the weakness and infa- 
tuation of the British Cabinet, which would not otherwise be credible.’ Vide Memoirs 
of Spain, vol. ii. p. 56. 

* Pope says, Lord Bolingbroke’s usual toast after dinner was—‘‘ To friendship and 
liberty.’? When Pope said, in his dying hours, ‘ There is nothing meritorious but virtue 
and friendship, and friendship is only a part of virtue,’—Bolingbroke, on being told of 
it, said, ‘ Why, to be sure, that is the whole duty of man.’ 

+ See Inquiry into the behaviour of the Queen’s last Ministry. 

t Yet Bolingbroke was not a scholar or man of learning; he had little or no 
knowledge of Greek ; his Latin inscriptions are not classical or correct; even his 
French correspondence is inelegant, and often contrary to the idiom of the language ; 
and Pope confessed that he knew little of painting, sculpture, or architecture. 
He was fond of disposing gardens and ornamenting grounds, &c. See an account of 
his seat ‘* La Source,’ near Orleans, in Cradock’s Memoirs, p. 162; a view of it is 
given in the Academie des Inscriptions. His house at Dawley has been pulled down. 

§ Old Mr. Mildmay, who died within the remembrance of many persons now alive, 
had been in early youth appointed Bolingbroke’s private Secretary. In a previous 
interview with St. John, he was desired by him to delay entering on his functions 
on the day first proposed, because he, the Secretary of State, recollected that on that 
day he should be exceedingly drunk. See Social Life of England and France, p. 305. 
There are some French verses on an amour of Bolingbroke’s, in Les Memoires de la 
Duchesse d’Orleans, p. 289, with a fille echappée du Couvent, beginning, 

' Bolingbroke, est tu possédé? 
Quel est ton desir chimerique, 
De t’amuser a chevaucher 
La fille de Saint Dominique? &c. 


This character remained with him even to his declining years, and was the cause of 
Queen Anne’s dislike of him. 
Gent. Maa. Vou. IV. Q 
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off intemperance in wine, which he did for some time to such a degree 
that he seemed rather abstemious ; yet he was said to allow himself other 
liberties, which can by no means be reconciled to religion and morals ; 
whereof, I have reason to believe, he began to be sensible. But he was 
fond of mixing pleasure and business, and of being esteemed excellent in 
both. Upon which account he had a great respect for the characters of 
Alcibiades and Petronius, especially the latter, whom he would be gladly 
thought to resemble. His detractors charged him with some degree of 
affectation, and perhaps not altogether without grounds ; since it was 
hardly possible for a young man, with half the business of the nation upon 
him, and the applause of the whole, to escape some tincture of this 
infirmity. He had been early bred to business, was a most artful nego- 
ciator, and perfectly understood foreign affairs. But what I have often 
wondered at, in a man of his temper, was his prodigious application when- 
ever he thought it necessary ; for he would plod whole days and nights 
like the lowest clerk in an office. His talent for speaking in public, for 
which he was so very much celebrated, I know nothing of except from 
the information of others; but understanding men of both parties have 
assured me, that in this point, in their memory and judgment, he was never 
equalled.” 

Let us complete and authenticate this sketch of Swift's, by a few 
strokes from the pencil of the most accomplished courtier, and one of the 
keenest observers of his day. ‘“ I have often,” * writes Lord Chesterfield 
to his son, “ asserted that the profoundest learning and the politest man- 
ners are by no means incompatible, though so seldom found united in the 
same person ; Lord Bolingbroke is a strong instance on my side of the 
question. He joins to the deepest erudition the most elegant politeness 
and good breeding that ever any courtier and man of the world was adorned 
with. And Pope very justly called him, ‘ All-accomplished St. John,’ with 
regard to his knowledge and his manners. He had, it is true, his faults, 
which proceeded from unbounded ambition and impetuous passions ; but 
they have now subsided by aget and experience ; and I can wish you 





Nor is old St. John guilty less of folly, 
Though some perhaps may call it melancholy. 
He would not willingly consent ’tis so, 
But rather be thought mad than not a beau. 
St. James's Park, a Satyr. 

* See Chesterfield’s Letters, by Mrs. Stanhope, vol. ii. p. 301, ed. eleventh. 

+ Lord Chesterfield’s statement of the tranquillity of Bolingbroke’s latter years is not 
borne out by the following testimony. ‘‘ As to the rules of conduct to be given by 
this noble writer, I hope they will not be such as governed him; for should they 
make us what they have left him, virtue would be no gainer. None of the boisterous 
passions of his youth restrained, none of the peevish or mischievous ones of his old 
age mitigated or allayed; envy, ambition, anger, gnawing and burning in-his heart to 
the last.’ Vide Mrs. Montagu’s Letters, vol. iii. p. 179. When Bolingbroke was 
very old, in his retirement at Battersea, it was customary for many people tu pay 
their respects to him, chiefly with a view of seeing and conversing with a character 
so distinguished. Among others Lord Chatham, then a young man, called on him; 
but found him pedantic, angry, fretful with his wife,’”? &c. This anecdote was com- 
municated by Lord Chatham to the late Marquis Lansdowne. See Scott’s ed. of 
Swift, vol. xvii. p. 276. Warburton says, that Bolingbroke was overcome with 
terrors and excessive passion in his last illness ; after one of his fits of passion he was 
overheard by Sir H. Mildmay complaining to himself and saying, ‘‘ What will my 
poor soul undergo for all these things?’’ Lord Chesterfield says, when he parted 
from Bolingbroke in the tortures of his last illness, Bolingbroke said, ‘‘ God, who 
og me here, will do what he pleases with me hereafter ; and he knows best what 
to o,’? 
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nothing better than to be what he is now, without being what he has been 
formerly. His address pre-engages, his eloquence persuades, and his know- 
ledge informs all who approach him.” 

Lord Chesterfield subsequently expanded this sketch into a more com- 
plete and finished picture. “I desire that you will read Lord Boling- 
broke’s book,* which he published about a year ago. I desire that you 
will read it over and over again with particular attention to the style, and 
to all those beauties of oratory with which it is adorned. Till I read that 
book, I confess I did not know all the extent and powers of the English 
language. Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a pen to persuade ; 
his manner of speaking in private conversation is full as elegant as his 
writings. Whatever subject he either writes or speaks upon, he adorns 
it with the most splendid eloquence ; not studied or laboured eloquence, 
but such a flowing happiness of diction, which (from care perhaps at 
first) is become so habitual to him, that even his most familiar conver- 
sations, if taken down in writing, would bear the press, without the least 
correction either as to method or style. If his conduct, in the former part 
of his life, had been equal to all his natural and acquired talents, he would 
most justly have merited the epithet of all-accomplished. He is himself 
sensible of his past errors ; the violent passions which seduced him in his 
youth, have now subsided by age; and take him as he is now, the cha- 
racter of all-accomplished is more his due than any man’s I ever knew in 
my life. But he has been a most mortifying instance of the violence of 
human passions, and of the weakness of the most exalted human reason‘ 
His virtues and his vices, his reason and his passions, did not blend them- 
selves by a gradation of tints, but formed a shining and sudden contrast. 
Here the darkest and there the most splendid colours ; and both rendered 
more shining from their proximity. Impetuosity, excess, and almost ex- 
travagancy, characterised not only his passions, but even his senses. His 
youth was distinguished by all the tumult and storm of pleasures, in which 
he most licentionsly triumphed, disdaining all decorum. His fine imagi- 
nation was often heated ‘and exhausted with his body, in celebrating and 
deifying the prostitute of the night ; + and his convivial joys were pushed 
to all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals. These passions were inter- 
rupted but by astronger—ambition. The former impaired both his con- 
stitution and character ; but the latter destroyed both his fortune and 
reputation. He has noble and generous sentiments, rather than fixed 
reflected principles of good-nature and friendship ; but they are more 
violent than lasting ; and suddenly and often varied to their opposite ex- 
tremes, with regard even to the same persons. He receives the common 
attentions of civility as obligations, which he returns with interest; and 
resents with passion the little inadvertences of human nature, which he 





* Letters on the spirit of Patriotism and the idea of a Patriot King. ‘‘ The most 
unmeaning of all Bolingbroke’s treatises, and which, as said C. Powniatowsky, the 
late unhappy King of Poland, proves nothing at all.” See Warton’s Pope, vol. i, 
p. 34. Lord Bolingbroke had trusted Pope to get six copies of his Letters on Pa- 
triotism printed off ; after Pope’s death it was discovered that he had secured a vast 
number of copies for his own benefit. What aggravated Lord Bolingbroke’s exposing 
his friend was that, after his own death, it was discovered that he had secretly pre- 
served a copy of Dr. Middleton's Essay on Prayer, which his Lordship had persuaded 
the Doctor’s executors to burn. Vide Horace Walpole’s Memoirs, p. 195. 

+. Voltaire, in the twelfth volume of his Letters, says, ‘‘ J’aime mieux ce que disait’ 
4 ses compagnons la plus fameuse Caton de Londres. ‘‘ Mes sceurs, Bolingbroke est 
declaré aujourdhui Secretaire d’Etat! Sept mille guinées de rente, mes sceurs, et tout 
pour nous!’’ Voltaire denies that Bolingbroke ever said to him, ‘‘ You and I and 
Pope are the only three men living fit to reign.”’ 
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repays with interest too; even.a difference of opiriion upon philosophicad 
subjects would provoke, and prove him no practical philosopher at all. 
Notwithstanding the dissipation of his youth, and the tumultuous agitation 
of his middle age, he has an infinite fund of various and almost universal 
knowledge, which, from the clearest and quickest conception, and hap- 
piest memory that ever man was blessed with, he always carries about 
him. It is his pocket money; and he never has occasion to draw upon 
a book for any sum. He excels more particularly in history, as his his- 
torical works plainly prove. The relative political and commercial in- 
terests of every country in Europe, particularly of his own, are better 
known to him than perhaps to any man in it; but how steadily he has 
pursued the latter in his public conduct, his enemies of all parties and 
denominations tell with joy. He engaged young, and distinguished him- 
self in business, and his penetration was almust intuitive. I am old 
enough to have heard him speak in Parliament; and, | remember that, 
though prejudiced against him by party, I felt all the force and charms of 
his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, ‘he made the worse appear the 
better cause.’ All the internal and external advantages and talents of an 
orator are undoubtedly his ; figure, voice, elocution, knowledge, and above 
all, the purest and most florid diction, with the justest metaphors and 
happiest images, had raised him to the post of Secretary of War at four- 
and-twenty years old, an age at which others are hardly thought fit for the 
smallest employments. During his long exile in France, he applied him- 
self to study with his characteristic ardour, and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of a great philosophical work. The common 
bounds of human knowledge are too narrow for his warm and aspiring 
imagination. He must go ‘ extra flammantia moenia mundi,’ and explore 
the unknown and unknowable regions of metaphysics,* which open an un- 
bounded field for the excursions of an ardent imagination ; where endless 
conjectures supply the defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often 
usurp both its name and influence. He was a very handsome person, with 
# most engaging address in his air and manners ; he has all the dignity 
and good breeding which a man of quality should or can have, and which 
so few in this country, at least, really have. He professes himself a 
Deist, believing in a general Providence, but doubting of, though by no 
means rejecting, as is commonly supposed, the immortality of the soul and 
a future state. Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man what can we 
say, but, ‘ Alas! poor human nature ?’”’ 
_ Such are the valuable tributes of admiration paid alike by the courtier 
and the divine, by the man of taste and fashion, and by the splenetic 
scholar, to the character of Bolingbroke ; and when we add to. these 
the still more lavish and profuse, though equally sincere, eulogies of Pope ; 
when we consider that his acuteness and knowledge of mankind admirably 
fitted him to estimate the qualities of his friends, that he lived in the most 
unreserved intercourse with Bolingbroke, and that in a community of 
studies he had the best opportunities to estimate the extent of his natural 
endowments and his acquired learning ; with these authorities before us, 
if we still withhold our assent to the universal acknowledgment of Boling- 
broke’s superiority, it must arise from causes which an ingennous and 
_ candid miad would be unwilling to acknowledge. But with all these ad- 
vantages, which ought to have raised him and maintained him in the 
highest station which his ambition could desire, or his country bestow, 





* Bolingbroke always called them his Anti-Metaphysics. 
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there was one fatal drawback alike to his fortunes and his fame. There 
was—shall we call it a vanity? a restless aspiring vanity, which was per- 
petually urging him to mount to the outmost height of power and ‘fame, 
regardless of the means by which he was advanced or could be supported ; 
which made him thirst for distinctions however questionably acquired, 
and which blinded him as to the real value of the ends which he pursued, 
and the honourable fame, and self-respect, and high integrity of will and 
deed, which he eagerly lavished in the fatal purchase of that which, so 
unworthily acquired, could not be permanently or peaceably maintained. 
To this must be added a violence of feeling, and passions that never knew 
coutrol ; an obliquity of judgment, anda perverse ingenuity of thought, 
which found its pleasure in speculation and scepticism of every kind; and 
which loved to walk apart from all the received notions, the established 
truths, and the approved conclusions of the world. And it must not be 
concealed, that there was also a want of that strict integrity, that pure 
sense of honour, that firmness and principle, which form the only solid 
security of the statesman’sfame ; and which were peculiarly wanted to watch 
with jealousy over the rashness of Bolingbroke’s* excited feelings, and pre- 
serve him from the danger and disgrace to which they led. It was this that 
led him to struggle to maintain his power and place under any sacrifices, and 
by the most unhallowed means ; it was this that led to the hasty and inglo- 
rious peace of Utrecht; it was this that drew a still darker cloud over 
his fame in the desertion of his old and faithful allies, in the face of the 
strongest professions, and the most confirmed engagement; it was this 
that aroused the suspicion, and awoke Harley* to the intrigues forming 
against him, and which subsequently led to their separation and fall ; it 
was this unquict and insane ambition that plunged Bolingbroke into the 
lowest degradation when he joined the forlorn and wretched fortunes of 
the Pretender, grasped at the miserable shadow of a mock secretaryship,t 
sought to plunge that country in civil war which had just cast him from her 
bosom, and fell at once under the contemptuous scorn of his enemies and 
the unavailing sorrow of his friends ; it was this that induced him to for- 
get his word, his honour, his integrity, and break the pledge he had given 
to Lord Stair ; { it was this insatiate feeling, this unworthy desire of 
fame, that made him the bitter enemy of Christianity, and gave him 
the melancholy notoriety of being the leading infidel of his age. To 
gain this unenviable pre-eminence he sacrificed talents, and acquirements, 
and reputation, and peace of mind, and such advantages as fortune be- 
stows, but at very distant intervals on her favourites among the sons of 
men. Proud, impetuous, and resentful, the slave of unwarrantable pas- 
sion and insatiable ambition, he seemed to live only amidst political con- 
vulsions and personal animosities, and wild and dangerous speculations, 
‘ His shining throne built on the ruin was, 
Of fame, of true religion, and of law.’ 





* The first hint that appears of St. John’s jealousy of Harley, is to be found in his 
letter to Mr. Drummond, dated 18th May, 1711. Dr. Warton once saw two original 
letters of Bolingbroke to Lord Oxford, full of the most fulsome flattery of the man 
whom he affected to despise ; they were in the possession of the Duchess of Portland. 

+ See Cooke’s Life, vol.i. p. 370, 371, 409. and vol. ii. p. 2. 7. 

’ + See instances of duplicity alleged in Cooke’s Life, vol. i. p. 314, 323. 329, 332 
to 336. Addison called him (from Shakspeare), ‘‘ that cankered Bolingbroke.” Lady 
Mi. W. Montagu always refused to be acquainted with him. Coxe’s Life of Sir R. 
‘Walpole ought to be read in conjunction with Mr. Cooke’s Life of Bolingbroke; the 
waters from the well of truth must be drawn from these two buckets. *’ 
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Bolingbroke has been compared to the illustrious orator of Rome ; but 
if we concede to him a not inferior eloquence, he must still yield 
in the correctness of his judgment, and the mature deliberation of his 
opinions. As a philosopher and man of letters, he was inferior in the 
depth of his erudition, the sobriety of his views, and in critical taste and 
knowledge ; and he was totally wanting in that modest reverence for 
established opinions and character,* which was so conspicuous a feature 
in the Roman orator, and which, without lessening its own freedom or 
dignity, rather seemed to maintain or elevate them, in the jealous anxiety 
which it exhibited for the preservation of them in others.t We must 
conclude with extracting the following passage from Mr. Cooke’s pages: 


“* Some years after Bolingbroke’s death, a little work was published, called, ‘ A 
Vindication of Natural Society,’ purporting to have been written during his residence 
at Battersea. The argument goes to shew that the division of mankind into artificial 
classes, into nations and tribes, has been productive of the greatest misery to the 
human race. The disastrous concomitants of conquest are painted in their sternest 
colours, and the evils inseparable from every form of government enumerated. But 
what the ultimate object of the work is, it is difficult to ascertain. It sufficiently 
proves, what has never been doubted, that all human institutions are imperfect, and 
that misery exists under every form of government; but if it is attempted to be 
argued, because Agricola met with ingratitude, and Anaxagoras lived in exile, anarchy 
is preferable to the despotism of Rome and the democracy of Athens, we should 
rather doubt the author’s sanity than attempt to argue him out of his opinion. 
This work is not Bolingbroke’s ; no copy of it was found among his papers, nor was 
any proof ever offered of its genuineness. The peculiarities of his style are sometimes 
pretty closely imitated, and his enemies were eager to believe that he was equally 
an enemy to government and religion; but the attentive observer of Bolingbroke’s 
style of thinking and writing will readily detect the imposition. The imitation is 
_— overdone. There are some of his peculiarities, but we look in vain for his 

eauties.’’ 


How singular that a person of Mr. Cooke’s acquaintance with literature, 
should not have known that this work, so happily and skilfully executed, 


was ne first production of Burke’s pen,t and forms the first treatise in his 
works ! 





THE NEW RECORD COMMISSION. 
No. II. ‘ 
The Close Rolis of King John. 
(Concluded from Vol. Ill. page 587.) 


WE now proceed to the third great incident in the reign of King John, bis quarrel 
with his Barons. When we consider the important influence which Magna Charta 
has ever exercised over the minds and manners of the people of this country; how 
deeply its wise and liberal principles have been rooted in the hearts of all men, from 
the period of their first enunciation down to the present time, how much they have 
contributed towards raising our legislature and jurisprudence to the high rank which 
they deservedly occupy in the estimation of other nations, we shall probably conclude 
that no subject can be more interesting to Englishmen, than the history of those 





* It has been observed that Bolingbroke never mentions Shaftsbury, to whom he 
was indebted for many of his arguments. 

+ We recommend Mr. Cooke’s xx. and xxi. chapters to our readers’ attention, 
in which Bolingbroke’s character as a philosopher and a writer is examined with 
judgment, taste, and impartiality. 

¢ On this treatise consult Prior’s Life of Burke, p. 44. Both Lord Chesterfield 
and Warburton believed it to be genuine. Mallet went to Dodsley’s shop on purpose 
to disavow it. 
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important transactions out of which Magna Chartaemanated. It will be gratifying to 
learn that the present records pour a clear and brilliant light upon many incidents of 
this period which have hitherto been concealed, and strongly confirm others, which 
have rested upon doubtful or insufficient authority. 

The King returned from his last expedition into Poitou, about the 15th October, 
1214.* After hurrying about the country from place to place, in his usual 
unsettled manner, we find him at Bury St. Edmunds, on the 4th of the following 
November.—(p. 177.) It was there, and at that time, that the Barons produced to 
him the Charter of Henry I., and conferred with him as to a renewal of its provisions, 
The King received the application coldly, and the Barons in consequence bound 
themselves to one another by an oath, to persevere in their demand. Their next 
application was made during his stay at the New Temple, London, where he 
remained from the 9th to the 15th of January, 1215. He put them off till Easter, 
agreeing that he would then satisfy all their reasonable demands, In the mean time, 
we find him occupied in repairing his castles; Colchester, Wallingford, Corfe, 
Hertford, the Tower, Scarborough, Northampton, Mountsorell, Berkhampstead, 
York, Norwich, Oxford, Dover, Winchester, and various others are enumerated as 
having money laid out on them in repairs, besides sums applied to the same purpose, 
but without the mention of what places they were expended upon. Men-at-arms 
were scattered about the country, and writs in the following form sent with them. 

*‘ The King to Philip March, &e. We send to you William Roillard, Peter de 
Letes, Ralph de Letes, Ralph de Wyme, Ernald de Waverans, and Oliver de Pun- 
chard, knights, commanding that they lie at night within our castle of Nottingham, 
and their horses and harness lie within the bailey, and when you send to us for money 
for the use of those who are now with you, we will send you money for their use, as 
much as is their due. And see well that they have arms and harness, such as knights 
=" have. Witness myself at Selveston, the 17th day of February [1215]."— 
p- 188. 

_ Stores and provisions were laid up in the castles, many towns were hurdled or for- 

tified, and balistz and quarrels despatched to various parts of the country. Whilst 
the King was thus making his preparations, the Barons were not idle. They 
collected an army of 2000 knights, besides horsemen, servants, and men on foot 
armed in a variety of ways; and at the head of this motley assembly, advanced 
towards the King, shortly after Easter. After a fruitless attempt at negociation, 
the Barons applied themselves to the siege of Northampton, but their want of 
petraries and other warlike instruments rendered success impossible, and after the 
loss of fifteen days, they relinquished the attempt, and proceeded to Bedford, where 
the castle gates were opened to them by William Beauchamp. There the citizens 
of London sent them word that they would be willingly received into the metropolis, 
They accordingly advanced by a forced march, through Ware, and entered London on 
the 24th May, 1215. In the meantime the King continued his preparations for 
defence. Arms were provided for his followers, and the following knightly equip. 
ments for himself. 


« The King to Reginald de Cornhull and William Cook, &c. “We command you 
that in all haste you cause to be made for our use, five coats of arms, and five banners 
of our arms, well ornamented with gold ; and the expence you shall be at herein, by 
the view and testimony of lawful men, shall be allowed you at the Exchequer. 
Witness myself at Woodstock, the 6th day of April, in the 16th year of our reign 
(1215].”—p. 193 b. 


The lands of Robert Fitz Walter, the General of the army of the Barons, or as he 





® Matt. Paris says ‘ xiiii. Calend. Novembris,” (p. 175.) that is, on the 19th 
October, but there is a writ tested at Dartmouth, on the 15th October, and several 
at Corfe on the 17th October. (p. 173.) ° 4 
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was designated, “ Marshal of the Army of God and Holy Church,” were seized by 
the King, and those belonging to him in Cornwall given to Prince Henry, (p. 200); 
those of Robert de Ver, in Devonshire, were given to Reginald de Valletort (ibid.); 
and by a general precept, the Sheriff of Berks was directed to let the Earl of Salis- 
bury have full seizin of all the lands, fees, and chattles of those knights who were 
“‘ against the King with Henry Earl of Hereford,” and held of the honor of Trow- 
bridge, and if any of them resisted, they were to be immediately seized and firmly 
kept until the King otherwise commanded. (ibid.) Similar dispositions were made 
of the lands of many others of the associated Barons; Henry de Braybroc was parti- 
cularly distinguished by the King’s anger, as appears by the following writ, which 
breathes a violent spirit of revenge. 

« The King to Geoffrey de Marteny, greeting. We command you that, imme- 
diately upon sight of these letters, you take unto our hands, for our use, all the land 
of Henry de Braybroc, utterly destroying his houses, and doing whatever you will 


with his goods ; but let Hugh de Bosco have the horse which we sent to Geoffrey 
de Corlang. Witness myself at Troubridge, the 14th day of May [1215].”—p.200. 


The next day the Manor of Horsendon, whieh belonged to Henry de Braybroc, was 
given to Philip de Pery.—(ibid.) 

_ If we had space to transcribe a few of the writs which occur at this period, they 
would be found to give as clear a delineation of the state of public affairs as can now be 
found in the pages of our daily papers. Whilst on the one side the King is giving 
away the lands of the Barons, on the other, he is endeavouring to allay some rising 
discontent at Bristol, by sending for twelve of the most discreet citizens to meet 
him that very day, (Sunday next after the feast of St. Pancras,) in order that he may 
expound to them his will. The writ which contains this direction, exhibits the state 
of the country by characteristically directing that, at the same time, and probably by 
way of safe conduct, forty hogsheads of wine should be sent to him at Marlborough, 
and twenty to Devises. The state of Bristol is further exhibited by a writ, which 
although imperfect, can be made out to be directed to Peter de Cancell, whom we 
believe to have been the keeper of the King’s wines at that port. It directs him to 
go to the King’s Treasure House, taking with him certain persons, and, in their sight, 
to break the locks, and put on new locks, the keys of which are to be kept under the 
seals of the persons appointed, and nothing is to be abstracted without their presence. 
About the same time there is another imperfect writ, the object of which was to ob- 
tain a reinforcement of men from the King’s remaining possessions abroad; Engelram 
de Prens “ and all his people,” are dispatched as an addition to the garrison of the 
castle of Bridgenorth ; Southampton is called upon to furnish a carriage and ropes 
to draw petraries and mangonels; and the Sheriff of Gloucester is directed to send to 
Corfe, “ under safe custody, and by a secure route,” one mangonel and one petrary, 
with all the apparatus belonging to the same. (p. 200 b.) The King seems to have 
been aware that he could not meet his enemies in the field ; and his policy, therefore, 
was to fortify his castles, and thus keep the Barons at bay until he could obtain 
succour from abroad. 

The possession of the capital greatly aided the cause of the Barons. Many of the 
waverers declared for them, and many of the King’s adherents deserted him, so that 
at Odibam, where he was on the 9th of June, 1215, (p. 214 b.) he had a poor retinue 
of only seven knights. He betook himself to Windsor, (ibid.) and thence despatched 
messengers to the Barons. The celebrated meeting at Runnymede was arranged; _ 
and there the provisions of Magna Charta were assented to. The terms of treaty 
were finally settled on the 12th of June, 1215, although writs are found dated at 
Runnymede several days later. (p. 215 b, 216.) On the 19th, the following extraor- 
dinary eee passed under the great seal. 
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« The King to the Earl of Salisbury, Greeting. Know you that peace has been i 
concluded, in this manner, between us and our Barons, upon the condition that we i i; 
shall immediately restore all lands and castles and rights, from whence we have Hh 
caused any one to be disseised unjustly, and without judgment. We however i | 
requested a respite from the Earl of flere ord, as to the restoration of his lands from 
whence we have caused him to be disseized, but have not been able to obtain any 
respite as to the cultivated lands, but only as to the castle of Troubridge we have a 
respite until Sunday next, after the feast of St John the Baptist. And, therefore, | 
‘we command you that of all the cultivated lands whereof you have seizin by our i | 
—_ you cause the same earl, or his messenger, the bearer of these presents, to ' | 

ave full seizin without delay. Witness myself at Windsor, the 19th day of June, W 
t 





[1215.J—p. 215. 


Writs were at the same time directed to the Sheriffs of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, apprising them of the redelivery of the Earl of Here- 
ford’s lands, and the manor of ‘Troubridge, save only the castle of Troubridge, and 
commanding them that the knights who were tenants of the Earl of Hereford, but 
had done military service to the Earl of Salisbury, should in future render the same We 
to the Earl of Hereford. (p. 215.) The peace between the King and the Barons i 
was followed by a variety of restitutions, the writs for which appear upon these rolls. | 
Many of them are stated to proceed upon the ground that the King had disseized the iti 
parties unjustly, of his mere will, and without legal judgment. Henry de Braybroc y H 
had a writ of restitution dated at Runnymede, the 23rd of June.—(p. 216 b.) H | | 


The ease with which the King was induced to consent to the terms of Magna 4 | 
Charta, is attributed by all our historians to craft. Upon his submission, the Barons } 


had no longer any pretence for keeping on foot their army, which was consequently he 
at once disbanded, and the King thus relieved from all present fear. He immediately 
dispatched messengers to the Pope to procure a release from the engagements he had 
entered into, and the assistance of the Church in the prosecution of his plans. He 
who had himself bent before the papal thunders, could not but attribute great 
efficacy to their power. The Barons had anticipated this course, and bound him 
not to adopt it, but the ink with which the Articuli Magne Charte was written, had i 
scarcely had time to dry, before his messengers were on their way to Rome, The 1 ti 
court of Rome took up his cause as he expected; the Charter was annulled, and the | 
Barons were excommunicated. Messengers from Rome arrived at Marlborough, 
where the king was staying, on the 16th August, 1215, (p. 226.) and shortly after- 1 
wards we find him repairing to Dover, where he awaited the landing of his foreign | 
auxiliaries, From the Ist of September he seems to have thrown off all disguise; 
his castles were openly repaired, fortified, and supplied with men and warlike stores ; i 
his knights were scattered amongst them; ships and arms were sent for from Ireland 
‘‘ for the defence of our land;” armour was supplied to his followers, and foreign 
troops arrived daily.—(p. 226-230) The first indication of actual hostilities occurs on 
the 8th October, when there is an order to deliver certain prisoners, unless they were q 
taken with arms in their hands.—(p. 230 b.) On the 13th October, we find that 

the King had advanced to Rochester, where he laid close siege to the castle.— 

(p. 231.) It was was held by William d’Aubeny on behalf of the Barons, and bh) 
history records few more gallant defences. In the mean time the Barons, who bad i 
long exhibited extraordinary supineness, aroused themselves to exertion, and marehed Ly 
through the country, doing all the damage in their power to those who adhered 
to the King, (p. 233.) but apparently not having sufficient force to attack him in the 
field. John would not be diverted by their partial ravages, but remained at Rochester 
for seven weeks, diligently prosecuting the siege. During this time we find a minute it 
account of the condition of the country in the records before us. Grants innumerable 
of the lands of the King’s enemies were made to all classes of persons; even the 
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lowest officers in his household, and the foreigners in his employ, shared in his 
tyrannical bounty. Writs occur for the payment of the money for the passage into 
England of the foreign troops who appear to have been principally mere adventurers 
who hired a ship, and upon their arrival in England, went to the royal camp with 
a tender of their services, leaving, however, some of their number behind them as 
hostages for the payment of their passage.—(p. 237.) Perhaps nothing can more 
clearly indicate the disturbed state of the country than such a writ as the following, 
directed to the Governor of Corfe Castle, and relating to a subject which, in all his 
troubles, occupied a great share of the attention of King John ;—the management of 
his hawks. 

‘*The King to Peter de Maulay, &c. We send into your parts, our faithful 
Geoffrey de Hauville with our girfalcons, which we wish to have exercised in the 
parts of Dorchester. And, therefore, we command you to find all things necessary 
for the said Geoffrey, and those who may be with him, so long as they are in those 
parts, and we wish you to send some of your people to guard our girfaleons when 
they go out to let them fly. Witness myself at Rochester, the 10th day of Novem- 
ber.—[1215.]”—p. 235 b. 

During the siege of Rochester, there are several writs for the purpose of obtaining 
supplies of stores and warlike instruments. The following may probably be con- 
sidered worthy of extract. 

“ The King to the Bailiffs of Canterbury, &e. We command you that, as you love 
yourselves, immediately upon sight of these letters, day and night, you cause to be 
made as many pickaxes as you possibly can. So that all the workpeople throughout 
the whole of your city, laying aside all other labours, make pickaxes, and those which 
are ready, and the others as they shall be finished, do you send to us to Rochester in 
all haste. And the cost you shall be at, by the view and testimony of lawful men, 
shall be allowed you at the Exchequer. Witness myself at Rochester, the 13th day 
of October, in the 17th year of our reign [1215.]”—p. 232 b. 

Rochester surrendered on the 30th November, 1215, but the King remained there 
until the 5th December. (p. 240 b.) We find at p. 241 b. the disposition of the 
prisoners whom John is said to have ordered to be hanged,--a cruelty, the odium of 
which he was spared by the intercession of Savory de Malaon. William d’Aubeny, 
Reginald de Cornhill, and ten others of the principal persons, were sent to Corfe, 
to be kept there in safe custody ; others of them were distributed amongst the royal 
castles. The loss of Rochester was for atime fatal to the cause of the Barons. 
At the head of his mercenary followers the King scoured the country from south to 
north, burning, ravaging, and destroying in every direction, and granting to his 
followers the lands of the unhappy Barons. His course from Rochester to Berwick 
may here be clearly traced, almost day by day. The majority of the writs relate to 
violent transfers of lands to the persons immediately about him, sometimes in pay- 
ment of services already rendered, and sometimes upon condition of future fidelity. 
Of the latter class is the following. 

“ The Sheriffs of Lincolnshire, Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk are com- 
manded that they let Robert de Ferrers have all the lands which belonged to Roger de 
Cressy, with all their appurtenances in their Bailiwicks, which the Lord the King 
has granted him by an agreement made between the Lord the King and the said 
Robert, to wit, that the said Robert will serve the Lord the King, himself with 
five knights, throughout all the present war between the Lord the King and the 
Barons of England, and as often as the Lord the King has occasion for his service ; 
and after the said war he will do to the King such service as is due from the said land, 
Witness the King at Colchester, the 18th day of March. [1216.]”— p. 254. 

The following is a specimen of barbarity not at all unexampled in degree, although 
we have not met with any thing exactly similar in kind. 

'« Roger Earl of Chester is commanded that the Lord the King is well pleased 
that if the house of Rannulphus Fitz Payne in Richmond he such as he has reported 
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it to the Lord the King to be, it may stand and remain entire, during such time as he 
has it in the present manner ; and if it happens that the said Rannulphus shall return 
to the peace of the Lord the King, the Lord the King is well pleased that it should 
be pulled down. Witness the King at Selvestone, the 6th day of March [1216].”— 
p. 251. 


The general treatment of the houses and castles of the Barons at this time, may be 
judged from the following : 


“ The King to Thomas of Edinton, greeting. We command you that, taking 
with you our forces, you go without delay to the castle of Tamewr®, and having taken 
thereout, and retained to our use, all the prisoners, horses, arms, and other harness 
found therein, you immediately cause it to be levelled with the ground. Witness 
myself at Lexinton, the 30th day of December [1215].”—p. 244 b. ° 


The Barons seem at this time to have despaired of their cause. Many of them 
returned to their allegiance, paying the King fines to be restored to their desolate 
estates, finding security for their future fidelity, and, in some instances, giving their 
sons and daughters as hostages (p. 249, 250). As the King advanced through the 
country, he levied on the tenantry ‘ tenserie’—black mail, or payments for protec- 
tion; which, with the plunder of the Barons’ estates, probably constituted his prin- 
cipal revenue at this time. In March 1216, a very important success attended bim in 
the surrender of Framlingham castle, and the return to his service of a great many 
knights and gentlemen who had held out against him in that stronghold. A minute 
history of this transaction might be gathered from the Records before us, and, as it 
has not been noticed by the historians of the place, we intended to have embodied 
some of its very curious details, but our want of space admonishes us of the impossi. 
bility of doing so. At pp. 254, 255, are lists. of the knights who surrendered, and 
the names of their hostages, with statements of the relationships of the latter to the 
persons for whose fidelity they were answerable, which might be found useful to the 
genealogist. After the surrender of Framlingham, and several castles in Essex, the 
King advanced southwards, with the apparent intention of dispossessing the Barons 
from the capital, which had always remained faithful to them. The citizens of Lon- 
don threw open their gates, and with a display of courage somewhat unusual, advanced 
to meet the King. Their demonstration was successful ; the King saw that he could 
have no hope of safety in a metropolis so resolute in its opposition to him, and turned 
off from Enfield to Berkbampstead, and thence to Windsor (p. 258). It is about 
this time that we find the following extraordinary evidence of the King’s temper and 
disposition, and of the practices towards his revolted subjects which met with his ap- 
probation. 


« The King to the Sheriff of Lincolnshire,* &e. We command you that without 
delay you take into our hands all the lands of those who have not returned to our 
peace, and of those who did return to our peace, and have since revolted; and that in 
all haste you do with their lands what you think will be to our advantage, and that 


you study to revenge us upon them by means of their lands and persons, in such man- - 


ner that we may return you our thanks, and may hear talk of the revenge you have 
taken. We also give you the land with the appurtenances which belonged to John 
the Fleming towards your maintenance in our service. Witness myself at Reading, 
the 6th day of April [1216].”—p. 259. 

The occasion of this barbarous writ probably was that the Barons, taught by the 
King’s example, had now sought for foreign assistance. Driven to extremities by the 
unprincipled and inhuman conduct of their feudal lord, they offered to transfer their 
allegiance to Prince Louis of France, who shortly after this time prepared to land in 
England to their assistance. John endeavoured to oppose his landing by every pos- 





* The name of this worthy appears to have been Ralph Ridell,—(p. 259.) 
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sible means. He summoned all the ships from all the ports to meet at the mouth of 
the Thames (p. 270), and issued a general proclamation inviting all those who had 
previously opposed him to return to their allegiance within one month after Easter, 
and excepting only those who had abjured their sovereign; that is, those who had 
offered to recognise Louis as their Lord (p. 270 b).. But the tide of affairs was now 
upon the turn. A strong north-easterly wind prevented Louis from reaching the 
Thames, and drove him upon the isle of Thanet, where he landed on the 21st May, 
1216, escaping John’s fleet, which was stationed at the mouth of the Thames. John, 
who was at that time at Dover, was no sooner apprised that the French prince had 
effected his landing, than he fled to Guildford, and thence to Winchester, leaving 
Hubert de Burgh in possession of Dover castle. The following writ is one of many 
which prove that the King’s means were now exhausted, and that his mercenaries had 
become clamourous for payment of their allowances. 


«“ The King to Hubert de Burgh, Justiciary of England, &e. We command you 
that with the money we caused to be delivered to you when we left you, and our other 
effects which are in our castle, you pay, as well as you are able, the knights and 
servants who are with you in our castle. Out of the same also make a payment on 
account to Peter de Crohun, and Joldewin de Dowe, and R. de Rodes, and, if it is 
not sufficient, let us know, and we will tell you where you may take more. Witness 
myself at Devizes, the 9th day of June [1216].”—(p. 274 b.) 


We soon find that the Barons, under the command of their new master, are in pos- 
session of the field. They pursue the King, who retreats to Corfe, and thence writes 
to Winchester as follows : 


“ The King to Robert de Barevill, &e. We command you that you put to your 
own use all the stores of our castle of Winchester; and all the wine, as far as ten 
hogsheads of wine, we have given to Payne de Chaworth, and if any wine remains 
over and above the said ten hogsheads, do with it as you will, so that our enemies do 
not receive any advantage therefrom, Witness myself at Corfe, the 8th day of July 
{1216} .”—p. 276. 

The progress the Barons were making in other parts of the country, is evident 
from the following : 


“© The King to Philip Mark, &c. We command you that of the wooden baliste 
which you have in your custody, you let Geoffrey de Serland have as many baliste as 
you judge necessary for the defence of our house of Salvata, and help him as much as 
you can in these and other matters. Witness myself at Corfe, the 16th day of July 
{1216].”—p. 276. 


We have also at this time another writ to the person before directed to study the 
art of revenge on the King’s behalf. It is worthy of his former fame. 


«“ The King to Ralph Ridell, &c. _We command you that you deliver the castle of 
Lafford to the Bailiffs of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, if they will receive it; but if 
not, do towards the castle in such manner, either by altogether pulling it down, or 
else by undermining it, that it may fall, and our enemies have no advantage, and we 
incur no danger therefrom. Witness the King at Hereford, the 30th day of July 
[1216].”—p. 279. 

’ The skilful defender of Rochester at this time obtained his deliverance by a fine of 
6000 marks, and seizin of his estates was delivered to ‘ Agatha Trussebut,’ his wife, 
in order that she might raise the money to pay this enormous fine.”—(p. 280.) 


For some months after the landing of Louis, John, unable to oppose his enemies 
openly, marched about the country destroying with fire and sword in every direction. 
After that time his prospects brightened ; Louis disgusted many of his new subjects ; 
Worcester was captured from the Barons (p. 282); several of them returned to their 
allegiance ; Lynn received the King willingly, and entered vigorously into his plans 
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for opposing the foreign prince ; but in the midst of this new turn of fortune, death 
came upon him, and he sank under the weight of his complicated troubles on the 19th 
October 1216, in the 49th year of his age. 

We trust that our hurried and, we are conscious extremely imperfect sketch of the 
manner in which public affairs are illustrated by these records, will suffice to convince 
our readers of their value. Nor is that value confined to the light they throw upon 
the civil and military transactions of the times; we have selected those subjects for 
the substance of our paper, because they tend to exhibit these records in a point of 
view in which we have not seen them presented to the public; but in the estimation 
of many persons, the infinity of illustrations they contain of the customs, dress, diet, 
manners, and general condition of the people, the information they yield to the topo- 
grapher, the genealogist, and the biographer, may appear to be of greater interest. 
We had marked for extract many entries upon all these subjects, but the length of 
which our paper has already extended, prevents us from availing ourselves of more 
than a very few of them.* 

There are a vast many entries relating to the supply of wine for the royal house- 
hold. The various sorts of wine we have found noticed are those of Gascony (p. 
88 b.); of Poitou (p. 225) ; of Aucerre (p. 129); Vinum Francum (p. 151); Vinum 
Gallicum (p. 157); Aurelian (p. 185) ; Mussac (p. 88 b.); wine of Anjou (p. 99 b.); 
Vinum de Ublenc (p. 44); and Vinum de Prisa (ibid). ‘The wines are further dis- 
tinguished into white and red (p. 96 b.). ‘ Vinum dispensabile,’ or wine for ordinary 
use (p. 98 b.); and wine ‘ ad os nostrum’ (p. 101 b.), wine for the King’s especial 
drinking. At p. 126 b. is mention of ‘ old wine of the past year,’ and orders are 
often given for ‘ good and durable’ wine (p. 101). John’s taste in wine occasionally 
appears in his sending back wines purchased for him, which did not please his palate 
(p. 149b.): and also in the particularity in his orders respecting wine to be sent to 
him, intimating that he had given directions that it should not be received if it were 
not good (p. 152). The quantities mentioned are the ‘ dolium,’ or hogshead, and the 
*tunellus,’ or ‘tun.’ The prices are not very various; thus, eight marks for 2 
hogsheads (p. 101); two marks and a half for each of 24 hogsheads, provided for the 
Christmas feast in 1207 (p. 103 b.); 20 shillings per hogshead for wine of Gascony 
and Anjou; and 2 marks for a single hogshead of Aucerre (p. 217 b.); 30 shillings 
for a hogshead of old Gascon wine (p. 267) ; 50/. 8s. for thirty-six hogsheads (p. 266 b.); 
and 2 marks and a half for each of 55 hogsheads (p. 145). In the last instance, 
the writ, as printed, states the price at two marks, but the calculation shews it was 
two marks and a half. In a writ (p. 27) 20 marks are directed to be paid for two 
hogsheads of wine (p. 27), but surely that must be a mistake. 

The royal charities appear to have been conducted in a methodical manner, and 
upon a very extensive scale, They were enrolled, and the roll was apparently kept 
by the Treasurer or Chamberlain. They were continued from sovereign to sovereign 
(p. 58 b.); as one recipient died, his place was supplied by another (p. 8 b.); and, 
occasionally, grants were made of the first ‘ three half-pence or two-pence per day,’ 
that should become vacant. Sometimes the recipients were paid by the bailiffs, or 
other officers of towns held in farm, and the amount charged to the King at the Ex. 
chequer (p. 273 b.) The stated receivers of the King’s alms, in money, were gene. 





* Our readers will find some of these points ably enforced in a series of excellent 
articles upon the Close Rolls, published in the year 1834, in the Athenzum ; a work 
conducted in a manner highly creditable not merely to its proprietors, but to the state 
of English literature. The writer of those articles puzzled himself as tp the meaning 
of ‘ Gariofili. It is evidently the source of the French ‘ Girofle,’ and may be found 
in Ducange (edit. Venet. 1738), translated by that word. 
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rally ecclesiastics (p. 153 b. and 176); but there seems also to have been a distribu- 
tion of the unused meats amongst poor persons who no doubt crowded round the 
royal household wherever it happened to be. At p. 89, is a charge of 2 marks and a 
half and five pence for repairing the trenchers used upon these occasions. In 1213 
we find a writ directed to the prior and brethren of the hospital of St. Bartholomew 
in Oxford, commanding them to receive Adam de Brebulle, a sick clerk, to find him 
with necessaries, and to present him to the first vacancy that occurred in their esta- 
blishment (p. 139). Some years earlier there occurs a writ sent to the prior of 
Kenilworth with a lunatic, who pretended to be the King’s son or nephew, and who 
had been supported for & long time by the Abbot of Reading, out of respect to the 
King.—(p. 86.) 

Patronage of literature could not be anticipated in such stormy times, and under 
such a violent monarch, but there are many entries which are interesting, as con- 
nected with literary persons and works. On the 29th April, 1205, the king, at the 
end of an order for the transmission of various quantities of wine to Northampton 
and Windsor, adds, ‘ Send us also immediately upon receipt of these letters, the 
Romance of the History of England. (p.29 b.) Just after the publication of the 
interdict, we find the king giving a receipt to the sacrist of Reading for various 
books which had been in the custody of the Abbot of Reading. The books were, 
* Six books of the Bible, in which was contained all the Old Testament; ‘the first 
part of the Bible and the sacraments of Master Hugh de St. Victor; the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard; the Epistole de Civitate Dei of Augustine; Augustine upon 
the third part of the Psalter; the books of Valerian de Moribus; the treatise of Ori- 
gen upon the Old Testament; and the book of Candidus Arianus ad Marium. 
(p. 108.) A few days afterwards the king acknowledged to have received at Wa- 
verley, from Simon his chamberlain, ‘his book called Pliny,’ which had also been in 
the custody of the Abbot and Convent of Reading. (p. 108 b.) At p. 106 is a notice 
of ‘Master Walter Map, Archdeacon of Oxford,’ the translator of the Romance of the 
Saint Graal, and the person from whom Geoffrey of Monmouth obtained the original 
of his British History. At p.117 b. there occurs a reference to the affairs of the 
celebrated Petrus Blesensis. We cannot do more than direct the attention of all 
future biographers to these entries. Connected with the subject of literature, we may 
also notice the following writ, which occurs at p. 27 b. 
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‘ The King to William de Cornhulle. We command you that you let Geoffrey, 
the bearer of these presents, frequent the schools at Winchester, and find him in all 
things reasonably necessary, and let us know what expense you are put to, and it shall 
be accounted to you. Witness myself at London, the 13th day of April [1205.] 


Whether or not the bearer of this writ was Geoffrey, one of the king’s illegitimate 
children, we have not been able to satisfy ourselves. The entry seems scarcely con- 
sistent with others clearly relating to Geoffrey, the king’s son. (See p.3b. 35b. 
57.) Many notices of John’s children, both legitimate and illegitimate, are to be found 
throughout the work: as well as entries relating to other branches of his family ; his 
wives, his mother, his niece, and his sister-in-law Berengaria, the widow of Richard I. 
Upon some of these occasions we find indisputable proof of the king’s personal inter- 
ference in the composition of these documents; to what precise extent that inter- 
ference was carried, cannot be ascertained with very great accuracy, but many of the 
documents bear the king’s mark clearly impressed upon them. Witness the following : 


‘ The King to Robert de Barevill greeting. We command you that you deliver to 
the bearer of these presents certain iron cuirasses for the use of Colin de Molis, be- 
cause we have given them to him. And let us know the condition of our son. We 
are very much astonished that we have heard nothing from you upon this subject since 
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me seem. Witness myself at Canterbury, the 21st day of September [1215.] 
P. 229. : 

Robert de Barevill was keeper of the king’s armour, but at what place we have not 
seen mentioned. This precept was issued during the short peace between the king 
and the Barons, subsequent to the signature of Magna Charta; and ‘the departure’ 
mentioned in it, probably alludes to his departure from Windsor or Oxford. If so, of 
course Barevill was stationed at one of those places. 

The personal interference of the king is manifested also by references to directions 
verbally given by the king. Thus, at p. 195, permission is granted to inclose a park, 
according to metes and divisions, ‘which we have mentioned to you by word of mouth.’ 
Many of the letters are indeed private letters in the strictest sense, and doubtless 
proceeded from the king’s direction or dictation. For example, the letter to Terric 
Le Ties, written shortly after the king’s arrival in England, p. 175, which begins with 
thanking God that he had got back again safe and well, informs his correspondent that 
he should soon come into his parts, and would then think of him about the hawk, 
and contains the following compliment, which at the present time might be thought 
rather equivocal: ‘ Although we were absent from you for ten years, yet when we 
saw you again, it would seem but as three days.’ The same inference, as to the 
king’s personal cognizance not merely of the subject matter, but even of the forms of 
expression made use of in these documents, may be drawn from the curious ex- 
hortations they contain with a view to enforcing attention: ‘As you love us;’ ‘as 
you love yourself;’ ‘ as you desire to be regarded by us ;’ ‘as you love your own body; 
‘as you love our honour and yourself, and all yours;’ ‘ by the fealty you owe to us 
and without deceit.’ All these and many others of a similar character perpetually 
occur. 

Innumerable entries relate to gifts or presents made by the king. At p.5 is an 
order to deliver to the bearers, who are messengers from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, forty shillings, to purchase a ring. At p.28b. Hugh de Nevill is directed to 
let the Master of the Temple have ten bucks and does from Essex, which the king 
had given him for the feast of his chapter. Geoffrey Fitz Peter, the Justiciary, is 
ordered to pay Matilda Countess Mellent ten marks which the king promised to give 
her at the time he sailed from Portsmouth. (p.61 b.) A few days afterwards this 

lady’s husband had a similar gift. (p. 63.) When ‘the King of Man’ did homage, and 
rendered his service to John, he received, as a gift, thirty marks of land in Lanca- 
shire, and the like sum in money out of the Treasury. (p.68b.) Ten hogsheads of 
wine were sent to the King of Norway and the Bishop of Asloe, (p. 138.) and their 
ambassadors, to whom the wine was delivered, received forty shillings, (p. 146.) The 
Abbot and House of the Holy Cross at Waltham obtained a gift of the tin lavatory 
which was put up in the king’s house at Westminster, in the time of his father, and 
afterwards taken away. (p. 140 b.) Simon, the nephew of the venerable father Ni- 
cholas Bishop of Tusculum, received as a gift thirty marks, and at the same time a 
messenger from the King of Hungary received five marks as a similar gift for two 
palfreys, and ten shillings for two saddles. (p.153b.) A crusader obtained one hun- 
dred shillings towards his journey. (p. 169.) A chalice or cup for the Eucharist, was 
a common gift to monastic houses and churches; the following writ contains a de- 
scription of one: 


‘ The King to Peter de Maulay, &c. We command you, that immediately upon 
sight of these letters, you deliver to the bearer, the messenger of the Monks of St. 
Peisance, a chalice, if you have brought one with you from England; and if you have 
not brought one, let a gilded chalice be made of the weight of two marks, and deliver 
it to the same messenger, to be taken to the aforesaid monks, as a gift from us, Wit- 
ness myself at St. Peisance, the 15th day of August [1214].’—(p. 170.) °, 
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The two following writs relate to presents made to the Emperor, and a curious 
reward for the messenger : 


‘ The King to Hubert de Burgh, his Seneschal of Poitou, greeting. We command 
you that, at our cost, you purchase eighty hogsheads of wine, and ship them on board 
one safe ship, which, in like manner, is to be freighted at our cost, and deliver the 
same to Peter of Poitou, the bearer of these presents, a messenger from Lord Otho 
the Emperor, our nephew; and let him also have two empty ships freighted at our 
cost, to carry the wine which in the parts of Poitou is given to the said Emperor.’ 
p. 179. 

‘The King to Hubert de Burgh, his Seneschal of Poitou, greeting. We com- 
mand you, that, if any escheat of a woman to be married has fallen into our hands in 
the parts of Poitou to which the bearer of these presents, Peter of Poictou, servant 
of Lord Otho the Emperor, our nephew, could be promoted, you promote him 
thereto, out of respect to the- Emperor, who has interested himself in his behalf with 
us, Witness myself at Wytene, the 27th day of November [1214].’—p. 179. 


A horse is a frequent gift; here we have one with an enumeration of his trappings: 


‘The King to Thomas de la Lauder, greeting. We command you that you de- 
liver to William de Harrecurt, the bearer of these presents, the spotted horse which 
belonged to Hugh de Lyziniac, with the double bridle, and two housings, and one sur- 
cingle, which we have given him. Witness myself at Corfe, the 4th day of De- 
cember, [1214.]’ (p. 180 b.) 


The Abbot and Monks of Stanley had ten good oaks towards the building of their 
church, (p. 182) and the Bishop of Coventry sixty-four ‘beasts’ out of Windsor 
Forest, for his consecration-feast. (p.182b.) The empress was presented with one 
hundred marks (p. 183); two messengers from the Pope had two robes ‘of green or 
brown’ (p. 226); Baldwin de Newport received a coat of mail and iron leggings, 
an iron cuirass, and an iron cap (p. 240); and the nephew of the King of Norway 
was ordered to be furnished with a robe of scarlet, that is, a pall with fine linen, and 
a tunic, and for his chaplain a robe of brown, furred with rabbit-skins; and for his 
two valets, two robes of green ; and for the said messenger, one cup silver gilt, and 
another silver cup for his sovereign, with a stipulation that the cups should weigh 
eleven or ten marks. (p. 231.) This enumeration might be enlarged beyond all 
bounds, but we must forbear. We had collected many items relating to legal, eccle- 
siastical, and mercantile matters; to the personal expenses of the king and queen; to 
the king’s birds, to which he appears to have been extremely attached; the prices of 
commodities, and rates of wages; the instruments of war; the treatment of prisoners ; 
and many other subjects; but we must draw to a close, without even alluding to them. 
Turning almost at random to our notes for something with which to terminate ourar- 
ticle, we find the following :— The king took his dogs abroad with him upon his foreign 
expeditions, and they seem to have performed some of the most important duties of 
his commissariat. They were sent out to hunt in the enemy’s country, and whatever 
they killed, was applied to the support of the king’s household, and his troops. The 
two following writs illustrate this subject : 


‘ The King to the Seneschal of Engolism, &c. We command you to provide for the 
reasonable expenses of our huntsmen, vautrers, and dogs, and their keepers, until we 
otherwise give you in command ; and if they take any fat deer, let the sides, haunches, 
and rumps be well preserved for our use, but the tongues and fat send you to 
the ladythe queen. Find also a horse for William May the huntsman. itness 
the King at Perrosa, the Ist day of August [1214].—(p. 169 b.) 

« The King to Geoffrey de Nevill, Seneschal of Gascony, &c. We send you Guido, 
Nigel, Walter, and Geoffrey, our huntsmen, with seven horses, and three boar- 
hounds, and seven boys, and forty-eight dogs from the kennel, commanding you that 
you let them run at unsheltered deer and hogs in Gascony, and find them in neces- 
saries, and it shall be accounted to you; and when they take any hogs, let them be 
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well salted, and send them to us without delay. ‘Witness myself at Partenay, the 
29th day of August, in the 16th year of ourreign.’ [1214.] (p. 171.) 


In concluding our notice of these Records, we cannot but reiterate the opinions 
we expressed at its commencement. They constitute a highly important addition to 
our historical literature ;—probably the most important that has been published by the 
Record Commission. They appear to be well edited; they are got up with a rea- 
sonable attention to economy, and afford solid ground for hope that all the advantages 
which historical inquirers have fondly anticipated from the Record Commission, will 
at length be amply realized. 





RARE AND UNPUBLISHED COINS OF ROMAN EMPERORS, CESARS, 
AND EMPRESSES, STRUCK IN GREEK CITIES.—LETTER III. 





XXIII. CARACALLA, 
DionysoPo.tis IN Puryeia. 


AYT .KAI.M.AY.ANTON(EDNOC. Avroxparwp Kaicap Mapkos Avupn- 
Awos Avrovewos. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Laureated 
bust of Caracalla, with the Paludamentum. P 

Reverse. XAPHC .B.IEPEYC . AION(YC)OY . ACONY)CONOAEITON . 
ANECHKEN. Cares, for the second time priest of Bacchus, dedicates this to the 
use of the people of Dionysopolis. Jupiter Philalethes standing to the right, 
holding in his right hand an eagle with expanded wings. AL. size 10. (Plate 
3. No. 1.) [Jn the British Museum.] 

The portrait on this coin is more like that of Geta than of Caracalla, owing, 
perhaps, to its being struck at a time when the Dionysopolite were unacquainted 
with the features of their Emperor. 

The word AveOnxe has been illustrated by Eckhel with his usual learning and 
sagacity. He refers to many tabular inscriptions which record the munificence 
of private individuals to their fellow citizens. In the case of an Emperor, he 
observes, it was sufficient to say that a largess was given, because it was given 
by a superior to an inferior; but, otherwise, the Greeks made use of a more 
solemn word, namely, “‘ offered up,” because it was dedicated to the people, 
who were commonly held sacred. That the word avariOnus (offer up) was 
used in regard to money is shewn by a decree in which Crato offers for 
the use of the assembly, eleven hundred and fifty drachmas of Alexandrine 
coin. Similar coins to the one here described were struck on occasion of 
festival, as is shown by many of them which bear the head of Antinoiis, the 
favourite of Hadrian, the degenerate and vicious Greeks seeking to ingratiate 
themselves with that Emperor by a demonstration of games and pageants in 
honour of the infamous deceased. 

The favourite deity of this city was Bacchus, as its name implies. Stepha- 
nus says it was built by Attalus and Eumenes (xricpa Arradov kat Evpevous), 
who established in it the worship of Bacchus or Dionysus. 

Cicero, in his Epistle to Quintus,* says of the Dionysopolite, ‘‘ Dionysopo- 
litas, qui erant inimicissimi mei, lenivi: quorum principem Hermippum non 
solum sermone meo, sed etiam familiaritate devinxi.” 


XXIV. SEVERUS. 
ACRASUS IN LYDIA. 


AYTO .K.CEBHPOC, Avroxparwp Kaioap S¢8npos. The Emperor Caesar 
Severus. Laureated head of Severus to the right. 

Reverse. AKPACIOTON (money) of the people of Acrasus. Fortune stand- 
ing with her attributes. AZ. size 44. [In the British Museum.] 





* Epist. 11. cap. 11. 
Gent. Mace. Vou. IV. S 
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The site of Acrasus is not known, Froélich supposes that it stood on the 
confines of Ionia, because many of the coins of Acrasus bear the image of the 
Ephesian Diana.* 


XXV. JULIA DOMNA. 
BAGH IN LYDIA. 


10YA.AOMNAC, (C)EBA. Julia Domna Augusta. Bust of Domna to the right. 

Reverse. EMI. ACKAHTIIAAOY . APX.A.BATHNQN. (Money) of the 
people of Baga, under Asclepiades, Archon (or High Priest), for the first time. 
fésculapius and Hygeia standing face to face, the former holding his club and 
serpent, the latter feeding a serpent out of a patera. AS. size 6. 

[In the British Museum.] 

The precise site of Bage is unknown, but coins described by Mionnett and 
Sestini,{ show that it was situated on the river Hermus, a stream: of which 
Virgil and Martial, as well as Silius Italicus, have given us some very poetical 
descriptions. A coin of Gallienus§ struck at Bage, bears the name of Temeno- 
thyre, a Lydian city, in alliance. 


XXVI. 


IOYAIA .CEBACTH. Julia Augusta. Bust of Domna to the right. 

Reverse. El. TAIOY . APX.A.BATHNQN. (Money) of the people of 
Bage, under Gaius, for the first time Archon (or High Priest?). A®sculapius 
‘standing with his attributes. AL. size 34. (In the British Museum.] 


XXVIII. PLAUTILLA. 
HYPZPA IN LYDIA. 


®OYA . IAAYTIANH (sic) C. for Fulvia Plautilla Augusta. Bust of the 
Empress to the right. 

Reverse. EMI . (M)ENANAPOY .B. ACI...... CTP. YIAIMHNON. Em 
Mevavdpov B. Acrapxov (kat) Srparnyou Yraurnvev. (Money) of the people of 
Hypepa, under Menander, for the second time Asiarchus (and) Pretor. 

A male figure in a military dress pouring the contents of a patera upon an 
altar ; Victory behind, placing a garland on his head. A. size 84. (Plate 3. 
No. 2.) {In the British Museum.]} 

The site of Hypepa is alluded to by Ovid in the eleventh Book of his Meta- 
morphoses. Dryden has rendered the passage thus : 


‘¢ For where high Tmolus rears his shady brow, 
And from his cliffs surveys the seas below, 
In his descent by Sardis bounded here, 
By the small confines of Hyppa there.’”’ &c. 


Hypzpa was one of the eleven cities which in the reign of Tiberius sent 
deputies to Rcme to solicit the honour of erecting a temple to the Emperor. 
The application was met by a positive denial, || and, as the title Neocora is 
never found on the coins of this city, it was doubtless refused that distinction 
by the succeeding Emperors. J 

Stephanus says that the women of Hypepa were gifted by Venus with extra- 
ordinary beauty; and Petronius, in his Satires, hints at the lewd revels to 
which the Hypepeni, in common with the other cities of Lydia, were addicted. 

It is curious that a coin of Antoninus Pius, struck at Hypepa, bears the 
name of Julius Menander. As Antoninus did not die till the year of Rome 





* Eckhel observes of Acrasus, ‘‘ In solis Notitiis heec urbs memoratur 6 Axpacou, 
nempe Episcopus, et tribuitur Lydie.”’ Cellarius makes nv allusion whatever to this 
city, and it is consequently omitted in our Classical Dictionaries. 

t Descript. de Médailles Antiques, tome iv. p. 17. 

 Descr. p. 415. 

§ Tanini, Supplemt. to Banduri, p. 69, and Mionnet, tome iv. p. 29. 

l| Annales, lib. iv. c. 55. 

@ Pausanias, book v. chap. 27, describes a strange mode of sacrificing at Hypepa. 
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914 (A.D. 161), it is not unlikely that the Menander on this coin of Plautilla, 
which must have been struck in or about the year of Rome 955 (A.D. 202)* is 
the same personage, who had contrived to preserve his life and his wealth 
dering the violent political storms which had swept several Emperors from the 
throne. 

The Asiarchi were the intendants or presidents of the public games and sa- 
crifices held in the cities of Asia; and as these ceremonies were celebrated at 
their sole expense, none but the wealthiest individuals could aspire to the dis- 
tinction of Asiarchus: ‘‘ hujus sacerdotii honos non mediocris, nec mediocri 
pecunia constat.’”” On this account, Strabo observes, the Asiarchi were gene- 
rally selected from among the Trallians, who were supposed to be the richest 
of the citizens of Asia. The manner of their election was as follows. At the 
commencement of the year the people of each city assembled and selected some 
individual of wealth and honour, whose name they forwarded to the common 
assembly of the province, when the pretensions of each candidate were can- 
vassed, and six Asiarchi were elected. Their official costume was costly, and 
they wore crowns of gold. They have been styled by some writers ‘‘ sacer- 
dotes provinciales.”’ 

XXVIII. ELAGABALUS. 


HYPZPA IN LYDIA. 


AY .K.M.AY.ANTONINOC. Avroxparwp Katoap Mapxos Avpyduos Avro- 
vwos. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Laureated bust of 
Elagabalus to the right, with the paludamentum. 

Reverse. YIIAITIHNQN. (Money) of the people of Hypepa. A type exactly 
similar to that of the preceding coin. B®. size 8. [In the British Museum.] 


XXIX. HADRIANUS. 
MONIA IN LYDIA. 


AY . KAICAP .AAPIANOC. The Emperor Cesar Hadrianus. Laureated 
bust of the Emperor, with coat of mail. 

Reverse. E . AMMOAAQNIOY . APX .TO.B.MAIONON. Em Amod\onov 

Keepews TO B. Matovwv. (Money) of the people of Maonia, under Apollonius, 
high priest for the second time. A tetrastyle temple containing a robed statue, 
A flight of steps leading tothe entrance. AL. size 84. [In the British Museum.] 

Meonia was the poetical appellation of Lydia, but the coin here described was 
struck in the city of Mzonia, which, we are informed by Pliny, was watered 
by the Pactolus or Tmolus, near Mount Tmolus, and stood opposite to Sardes. 


XXX. FAUSTINA JUNIOR. 
MZONIA IN LYDIA. 


@....TEINA . CEBACTH. F(aus)tina Augusta. Head of the Empress to 
the right; the hair gathered in a knot behind. 
Reverse. CTP...... MAIONQN. (Money) of the people of Meonia...... 
Pretor...... Ceres standing with her attributes. AL. size 5. 
{In the British Museum.] 


XXXI. LUCIUS VERUS. 
MAONIA IN LYDIA. 


A.K.A.AYP.BHPOC. <Avroxparwp Ka:cap Avxtos Avpndios Bnpos. The 
Emperor Cesar Lucius Aurelius Verus. Bare head of Verus to the right; the 
hair arranged in short curls, as on his Latin coins ; but the portrait, though of 
rude execution, bearing a strong resemblance to that of Aurelius his colleague. 
This description of flattery was frequently practised in the Roman mint. 





* Plautilla was married to Caracalla, A.D. 202, and exiled to Lipari in the follow- 
ing year. 
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Reverse. EI . KYINTOY APX.T.B.MAIONQN. (Money) of the people 
of Meonia, under Quintus, Archon (or high priest?) for the second time. Mi- 
nerva standing, holding in her right hand a small figure of Victory ; her left 
supporting a large embossed concave shield resting on the ground. AL. size 84. 
(Plate 3. No. 3.) (In the British Museum.]} 

The attitude of the figure on the reverse of this coin encourages the belief 
that it is a copy of some statue of Minerva, erected by the people of Mzonia 
in the time of the Antonines; a belief almost confirmed by the shape of the 
shield, which is precisely similar to some of those placed by the side of the 
figures on the coins of Antoninus Pius, with allusion to the province of Britain. 


XXXII. SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 
MZONIA IN LYDIA. 





AY.K.M.A.CEII.CEOYHPOC. (IIEP)TIN. Avroxparwp Katoap Mapxog 
Avxtos Serrytos Teounpos Tleprwat. The Emperor Cesar Marcus Lucius Sep- 
timius Severus Pertinaz. A noble armed and laureated bust of Severus to the 


right. 


Reverse. EQII, (OYAIA(N)OY....0C . MAIONQN. (Money) of the people 
of Meonia. Under Julianus (Archon?) Bacchus in a car drawn by two cen- 
taurs, each holding atorch andaclub. . size 10. (Plate 3. No. 4.) 


[In the British Museum.] 


The reverse of this fine coin has been injured, but enough of the type remains 


to show the beauty of. its execution. 


Notwithstanding my partiality for this series of ancient coins, I am con- 
strained to admit that in one respect they are not unfrequently deficient; 
namely, in the portraits, which on many examples are by no means correct 
likenesses. On this coin Severus is represented with an aquiline nose; but on 
all those of Latin fabric that feature has a different character. In other 
respects the bust resembles those with which we are familiar. 


Yours, &c. 


J. Y. AKERMAN. 





BRITISH RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 


I. Cuina. An Outline of the Govern- 
ment, Laws, and Policy, and of the 
British and Foreign Embassies to, 
and intercourse with that Empire. 

’ By Peter Auber, Secretary to the 
Honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. §8vo. pp. 


419. 

Ul. A Sketch of Chinese History, an- 
cient and modern: comprising a re- 
trospect of the Foreign intercourse 
and trade with China. Illustrated 
by a new and corrected Map of the 
Empire. By the Rev. Charles Gutz- 
laff, now and for many years past, 
resident in that country. 2 vols. Svo. 


pP- 902. 

Ill. 4 Chinese Commercial Guide, con- 
sisting of a collection of details re- 
specting Foreign Trade in China. By 
John Robert Morrison. 8vo, pp. 
116. Canton, 1834. 


I. China, an Outline, &c. 


MR. AUBER’S official situation as 
Secretary of the East India Company, 


and the ready access which that has 
given him to the records of British 
commerce with China from its com- 
mencement, warrant the expectation, 
in which his readers will not be alto- 
gether disappointed, that the work 
before us will afford them valuable in- 
formation : but from this remark we 
must except the three first chapters, 
pp. | to 122, in which the author pro- 
fesses to elucidate a great variety of 
important topics, such as the early 
history of commerce, the rise of the 
Dutch republic, the extensive trade of 
the Dutch, the early history of the 
English East India Company, the na- 
vigation laws, the commercial rivalry 
of Holland and England, the history 
of currency in connexion with agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, the 
early history, religion, government and 
laws of China, together with the 
changes in the latter, and some parti- 
culars of the older foreign missions. 
Mr. Auber’s notices of these subjects 
are necessarily so brief as to be al- 
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most useless to persons not previously 
acquainted with them, and quite so to 
those who have drawn information 
from higher sources. 

The remainder of the volume, which 
treats of British intercourse, including 
the proceedings of our countrymen at 
Canton, and the most important inci- 
dents of the modern embassies, con- 
tains much that is novel and instruc- 
tive, and well calculated to render va- 
luable assistance in guiding the con- 
duct of Europeans and Americans in 
their future visits to China. 

On pp. 138 to 145, are given the 
circumstances connected with an at- 
tempt to establish a factory at Ton- 
quin in 1672, and its relinquishment 
in 1697; in consequence of its having 
been found “ unprofitable,” and at- 
tended with considerable “‘ difficulty.” 
This appears by Mr. Auber’s volume, 
and by a document which was ‘laid 
before Parliament in 1821, to have 
been the fate of several other attempts 
to open a commercial intercourse with 
places in the Eastern Archipelago. 

In 1682, it is stated, the East India 
Company’s particular attention was 
directed to Canton. Many circum- 
stances appear to have favoured the 
selection of this port; one of them 
was the loss of Bantam, which had 
been taken from us by the Dutch; 
and among the others was the superior 
value of the harbour of Canton as a 
place of safety, for the peaceable con- 
duct of the trude, in defiance of Euro- 
pean rivals. 


*¢ In 1715,’’ Mr. Auber observes, ‘‘ the 
intercourse with Canton had assumed 
somewhat of a regular trade. The ships 
were despatched to Chinaat stated seasons, 
and supracargoes were appointed to each 
ship, for the purpose of effecting the sale 
of the outward cargoes, and of investing 
the return proceeds in tea, silk, and other 
articles, the produce of China. 

‘‘ The several supracargoes, when in 
China, were to live in one house, to keep 
but one table, and were all to meet in 
consultation at least twice a week, when 
at Canton, to consult for the general be- 
nefit of the Company’s affairs.”’ 


On this domestic, unostentatious 
plan, the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany at Canton were, for more than a 
century, managed, with goodadvantage 
to the British nation; our country 
having been thus enabled to obtain, in 
return for her staple productions, a 


supply of Tza amounting in later years 
annually to 30,000,000 of pounds 
weight. 

It is a fact to which we must here 
call the attention of our readers as 
well worthy of their notice, that 
this trade was aft first conducted, on 
the part of the Chinese, by one agent, 
called the Government Merchant at 
Canton ; an arrangement, however, 
which was not of long continuance, 
the Company’s supracargoes having 
managed to establish an open, or free 
trade, under the general superintend- 
ence of the Hoppo, or Chinese custom- 
house officer. 

But in 1720 the Chinese merchants 
are stated to have formed themselves 
into a Co-Hong, or company, for the 
management of the trade on the part 
of the Chinese. This assumed juris- 
diction was resisted by the British and 
other foreign traders, and the trade 
continued nominally open, although 
often much embarrassed by exactions, 
till 1757, when the Emperor, by his 
edict, formally restricted the dealings 
of foreigners, by confining them to Can- 
ton, and by placing them under the 
Chinese Co-Hong, or Company of Go- 
vernment merchants. 

There are some circumstances nar- 
rated by Mr. Auber, as having oc- 
curred during the period between 1715 
and 1757, which suggest to the mind 
a much better explanation of the 
probable causes of the Emperor’s re- 
strictions, than Mr. Auber’s notion that 
the local officers of Canton possessed 
great interest at the court of Peking. 

In order to a right understanding of 
those circumstances, our readers will 
do well to bear in mind the high lite- 
rary character of the Chinese nation, 
and its free press, and that by means 
of the latter, not only the Emperor, 
but the officers of his government and 
his subjects in the several provinces, 
have for many years past been, from 
time to time, made acquainted with 
all the foreign interests and relations 
of the Empire, and with the conduct of 
the foreigners who visited China; 
all questions respecting public, and 
especially foreign interests, which are 
in due course referred to Peking for 
decision, becoming matters of record 
by the publication of the official de- 
tails and imperial decisions, in the Pek- 
ing Gazette. ; 

We appprehend that among the 
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probable causes of the Emperor of 
China’s restrictive edict against fo- 
reigners, should be reckoned their se- 
veral infractions, some accidental and 
some culpable, of the laws of the Em- 
pire, as very briefly noticed by Mr. 
Auber; also a sort of forcible entry 
into Canton in 1728, of which he gives 
the particulars ; also discussions, per- 
tinaciously persevered in, respecting 
the rates of duty and rights of access 
to the higher local authorities, contrary 
to the official etiquette of the Empire ; 
and the unexpected and undesired pre- 
sence in China, of no less a person 
than Commodore Anson, in the Cen- 
turion ship of war, and the peremptory 
manner in which he extorted, by threats, 
a permit for his ship to enter the 
«* inner river.” 

Such events as these, none of which 
could be concealed from the whole 
Chinese community, had obviously a 
tendency to awaken in their breasts 
feelings of dislike to our countrymen, 
and suspicion respecting our ulterior 
views in visiting China. 

We presume also that on a consi- 
deration of only those indications of 
refractory pugnacity on the part of 
foreigners, which preceded the year 
1736, the motive cannot be mistaken 
that induced Kien Long, in that year, 
on his succession to the government, 
to issue an edict, directing his manda- 
rins to take charge of all cannon and 
arms which might be brought up to 
Whampoa, in the ships of the East 
India Company, and to retain them 
till the departure of the ships, when 
they were to be returned. This, al- 
though an ancient precaution of the 
Chinese government, which may be 
traced back as far as their early inter- 
course with the Dutch and Portugueze, 
was then specially re-enforced, as it 
has since been on more than one oc- 
casion. 

But there is one important event 
adverted to by Mr. Auber, which 
throws additional light on the edict of 
1757; and, considered in connexion 
with the course of events which pre- 
ceded it, appears in some measure to 
justify that remarkable coyness, and 
those measures of precaution on the 
part of the Chinese, which Mr. Auber, 
in compliment to the prejudices of his 
countrymen, has designated an ‘‘ un- 
reasonable jealousy of foreigners.” 


The event referred to is the esta- 
blishment of the British power in 
India, by Lord Clive’s victory at Plas- 
sey, in the East Indies, in June 1757; 
an event of which there can be no 
doubt that the whole Chinese empire 
was fully advised by the agency of the 
press. Mr. Auber, in a subsequent 
part of his work (p. 223), admits it to 
have been probable that the progress 
of the British power in India in 1792, 
had a tendency to inspire the Chinese 
with caution or jealousy, and we can 
see no reason why the successes of 
1757 should not have had the same 
effect. The prohibitory edict of that 
year, and punishment of a servant of 
the Company, Mr. Flint, for having 
violated it, proves that it was then 
the settled conviction of the Chinese 
government and nation, that this kind 
of caution was necessary in their in- 
tercourse with us; and unfortunately 
their firm adherence to that edict, in 
all their correspondence, down even 
to the present time [for they have re- 
published it within the last year], also 
goes to prove not only that the feel- 
ing which dictated it was of an older 
date than is supposed by Mr. Auber, 
but that they have not even now the 
least inclination to relinquish it, and 
that they will not easily be either per- 
suaded or compelled so to do. 

The case of Mr. Flint was as fol- 
lows :—By the imperial edict of 1757, 
European foreigners were expressly 
prohibited from resorting to Limpo, 
Chusan, or Amoy, three Chinese set- 
tlements at which Britons had for- 
merly traded, but which had been 
abandoned. Mr. Flint was the Com- 
pany’s linguist, and was sent, with 
others, to re-open the trade with Limpo 
without reference to the prohibitory 
edict. He proceeded accordingly, and, 
for having done so, was, on his return 
to Canton, arraigned before the Chinese 
authorities, sentenced to three years 
imprisonment at Macao, and finally 
banished from China, by order of the 
Emperor. The circumstances of this 
transaction are briefly stated on pp. 
171 to 173; and on page 172 it is 
stated that the edict of the Emperor, 
which was shown to Mr. Flint when 
sentence was passed on him, declared 
that the punishment was inflicted on 
him “ for his going to Limpo after his 
imperial majesty had positively or- 
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dered that no ship should trade there.” 
Mr. Flint suffered three years impri- 
sonment at Macao, agreeably to his 
sentence, and then came to England, 
never to return to China; nor could 
the East India Company ever obtain 
a revocation of the judgment, which of 
course remains on record in the his- 
tory of China. 

In 1762 the Court of Directors found 
it necessary to issue orders “ that 
qaurrels and frays should be strictly 
guarded against between the sailors and 
the natives. Few persons are so un- 
acquainted withthe character of British 
sailors, at the period referred to, and 
even long afterwards ; their contempt 
for foreigners, and proneness to quar- 
rel with and insult them; as to feel 
much surprise at this order of the Court, 
which it has been found expedient 
to renew on more than one occasion, 
the Court assigning the well-known 
character of the sailors as their reason 
for so doing. 

At the close of the same year the 
trade was stopped in consequence of 
H. M. ship Argo having refused to be 
measured and to pay duty to the 
Chinese, in conformity with law and 
the customs of the port. The com- 
mander referred to the exemption from 
duty which had been previously al- 
lowed to Commodore Anson, and was 
told in reply that Anson professed to 
have been driven in by stress of 
weather, and did not trade, but that 
the Argo had brought dollars and 
traded. After four months delay, and 
unsuccessful resistance to Chinese au- 
thority, the Argo was measured, and 
the duty paid, and not till then was 
the trade of the Company at Canton 
allowed to proceed. 

Upon this negociation, Mr. Auber 
in a note remarks, with great apparent 
simplicity, p. 176, 

‘* This is one amongst numerous in- 
stances in which occurrences that have 
taken place years preceding, have been 
again brought forward, and shows the 
minuteness with which the Chinese at- 
tend to events, however remote, con- 
nected with every branch of their regula- 
tions.’’ 

Had Mr. Auber rightly understood 
the character of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and the publicity which it gives 
to all its acts by means of the press, 
as has already been noticed, he would 


probably have deemed his note super- 
fluous. By means of this powerful 
engine the Chinese keep past events 
always in view, as beacons for their 
present and future guidance, and there 
is some reason to believe that while it 
is in time of peace the mainspring of 
a popular though imperial Govern- 
ment, should they ever be subjected 
to unjust attack from without, it would 
be found such a powerful auxiliary in 
the defence of their country, as to ren- 
der them invincible. 

In 3771 it appears that the supra- 
cargoes, by means of bribery, effected 
the dissolution of the Co-Hong; but 
the consequence of their having done 
so was, that in 1779 the British mer- 
chants at Canton had demands on the 
Chinese to the amount of 1,000,000/. 
sterling, of which they were unable to 
obtain payment, and that the “‘ serious 
evils” which arose out of their en- 
deavours to enforce payment, led the 
Emperor, in 1782, again to appoint_ 
** certain mandarins through whom 
alone future dealings were to be car- 
ried on.” With this and other facts 
on record, which have an equally 
forcible bearing on this question, is it 
matter of wonder that the Emperor of 
China should tenaciously adhere to 
his plan of conducting his subjects’ 
trade with foreigners, through respon- 
sible Government merchants? His de- 
termination still to do so was commu- 
nicated to the late Lord Napier, on 
his arrival, and his Lordship’s re- 
sistance to that determination led to 
the painful discussions which termi- 
nated in his death. 

We shall very briefly notice some 
other interesting facts given by Mr. 
Auber, illustrative of the history of 
our connection with China. 

In 1780 a Mr. Smith, a private ad- 
venturer or trader, claimed for the 
second time a right to establish him- 
self in China, independent of all autho- 
rity ; for which, under the then exist- 
ing law, the Company’s supracargoes 
sent him to England. 

In January 1785, the gunner of the 
Company’s ship, Lady Hughes, was 
strangled by Chinese authorities, for 
having killed, byaccident as was stated, 
two natives of China. The discus- 
sions respecting this transaction, pp. 
183 to 187, exhibit our countrymen as 
endeavouring to evade the Chinese 
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law, and to intimidate the authorities, 
in which they failed after incurring 
some risk, and for which they were 
censured by the Emperor in his final 
edict ; a document which was of course 
published to be read in every part of 
his dominions. 

Shortly afterward a Chinese killed 
an English seaman on Dane’s Island, 
for which he was also strangled by his 
countrymen. 


‘¢ This circumstance,’’ says Mr. Auber, 
‘* evinces the equal administration of the 
sanguinary laws of that extraordinary 

ople, and at the same time holds out a 
Fearful warning to those who have inter- 
course with them, of what they are to 
expect, if even through ignorance and 
misfortune they happen to fall under 
those laws.” 


The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company did not approve the 
conduct of their servants in the case 


_ of the Gunner, and particularly cau- 


tioned them against indulging the de- 
lusive notion that either the Chinese 
government or nation were afraid of 


foreigners. 


In 1788 fresh regulations were issued 
by the Directors to control the tur- 
‘bulent and disorderly conduct of the 
British sailors. 

In 1792 Mr. Auber admits “ the 
feeling of distrust and apprehension 
manifested by the Chinese towards 
British subjects, to have been, in some 
degree, traced to the impression occa- 
sioned by the extension of our arms 
and possessions in India, and to the 
opinion which the Chinese entertained 
of our character for encroachment, 
where we once obtained a footing.” 

This feeling certainly manifested it- 
self in 1792 and 1793, during the em- 
bassy of Lord Macartney. We shall not 
here advert to the details of this em- 
bassy, but confine ourselves to a very 
brief and accurate summary of that 
whole transaction quoted by Mr.Auber: 
‘* The Ambassador was received with 
the utmost politeness, treated with 
the utmost hospitality, watched with 
the ‘utmost vigilance, and dismissed 
with the utmost civility.” 

Among the means which were sub- 
sequently employed, in order to culti- 
vate a good understanding with the 
Chinese, were letters and presents 
tendered to the Viceroy of Canton and 
the Hoppo: but these officers refused 

4 


to accept the presents; a fact which 
ill accords with the commonly received, 
and sedulously propagated notion of 
the venality and corruption of the pub- 
lic servants in China. 

Another accidental homicide, in 
1800, was with difficulty adjusted. 
TheChinese on this occasion furnished, 
when requested, a copy of their laws 
relative to homicides. 

In 1805 a friendly letter was sent 
by the King of England to the Em- 
peror, and, after some delay, present- 
ed. Our readers will no doubt be 
amused with the following extract 
from the most dignified reply given 
by his Celestial Majesty. 


“* Your Majesty’s kingdom is at a re- 
mote distance beyond the seas, but is ob- 
servant of its duties and obedient to its 
laws, beholding from afar the glory of 
our empire, and respectfully admiring the 
perfection of our government. Your 
Majesty has dispatched messengers with 
letters for our perusal and consideration ; 
we find that they are dictated by appro- 
priate sentiments of esteem and venera- 
tion; and being therefore inclined to 
fulfil the wishes and expectdtions of your 
Majesty, we have determined to accept of 
the whole of the accompanying offering. 

‘* With regard to those of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects who for a long course of 
years have been in the habit of trading to 
our Empire, we must observe to you, that 
our Celestial Government regards all per- 
sons and nations with eyes of charity and 
benevolence, and always treats and con- 
siders your subjects with the utmost in- 
dulgence and affection ; on their account, 
therefore, there can be no place or occa- 
sion for the exertions of your Majesty’s 
Government.”’ 


In the following year, 1806, the 
Chinese declined, as it might have 
been expected that they would do, to 
permit an English gentleman, Mr. 
Manning, to traverse their country as 
a professed Botanist, They no doubt 
attached too much value to the exclu- 
sive possession of the Tea plant, and 
were much too shrewd, to hazard the 
loss of it by such indirect means; and, 
although this gentleman did after- 
wards, in 1816, actually traverse the 
country in the train of Lord Amherst, 
and, on his return to England, pub- 
lished a paper on the consumption of 
Tea in Bootan, it speaks volumes in 
commendation of the efficiency of the 
Chinese Government, that neither he 
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nor any of the other persons who ac- 
companied that embassy, succeeded in 
obtaining for us the possession of the 
Tea plant, with adequate means for its 
advantageous cultivation in India. 

But we must condense our further 
notice of this interesting volume, which 
also contains discussions in 1807, 
1810, 1820, 1822, and 1823, relative 
to accidental homicides of Chinese, 
occasioned chiefly by the use of fire- 
arms, which were therefore prohibited, 
and to the consequent stoppage of the 
tradeof the Company, till the several af- 
fairs were adjusted ; also to the entry of 
British American ships of war into 
the waters of China, and particularly 
to the entry of a British ship with an 
American prize; the Chinese observ- 
ing with great naiveté, (p. 242.) “if 
the English and Americans have petty 
quarrels, let them go to their own 
country and settle them ;’’—and lastly, 
to the project, during the French war, 
in 1810, for taking military possession 
of Macao, which was, after fruitless 
discussions and demonstrations, aban- 
doned, and the troops withdrawn, 
not as we think with a very good 
grace, but in just deference to the 
rights and pacific prejudices of the 
Chinese government. 

The account of Lord Amherst’s Em- 
bassy to China, in 1816, occupies 
several pages; but as more ample de- 
tails have been long before the public, 
we pass over it. 

Pages 364 to 367 contain the record 
of an incident, which we cannot pass 
unnoticed: the particulars are as fol- 
lows:—In 1833 Mr. James Innes 
having received a violent assault from 
a Chinese servant of one of the Hong 
merchants, threatened to burn the 
merchant’s house down if the servant 
was not punished adequately, accord- 
ing to his views, before sunset; and 
actually carried his threat into execu- 
tion, by setting the merchant’s house 
on fire with rockets. The crime of 
arson is not unknown to British law, 
and its punishment is death ; but Mr. 
Innes escaped with a mere record of 
the Select Committee’s disapprobation 
of his conduct. We apprehend that 
if we feel not quite satisfied with some 
of the laws of China on account of 
their strictness, the Chinese, inferring 
the character of our laws from the 
practices of our countrymen, would 
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be as little satisfied with ours, on ac- 
count of their Jaxness; but might, 
from such a case as that of Mr. Innes, 
draw inferences very unfavourable to 
our humanity and state of civilization. 

We know not on what authority 
Mr. Auber has ventured, (p. 65.) to 
suppose that the amount of the popula- 
tion of China is nearer to 150,000,000, 
than to 300,000,000. Surely he can- 
not have read the very clear and 
learned examination of that question 
which was published in the Chinese 
Miscellany of 1833, 1834, and which 
led the writer of those papers to admit, 
as quite credible, the last Chinese 
Official Returns, which state it at 
361,693, 879.* | 

This volume contains a just tribute 
to the merits and distinguished ser- 
vices of the late Dr. Robert Morrison 
to the East India Company; it also 
contains the unpublished narrative of 
a voyage to Japan by William Adams, 
an English pilot, in 1598. 

We are aware that the work before 
us, of which we now take our leave, 
after having derived considerable satis- 
faction from the perusal of it, has 
been designated by critics in China, a 
kernelless shell; it has not been so to 
us, and we are persuaded will not be 
so considered by the generality of 
readers. Should the author ever find 
time to revise it, we would recommend 
the enlargement of the historical por- 
tion of it from the official records of 
the Canton Factory, if they are still 
accessible to him, and a continuation 
of his narrative, down to the close of 
the East India Company’s commercial 
existence. 


II, A Sketch of Chinese History, &. 


The author of these volumes, who 
proceeded to China a few years since 
as a Prussian missionary, states that 
he has been ‘‘ many years resident in 
China,” and professes to have an in- 
timate acquaintance with the Chinese 
language. We apprehend that his 
residence in China must be restricted 
to very transitory sojourns in towns 
on the coast, and at Canton, whither 
his commercial employment, as inter- 
preter on board the coasting vessels 
engaged in the contraband trade in 
opium, have frequently led him. 





* See also Montgomery Martin’s Co. 
lonies, Vol. I. p, 448. 
T 
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The three first chapters notice cur- 
sorily. the geography, government, 
laws, character, usages, industry, lan- 
guage, sciences, and religion of the 
Chinese. On the latter very impor- 
tant subject, RELIGION, upon which a 
Christian missionary might have been 
excused had he been peculiarly copious, 
he refers his readers for information 
(p. 70.) to the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view, and Abel Remusat’s Melanges 
Asiatique. 

The fourth chapter gives an abstract 
of the chronology of the Chinese 
sovereigns, in the compilation of 
which M. Gutzlaff follows M. Gaubil 
the Italian missionary, whose learned 
treatise on the earlier chronology of 
China, as compared with that of Eu- 
Tope, was published in France by M. 
SilvestredeSacy, in 1814, and the more 
modern works of Dr. Morrison, and 
the French writer M. Klaproth. 
M. Gutzlaff by no means sustains the 
charge, brought by the last-mentioned 
writer against the former, that his 
English dates were altogether false, 
although a considerable discrepancy is 
apparent. The subject is acknow- 
ledged to be one of great difficulty, 
and, in M. Gutzlaff’s opinion, there is 
no authentic chronology in China be- 
fore the age of Confucius, 550 B.C. 

The account of the mythological 
era brings before us sume of those re- 
markable notions, on the most impor- 
tant subjects, which in every country 
and climate appear to have possessed 
the human mind, when destitute of 
the light of revealed truth: accordingly 
the operation of the male and female 
principles in the formation of the 
earth, and the nonsense, that ‘‘ reason 
produced one, one produced two, and 
two produced all things,” are still 
found among the elements of natural 
science in China. 

So far, however, as the earlier his- 
torical records are credible, they reveal 
many curious facts :—the institution 
of marriage by appointed government 
negociators, together with public schools 
for the instruction ef youth by able 
professors, are represented as being 
of very high antiquity in China; having 
had existence more than 2200 years 
before Christ. 

Chinese history also, according to 
M. Gutzlaff, assigns a very high an- 
tiquity to some of the other valuable 


[Aug. 
institutions of society, and to many of 
the most excellent inventions; not 
only letters, or hieroglyphic characters, 
arms, chariots, carts, and boats, but 
also timepieces, and musical instru- 
ments, the use of money and the 
manufacture of silk. Tne probable 
date assigned to these inventions in 
China, is more than 2000 years before 
Christ. There may be room for doubt 
as to the accuracy of some of these 
statements; but none, we apprehend, 
respecting that of the invention of 
printing, which took place in China 
full four centuries before the art was 
known in Europe, and which accounts 
for the otherwise inexplicable fact, of 
the superior literary character of the 
natives of China. 

Even the practices of draining and 
embanking land, in China, are ascribed 
to the most remote antiquity; and 
considering the present state of the 
country with reference to these in- 
ventions, and the great and long ex- 
isting improvements she has derived 
from them, there can be little reason 
to doubt that they are of high an- 
tiquity. 

We cannot follow M. Gutzlaff 
through the whole of the historical 
part of his work, which occupies the 
residue of his first volume and 88 pages 
of the second. Many of the incidents 
recorded are of an ordinary character, 
and such as will be found in every 


‘volume that professes to detail the 


successions to sovereignty, and the 
changes of dynasties. 

The 19th chapter treats‘of the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel inChina. M. 
Gutzlaff, quotes from the Chaldean 
ritual a sentence which ascribes to the 
Apostle Thomas ‘“‘ the extending and 
opening of the Kingdom of Heaven to 
the Chinese.” ‘This accords with the 
opinion generally entertained in the 
churches of that apostle in India. It 
is also stated that the Syrian metropo- 
litan, of the Malabar coast, always 
subscribed himself the metropolitan of 
all Hindoostan and China, and that 
the Roman Catholic missionaries 
preached in China the Pope’s suprem- 
acy. There is good reason to believe 
that the assertion of the pretensions of 
these ecclesiastical superiors, led to 
the persecution of Christians in 
China, and not the mere hostility of 
the Chinese Emperor to the doctrines 
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of the Gospel: to many of which he 
was not unfavourable. On the con- 
trary, so long as the Roman Catholic 
missionaries merely taught Christian- 
ity, and rendered useful service to the 
Emperor of China, in those depart- 
ments of science with which they 
were conversant, and did not advance 
the unreasonable pretensions of the 
Roman Pontiff, they were cherished: 
but were opposed, and at length per- 
secuted, when they ventured to put 
forth those claims of a universal head 
of the Church of Christ upon earth, 
which were not more inconsistent 
with the just pretensions of the Em- 
peror of China to exclusive dominion 
in his own territories, than they were 
with those of the Saviour of the World, 
(see p. 141.) This chapter concludes 
with an account of the origin and 
progress of the Protestant mission 
under the late Dr. Morrison, to whom 
a just tribute is paid. 

Theremainder of the second volume, 
from page 179, consists of details re- 
lative to Foreign intercourse with 
China, which are chiefly commercial ; 
and, although they throw no new light 
on the history of the Empire, were 
probably penned for the satisfaction 
of the new commercial adventurers, 
with a view to whose special service 
and patronage, the work itself appears 
to have been published. 

Under the head Empoviums, are 
described the several ports and har- 


. . . 
bours, with some particulars of un- 


successful attempts which have been 
made at different times to establish 
trade in those ports. As a manual of 
information upon this subject, this 
part of the work may be very useful, 
and we recommend it to the merchants, 
agents, and others employed in the 
China trade, whenever that trade shall 
be—which in our opinion it is not like- 
ly soon to be, with the consent of the 
Emperor—an open trade. 

The second volume concludes with 
an appendix containing figured state- 
ments of commercial operations, com- 
piled from documents which have been 
printed by order of the House of 
Commons. 

While we have felt, on the whole, 
disposed to recommend these volumes, 
as likely to be useful to persons de- 
sirous of obtaining an acquaintance 
with China for commercial purposes, 
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we cannot refrain from cautioning our 
readers not to allow their minds to be 
influenced by the unfavourable de- 
scriptions, which are to be found in 
them, of the Chinese government and 
people, their principles and manners ; 
or to place implicit confidence in all 
M. Gutzlaff’s representations of the 
circumstances attending the past in- 
tercourse of foreigners with that em- 
pire; because we have noticed, in 
many of these, an undue leaning to 
the side of the foreigners, who are 
never presumed to have been in fault, 
or to have done wrong. 

Indeed, according to information 
which has come before us,* M. Gutz- 
laff’s own transactions, in connexion 
with the opium or contraband trade, 
have been such as to subject him to 
censure, and leave him obnoxious to 
the presumption that his own mind is 
not under the influence of the most 
correct notions respecting the relative 
rights of the Chinese and those who 
visit their shores. 

We must also remark that some of 
his observations are flippant, and by 
no means in harmony with one 
another. 

But the most exceptionable portion 
of the work consists in certain para- 
graphs with which it is interspersed, 
describing the ‘‘ Government of China”’ 
as ‘‘ weak and contemptible,”’ and to be 
** easily overawed,” (p. 410) and the 
state of the country as utterly defence- 
less. (p. 21) ‘ The great wall on 
the Tartar (so M. Gutzlaff affects to 
write the word Tartar) frontier, is 
wholly inadequate to the defence of 
the country against modern tactics ; 
on the east it can be assailed by any 
petty maritime power; it has every 
where excellent harbours, and ships 
may go a considerable distance up 
some rivers without any fear of meet- 
ing a force to repel them.” We be- 
lieve neither of these statements to be 
correct: but even were they so, we 
ask, is it the part of a man who pro- 
fesses to be a minister of the Gospel of 
Peace, and a Christian missionary, 
under the cloak of history to make 
himself the mere pioneer of war, and 
the harbinger of an invading force |— 
We think not. Fortunately for the 
interests of peace and truth, M. Gutz- 





* See Vol. LII. p. 266, 
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laff has, with notable inconsistency, 
made acknowledgments that may 
serve as counteractives to his warlike 
suggestions. He has described the 
Chinese military as extensive and 
organized, and the government (p. 45) 
as ‘* pervaded by a spirit of regularity 
unknown in any other part of Asia,” 
comparing it to a steam engine “ re- 
ceiving its propelling power from 
Peking, and communicating it by 
means of numerous wheels to all parts 
of the Empire,” and adds that, ‘‘ age 
after age affairs are transacted in the 
same manner.” These we take to be 
much more correct statements than 
those above referred to ; and with this 
remark we take leave of the volumes 
before us, and for the present of their 
not very consistent author. 


III. The Chinese Commercial Guide, 
published at Canton, can scarcely need 
our recommendation. It is a parting 
tribute offered by its amiable author, 
the son of the late Dr. Morrison, to 
the British Merchants in China; under 
whose auspices he had been introduced 
to public life. A treatise from the pen 
of his late father, on that part of the 
jura gentium, or law of nations, which 
relates to the titles and pretensions of 
independent sovereigns in their com- 
munications with each other, is pre- 
fixed to it. This treatise shows the 
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mind of the writer intently occupied 
in endeavours to surmount the diffi- 
culties which have arisen out of the 
high pretensions of the sovereigns of 
China towards potentates not less. in- 
dependent than themselves, who have 
sought intercourse with them; and it 
may be of use in any future attempts 
of that nature. , 

Presuming, that the information 
here embodied, may be confidently re- 
lied on, it cannot fail of rendering im- 
portant services to those who are 
engaged in the commerce with China. 
Among other helps, the reader will 
find a glossary of Canton words and 
phrases; a summary of British and 
Chinese laws respecting trade, and 
particularly of the local port regula- 
tions ; some valuable information re- 
specting the currency of the Eastern 
nations, and a syllabus of the Chinese 
laws respecting foreigners, and of such 
others as may be found to involve 
their interests. To these particulars 
are added a considerable number of 
Tables and Formula, for which we 
must refer our readers to the work 
itself. Persons who have occasion 
for information of this description, 
will be abundantly compensated for 
their trouble by a careful examination 
of this little volume. 

T.F. 





RECORD COMMISSION IN FRANCE. 


Mr. Ursan, June 20. 

IT may be interesting to those of 
your readers who have perused the 
various papers on the English Record 
Commission, inserted in your Maga- 
zine, to compare with their proceed- 
ings the Report made by the French 
Minister, M. Guizot, to his Sovereign, 
on the measures pursued by the si- 
milar Record Commission established 
in France. The object of both Com- 
missions is the same, viz. the pub- 
lication of all such early inedited do- 
cuments as illustrate the history of 
the country; but there is a very wide 
and lamentable difference between the 
limited powers possessed by the Eng- 
lish Commissioners and the absolute 
orders of the French Minister of State. 
In the one case, although the English 
Commission has been established for 


above thirty years, there still exists 
the same difficulty in gaining access to 
the Government Offices, and Deposi- 
tories of Public Records ; the same ob- 
stacles thrown in the way by persons 
who pretend to have, or who actually 
possess vested rights; and nearly the 
same ignorance as to the contents of 
the Record Offices. There is also 
wanting that public spirit and zeal 
for literature, which seem to ani- 
mate our continental neighbours in 
the prosecution of any great national 
work, and which, in England, has 
usually been replaced by the most 
scandalous jobbing, and by the mere 
love of filthy lucre. It were easy to 
explain why these differences exist, but 
I have no time to throw away in dis- 
cussing the subject, and shall turn at 
once to the Report of M. Guizot, 
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which occasions my now addressing 
you. It bears date the 27th No- 
vember, 1834, and was inserted in 
the Journal des Debats of the 30th 
November following. 

The first step taken by the Mi- 
nister, to whose charge the plan of 
the Commission was entrusted, was 
to address, in November 1833, cir- 
cular letters to the preféts of the se- 
veral departments of France, for sur- 
veys and reports of the different li- 
braries and archives in the towns 
and territory over which they pre- 
sided. The returns are stated to con- 
tain very valuable information. A 
similar measure was adopted by the 
English Record Commission in an 
early stage of their proceedings, but 
the returns were-so meagre and un- 
satisfactory, as to be but of little 
service. 

The next step of M. Guizot, was to 
open a correspondence, in July 1834, 
with the Literary Societies locally es- 
tablished throughout France, for the 
purpose of obtaining, through their 
medium, more extensive information 
on the same subject of inquiry. On 
the 18th of the same month, a com- 
mittee was formed, specially designed 
to proceed under the surveillance of 
the Minister, and in this committee 
were nominated those individuals who 
had distinguished themselves for their 
researches into the early history and 
literature of France. Their primary 
object was to define accurately the 
bounds and scope of the undertaking. 
For this purpose it was deemed suf- 
ficient to adhere strictly to the terms 
of the Loi des Finances of 1834, which 
stated the various objects of the Com- 
mission, viz. to collect from every 
source, as well from the public li- 
braries and archives of the kingdom, 
as from the collections of local so- 
cieties or of individuals, to examine 
thoroughly, and to publish, if re- 
quisite, all the important inedited do- 
cuments of an historical character, 
including chronicles, charters, me- 
moirs, correspondence, &c. &c. and 
even works of philosophy or art, pro- 
vided that they afforded any illus- 
tration of the manners and social po- 
sition of the people. 

The Minister and Committee then 
took into consideration the best means 
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of carrying this into effect, and the 
report proceeds thus :— 

Considerable difficulties present 
themselves in the search after docu- 
ments. At Paris, and in a few other 
towns, the archives are classed me- 
thodically with inventories of the con- 
tents, but every where else confusion 
and disorder prevail. At the period 
of the revolution, an immense mass of 
documents, until then preserved in 
ancient monasteries, chateaux, and 
municipal offices, were surrendered to 
pillage and devastation. Cartloads 
of papers and manuscripts were car- 
ried into the neighbouring districts, 
and were thrown together, péle-méle, 
into cellars or granaries, the memory 
of which has often perished; and 
hence the error that the records in 
several places have been totally de- 
stroyed. It is however certain, that 
in many towns a considerable pontion 
of the archives may yet be recovered. 
The Bibliothéque du Roi possesses a 
general inventory of all the archives 
that existed in France previous to the 
revolution, made about 1784, which 
will prove of great assistance; the 
local authorities will be required to 
arrange their archives in order, and 
make catalogues; and a number of 
individuals, selected for their learning 
or zeal in each Department, are en- 
gaged in correspondence with the Mi- 
nister, to see this properly executed. 

Special Commissioners are sent by 
the Committee to some places, and 
when an important discovery is made, 
the publication of the documents will 
take place, under the direct super- 
intendence of one of the members of 
the Committee. 

In many towns the archives are in 
good order.. The public library of 
Besancon has for a long period been 
the depository of the papers of the 
principal minister of Charles the Fifth 
and Philipthe Second. This vast col- 
lection is composed of all the official 
and private correspondence, acts, pa- 
pers, and tracts, relative to his ad- 
ministration in the Low Countries and 
the kingdom of Naples. It has hi- 
therto only been imperfectly known. 
A Commission therefore has been ap- 
pointed there, under the direction of 
M. Weiss, the librarian, to make a 
complete analysis of the whole, and 
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to prepare for the press such portions 
as they deem worthy of being printed. 

The rich archives of the ancient 
Earls of Flanders are at Lille. These 
documents extend as far back as the 
eleventh century. Measures will be 
taken to examine them carefully. 

The remains of the ancient archives 
of Pousillon are at Perpignan. These 
contain very valuable information re- 
specting the history of that province, 
and the intercourse between the 
Crowns of France and Arragon. 

To Poitiers, where the archives of 
the ancient province of Aquitania are 
preserved, one of the eléves of the 
School of Charters has been sent, 


with the title of archiviste, and 
another, with the same powers, to 
Lyons. 


At Paris, the proceedings of the 
committee are in full activity. The 
immense collection of MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, is, for the first 
time, to be submitted to a general 
and systematic search. The valuable 
collections of Colbert, Dupuy, Bri- 
enne, de Gaigniéres, Baluze, the Pre- 
sident de Mesmes, and others, will be 
thoroughly examined. Several indi- 
viduals, under the direction of MM. 
Champollion, Figeac, and Guérard, 
are employed for this purpose in se- 
dulous researches. 

Already many works of value have 
been discovered, and reserved for pub- 
lication. Among these may be no- 
ticed a collection of curious notes, 
chiefly in Italian, in the handwriting 
of Cardinal Mazarin, relative to the 
daily incidents of his government dur- 
ing the struggles of La Fronde, which 
are shortly to be given to the world, 
accompanied by a translation and 
notes; and a Journal of the Etats- 
Généraux, held at Tours in 1483, 
compiled in Latin by Jean Masselin, 
one of the members, which will also 
be printed, with a translation. 

An important monument of the lan- 
guage, poetry, and history of the pe- 
riod—a Chronicle of the war of the 
Albigeois—written in Provengal, one 
of the most interesting documents of 
the 13th century, is to be prepared for 
the press by M. Fauriel, the author of 
the Lectures on the Literature and 
Poetry of the South of France. 


After the peace of 1763, M. de 
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Bréquigny was sent to London with a 
bureau of seven persons, charged with 
a commission to transcribe, from the 
Records in the Tower, every document 
relative to the history of France. This - 
undertaking lasted for several years, 
and produced a collection of about one 
hundred and fifty volumes in folio, the 
originals of which have since been lost.* 
These volumes are now deposited in 
the Bibliothéque du Roi, aud are of 
great interest and importance. An 
examination of the contents of each 
has been ordered, and the publication 
of the most valuable will follow. 
Another source, thought to throw 
great light on the early political his- 
tory of the monarchy, will be the va- 
rious charters and grants made by the 
sovereigns and feudal lords at various 
times. These are very numerous, and 
many unpublished. The Royal Li- 
brary possesses an extensive collection 
made by Duprey, in several volumes 
folio, which will be attentively pe- 
rused. Those already printed will not 
be republished. To these will be added 
the charters of different corporations, 
gilds, &c. The whole to be under the 
management of M. Augustin Thierry. 
The general archives of the kingdom 
will equally furnish a great number of 
detached documents worthy of pub- 
lication, and the various special ar- 
chives of the several Ministers will 
afford ample materials; but, of course, 
it will be necessary to consult these 
with caution and judgment, and to 
confine the research within the bounds 
properly within the legitimate juris- 
diction of history. The archives of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs form 
the most considerable dépot, for ex- 
tent and value. The publications 
therefrom will be placed under the 
care of M. Mignet, who has already 
prepared an important recueil, as the 
commencement of the series. This 
will contain the long and curious ne- 
gociations relative to the succession in 
Spain, subsequent to the death of 
Charles the Second, which began im- 
mediately after the treaty of the Py- 
renees, in 1659, and terminated only 
in 1713, at the peace of Utrecht. The 
policy of Louis the Fourteenth will, 





* So says M. Guizot. Let the Keeper 
of the Records in the Tower look to it! 
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for the first time, appear in all its ex- 
tent. The archives of the Dépot de 
Guerre, will be also consulted. They 
will supply the history of the various 
campaigns, the correspondence of 
Louis the Fourteenth, of Philip the 
Fifth, and the Duke of Orleans, of 
the Maréchal de Berwick, and the 
Duke de Venddme. To these will be 
added maps and plans, and the work 
will be under the management of the 
Secretary of War. 

The same course will be pursued in 
regard to the archives of the naval 
department. 

After the political histcry of the 
monarchy, will come under review its 
moral and intellectual character, and 
the works which relate to it. Of this 
description, a MS. of the famous work 
of Obailard, entitled Sic et Non, sup- 
posed to be Jost, has been recovered in 
the library of Avranches. It was this 
treatise which occasioned the con- 
demnation of its author at the Council 
of Seris, in 1140. The editor will be 
M. Cousin. 

Lastly, the History of Art will oc- 
cupy the attention of the Committee. 
The Minister proposes to enter on it 
forthwith, and for that purpose has 
caused a complete catalogue to be 
prepared of the monuments of all 
classes and ages which have existed, 
or still exist in France. 


Such is the substance of M. Guizot’s 
report, which cannot fail to attract 
the attention of those gentlemen who 
direct the Record Commission in our 
own country. <A period of fifteen 
years at least has elapsed since the 
collections for a complete edition of 
our national historians commenced, 
and we have still to hope for the ap- 
pearance of the jirst volume! Let us 
venture to predict, that when it comes 
forth, it will be able to bear a com- 
parison with the works of a similar 
class, already complete, or in progress 
in Italy, France, Germany, Denmark, 
&e. &c. 

Even in the recent kingdom of 
Belgium, the same spirit of historical 
inquiry seems to have arisen, and a 
Commission has been issued by King 
Leopold, the objects of which embrace 
much more than the English, or even 
the French; for not only does it con- 
template the publication of all his- 
torical documents, strictly so called, 
but an abstract of all the monastic 
cartularies, and a complete collection 
of all the tracts in poetry and prose, 
which serve to illustrate’ the ancient 
language and literature of the country! 
When shall we see such a collection 
made in England? Let the admirers of 
Chaucer and Peirs Plouhman reply, 
if they can. 

Yours, &c. ®, 





PLAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CLD SARUM. 


IT will be recollected that, owing 
to the dryness of last summer, the 
foundations were perceived, through 
the grass, of the ancient Cathedral on 
the hill of Old Sarum. 

Mr. Hatcher, the author of a recent 
“* Account of Old and New Sarum,*” 
did not neglect the opportunity thus 
afforded, of obtaining information re- 
lative to this long-vanished edifice, 
and from such traces as he found, 
assisted by the analogies of other struc- 
tures, similar in their destination and 
the period of their erection, he ex- 
ercised his ingenuity in the formation 
of the plan, which we have now the 
pleasure to lay before our readers.t 





* See our vol. II. p. 273. 


+ Of the entire hill of Old Sarum for- 
mer plans have been made, and copies 
have been published in various forms ; 


The Saxon diocese of Wiltshire was 
divided from the more ancient bishop- 
ric of Sherborne, about the middle of 
the ninth century{, and the see was 
fixed at. Wilton. Herman, asomewhat 





sometimes the streets are laid out, we pre- 
sume on the authority of Leland, and 
sometimes a pretended view of the Castle 
is added ; but we will not allow this op- 
portunity to pass without remarking that 
that Castle is copied from the sepulchral 
brass of Bishop Wyvill in Salisbury Ca- 
thedral, where it was intended for a re- 
presentation (whether a correct one we 
are unable to say,) not of the Castle of 
Sarum, but of that of Sherborne, of 
which Bishop Wyvill was Constable. 
See Gough’s ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments,’’ 
Vol. I. p. 132, and the engraving in Car- 
ter’s ‘* Ancient Sculpture and Painting.” 
+ £lfstan Bishop of Wilton is men. 
tioned in & charter of Edgar in 868. 
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restless prelate, in the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, made an unsuccessful 
attempt to remove the see to Malmes- 
bury; but a few yearsafter, onthedeath 
of the Bishop of Sherborne, he effected 
the reunion of the dioceses of Dorset- 
shire and Wiltshire, and finally, after 
the Norman Conquest, removed the see 
to the hill of Sorbiodunum, or Seares- 
byrig. 

This change he was enabled to ac- 
complish under the authority of an 
ordinance of the Council held at Lon- 
don in 1075, which directed that 
Bishops’ sees should be removed from 
obscure places to the towns of the 
greatest importance in their dioceses ; 
though it appears, from several old 
authors, that Old Sarum was never 
much of a city, but only, as the castle 
of the Sheriff of Wiltshire, it had be- 
come the seat of the civil jurisdiction 
of the county. Herman is said to 
have commenced the cathedral of Old 
Sarum ; and after his death, in 1077, 
the work was carried on and com- 
pleted by his successor Osmund. 

The edifice was completed in the year 
1092, when, with the assistance of 
Walcheline Bishop of Winchester, 
and John Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
(one authority says with seven Bi- 
shops,) he performed the ceremony of 





The ground plan of this Cathedral, 
as shown by the traces of the founda- 
tions, seen last year, was in the form 
of a plain cross, with side aisles to the 
nave and choir, The architect seems 
to have imitated the style of the an- 
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Plan of the Cathedral of Old Sarum. 
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dedication, on the nones of April. Only 
five days after, a violentstorm destroyed 
the roof, as is commemorated in the 
following lines of the rhyming chron- 
icle of Robert of Gloucester, 


So gret lytnynge was the vyfte yer, so 
that al to nogt 

The rof of the chyrch of Salesbury it 
broute, 

Ryght evene the vyfte day that he 
yhalwed was. 


Unless there is some confusion, the 
coincidence here is extraordinary, 
that the church should be dedicated 
on the fifth of April, in the fifth year 
of the King’s reign, and that it should 
be so greatly injured five days after. 
Yet the last fact is repeated by Knigh- 
ton. However, the church was com- 
pleted by Bishop Osmund, and he was 
buried in it in 1099. His bones were 
afterwards translated to the new Ca- 
thedral; and he was canonized in 
1456. 

His successors at Old Sarum were 
Roger, who died in 1139; Jocelyn 
who died in 1184; Hubert Walter, 
translated to Canterbury in 1193; 
Herbert Poore, who died in 1216; 
and Richard Poore, in whose time the 
present Cathedral of Salisbury was 
founded. 


tient portion of the cathedral of Win- 
chester, which is said to have been 
built by Wacheline, and finished in 
1097. The east end did not ter- 
minate in a semicircular apsis, as 
buildings of that era frequently did. 
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The following may be considered as 
an approximate measurement of its 
several parts, which display great har- 
mony of proportion :—Total length, 
270 feet; length of the transept, 150; 
of the nave, 150; of the choir, 60; 
breadth of the nave, 72; of which 18 
feet were taken on each side for the 
aisles; of the transept, 60. At the 
west end, the aisles, to the length of 
30 feet, appear to have been parti- 
tioned off, as if for chapels. The 
foundations of the nave were found to 
be above seven feet thick, and those of 
the transept above five feet, without 
the facings. 

The reasons for the removal of the 
clergy from this church, were the 
bleakness of the situation, which oc- 
casioned their buildings to suffer fre- 
quently from storms, a want of water, 
and quarrels with the soldiers of the 
castle. The following lines, whether 
written at the time, or at a subsequent 
period, express the sentiments of the 
ecclesiastics on the subject, 


Quid Domini Domus in Castro, nisi 

foederis arca [locus, 

In Templo Baalim? Carcer uterque 
Est ibi defectus aque, sed copia crete, 
Sevit ibi ventus, sed philomela silet. 


The new cathedral was begun in 1220; 
the bodies of the three bishops, Os- 
mund, Roger, and Jocelyn wereremoved 
thither in 1226; and the final conse- 
cration took place in 1258. In 1331, 
King Edward III. granted permission 
tothe Bishop and Dean and Chapter, to 
remove the stone walls of their church 
and houses within his fortress of Old 
Sarum, and to employ them in the 
improvement of their new church; 
and of the enclosure of the same. 
In the same record, reference is made 
to the chantry, dedicated to St. Mary, 
which was probably a foundation an- 
terior even to the antient cathedral it- 
self, and which they were permitted 
to establish anew, in any other place 
within the fortress. This chapel is 
again mentioned in thechapterrecords, 
in 1392, as then wanting repair, as 
well as its organ. In the valuable 
account which Leland has left us of 
Old Sarum, it is stated that the 
only token then remaining of the 
cathedral was ‘‘a chapelle of our 
Lady, yet standing and mainteynid.” 

The other important particulars that 
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Leland furnishes of Old Sarum, are 
these :— 

‘« There was a parish of the Holy 
Rood, and another [church] over the 
East Gate, whereof yet some tokens 
remain, 

“* I do not perceive that there were 
any more Gates in Old Salisbury than 
two: one by east, and another by 
west. Without each of these Gates 
was a fair suburb; and in the east 
suburb was a parish church of St. 
John,* and there yet is a chapel 
standing. 

*‘ There have been houses in time 
of mind inhabited in the east suburb 
of Old Salisbury; but now there is 
not one house, either within Old Salis, 
bury or without, inhabited. 

‘** There was a right fair and strong 
Castle, belonging to the Earls of Salis- 
bury. Much notable ruinous building 
of this Castle yet there remaineth. 
The ditch that environed the town 
was a very deep and strong thing.” 

Mr. Bowles, in the concluding pages 
of his ‘“‘ History of Lacock Abbey,” 
to which interesting and animated 
work we are indebted for the plans, 
has given the following eloquent de- 
scription of the view from Old Sarum :— 

‘* It was on the 16th day of February, 
having completed the last sheets of this 
long story of other days, I stood on the 
summit of the silent mound of Old Sarum, 
the eventful scene of much of this history. 
I stood on the site, as itis conceived, of Ep- 
WARD THE SHERIFY’s Castle, recalling 
the names, and characters, and events, of 
a distant age, when, on this spot, ‘a City 
shone, with its Cathedral, and its Nor- 
man Castle, lifting their pinnacles and 
turrets above the clouds; and here, on 
this majestic and solitary eminence, the 
Regal form of the stern Conqueror, his 
mailed Barons, the grey-haired and mi- 
tred Osmund, who had exchanged his 
sword for a crozier—and young Edward, 
ancestor of the Foundress of Lacock, 
seemed to pass before me, followed by 
the crowned Troubadour, Richard of the 
‘* Lion’s Heart’’—his heroic Brother of 
the ‘‘ Lone Sworp,’’ buried in the Ca- 
thedral below; and ELA his bereaved 
and pious Widow, pale, placid, and tear- 
ful, the Foundress of that Abbey whose 
Annals we have been the first distinctly 
to relate. 

__‘*I turned my eyes, and beheld the vast 
* Traces of interments, indicating the 


cemetery of this church, were found 
in 1834, 
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and solitary plains below, stretching on 
every side, like Ocean—To the north- 
west, hid only by an intervening elevation 
of the Downs, STONEHENGE, ‘‘ wonder 
of ages,’’ was still sitting in her sad glory, 
to which most ancient Temple of the Sun 
it might be conceived the Bards, de- 
scending in procession, whilst it was yet 
dark, on solemn festivals, from the sacred 
hill of Salisbury,* and joining in the open 
space, between the vast forests,t struck 
their harpsin acclaim, as the mighty ob- 
ject of their adoration slowly ascended 
above the eastern hills. . 

‘To the west, south-west—east, and 
north-east—strode on, in direct lines, over 
hill and vale, with traces, after fifteen cen- 
turies, distinct as yesterday—the FouR 
MIGHTY RoMAN Roaps, here meeting 
as in a centre. Immediately on our 
right, a little below the mound on which 
the Norman banner floated on the aerial 
keep of the Citadel, we marked the site of 
the ancient and vanished Cathedral. 

‘* Towards the east, anciently appeared 
the battlements of Clarendon Palace; to 
the south-west, the field of tournament, 
of which the chivalrous Coeur de Lion 
appointed five in England; to the east 
and south-east, crowning the further 
heights, the camps, occupied by the Bel- 
‘gic invaders, in their progress to the 
Severn, still seemed to awe the surround- 
ing country; whilst a series of barrows 
terminated the view, until their forms 
were lost in the distance. 

‘* But the most interesting sight re- 
mained. On the left, surmounting the 
towers and lesser spires, the houses, and 
smoke, of the City of the Living, shone 
the aerial spire of the Cathedral of New 
Sarum, with the morning sun on its elfin 
shaft ; and could we be insensible to the 
thought, that within those walls the sa- 
cred rites of Christian worship, with a 
purer and more scriptural service, had 





* Solis-bury. See Davies’s Celtic 
Antiquities, ‘‘ hill of bards.’’ 

t+ Namely, of Clarendon, united with 
the New Forest, and extending to the 
.sea—the vast woody track of Cranbourne 
Chace—Great Ridge—Groveley, &c. 


The View from Old Sarum. 
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been uninterruptedly kept up—save in the 
short intervening space of the fanatical 
republic—for sIX HUNDRED years, as 
duly and solemnly as when the youthful 
Henry, and his Justiciary, Hubert de 
Burgh, offered their gifts on the altar? 
with this difference, indeed, that the plain 
sacramental bread had succeeded the 
Elevation of the Host, an emblem de- 
rived from the ancient Druidical worship 
of the Sun, on its first elevation above the 
horizon?t And could we forget that 
the PLAIN OPEN Worp oF Gop, the 
white amice, the decent forms, had suc- 
ceeded the pompous ceremonial and pa- 
geantry of Popish rites, whilst the chil- 
dren of the choir, instead of tossing to 
and fro their censors, with the words of 
Latin, repeating by rote, ‘‘ meA culpa, 
med maxima culpA,’’ now, after the chant, 
are seen, bending their heads over their 
Bibles, as the lesson for the day is read, 
presenting one of the most interesting 
sights of the Prorestant, or rather 
purer Catholic Church. 

“* To return to the desolate hill. No 
human creature was in sight, save some 
poor women gathering sticks among the 
thorns of the ramparts. A few sheep 
were bleating in the foss. The rivers 
Nadder and Avon were seen tranquilly 
meandering in the nether vale; whilst 
the solitary tree, in an adjoining meadow, 
under which, for centuries, the burgesses 
for this ancient City had been elected,— 
now with its bare trunk seemed to resem- 
ble its fortune, one branch only remaining. 

‘* I descended, musing on the events 
which a new Parliament, under new 
auspices, might bring forth, either ror 
GOOD OR FOR EVIL; perhaps in the 
end destined to leave the PRESENT Ca- 
THEDRAL AS DESOLATE AS THE FOR- 
MER !—These events are in the hand of 
God ; be ours submission and prayers.’’ 





t The emblem is therefore round, sur- 
rounded with a blaze of jewellery, as rays 
of the luminary which it represented. 
This might be called, indeed, the ‘ an- 
cient faith! !’’ as the early corruptions 


of the Christian creed have been absurdly 
called. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS.—No. VII. 
LETTERS OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


THE following letters of Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, toge- 
ther with some of other writers which we shall publish on a future occasion, 
have been kindly communicated to us from transcripts of the originals, by the 
grandson of Edward Long, Esq. the Historian of Jamaica, who prefixed to them 


the following memorandum : 


‘*Mem. These Letters, of whose authenticity I have not the smallest doubt, 
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are transcribed from a collection which was in the hands of Nicholas Bourke, 
Esq.* who died in Jamaica 12 or 14 years ago; and from him they descended 
into the possession of his son Thomas Bourke, Esq. a gentleman of very re- 
spectable character, and elegant genius, at present residing in that Island. 
His father, Mr. Nicholas Bourke, had them from Mr. Dowell, whom I was 
formerly acquainted with in Jamaica, and who had, for some years of his life, 
been in Lord Bolingbroke’s employ as a private secretary or amanuensis; thus 
the derivation of them from Lord B.’s cabinet, is very easily traced. This Mr. 
Dowell was some time in Jamaica, where he married a rich widow. He seemed 
perfectly well informed of Lord Bolingbroke’s general and private history, and 
had many anecdotes of him, very highly to the honour of his eminent talents. 
Dowell’s colloquial language was a pedantic imitation of his Lordship’s nervous 
style,—an awkward imitation it is true ;—Bolingbroke’s language burlesqued ! 
but he was a goodnatured and a sensible man. His death was singular. In- 
tending to pass to North America for the re-establishment of his health, he 
embarqued with his family at Montego Bay, a port on the north side of the 
Island, but had not been many hours at sea before a flash of lightning falling 
on the ship set fire to the ram which was the chief part of its loading, by the 
explosion of which every soul on board unfortunately perished; and their fate 
‘would have remained unknown, but for another vessel in company, the crew 
of which beheld the accident, the more terrible as it was irremediable. 
“« Nov. 1786. E. Lone.” 

Aaron Hill, to whom these letters are addressed, is well known as a drama- 
tic poet and essayist. His works and correspondence were published in six 
volumes 8vo. 1753. _In that collection occurs only one letter of Lord Boling- 
broke, which was written in 1738, on the Tragedy of Cesar. 





To Aaron Hitt, Esa. 

Sir, London, Nov. 30, 1733. 

I received the proof of your good 
opinion, by Mr. Pope, with pleasure 
and gratitude. I have read your Tra- 
gedy, for I may well call it yours, 
with rapture, and 1 wish with all my 
heart that there was less reason than 
there is, for a melancholy reflection, 
which arose in my mind as soon as 
this agreeable task was over; you 
breathe the true spirit of tragedy, soft, 
mild, rough, terrible, but always ele- 
vated, always noble. Your sentiments 
are drawn from nature, that common 
source, but they are never vulgar. 
Your diction follows your sentiments ; 
is inspired, is filled, is sustained by 
them, and only strikes the ear as it 
conveys these to the heart; there the 
emotions, which you raise, begin ; 
from thence they extend themselves, 
and shake the whole frame, whilst 
many writers, and sometimes even 
our admired Shakespear, seem to me 
like sons of Aolus, rather than of Ap- 
pollo; they raise a storm on the surface, 


and leave the depths of the waters 
unmoved. This, Sir, is my sincere 
opinion, formed on the Tragedy I have 
just now read, and on some former 
compositions of yours. Jt is that 
makes me lament the present state of 
the stage and town, the first has been 
long prophaned by harlequins and Ita- 
lian eunuchs, and 1 doubt whether 
one English actor remains worthy of 
the buskin. The other is fallen into a 
depravity of taste, that feels neither 
the charms of writing, nor of acting 
well. Tom Thumb may croud an au- 
dience, whilst Zara is abandoned ; and 
the authors in the Dunciad be read, 
whilst the author of the Dunciad is 
neglected. But whilst J lament both 
his fate and yours, I admire your vir- 
tue; it is indeed great and meritorious 
virtue not to despair of the common- 
wealth of letters, but to assert in the 
noblest manner, by daring to write as 
you write, the cause of good sense, 
and learning, of wit and poetry, in the 
midst of those Goths and Vandals, 
who have driven them quite out of 








* This gentleman was a younger son of Edmund Bourke, of Cornlaunagh in Ire- 
land (son of Edmund Burke of Urcy, of the Mayo family), by Mary, daughter of 
Richard Arcedeckne, of Gortnemona in Ireland. He went out to Jamaica, where he 
married Elizabeth the daughter of Thomas Fearon, Chief Justice of the Island, and 
died in 1771, leaving several children. 
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fashion, and have almost annihilated 
their existence. After all, who can pro- 
nounce that your labour will be in 
vain? You may do perhaps some- 
thing more than Orpheus did, when 
he tamed the savage herds of beasts 
and men. Boileau and Racene did 
something like it, not many years ago, 
in France; the true taste began to be 
vitiated, and authors who could not 
write up to the standard then esta- 
blished, began to give currency to wit 
of base alloy. Boileau and Racene 
exposed the fraud, restored the standard, 
nay, refined and fixed it to that de- 
gree, that even at this hour, when the 
French have no poets equal to these, 
the suffrages of the publick go to those 
who approach them the nearest; the 
genius is not the same, the judgement 
is. Genius formed judgement, judge- 
ment in its turn will call forth genius 
anew. Preserve and fix our sterling 
standard, Sir; no writer can contribute 
to it more than you; and you may 
justly hope to succeed in the attempt, 
unless the fate of other empires hangs 
on ours, and the period be come at 
which we are doomed to fall back into 
barbarity and ignorance. What I can 
do is little, but that little shall be al- 
ways employed in the cause of wit, 
sense, learning, and truth; it will be 
therefore always employed in your 
cause, Sir, to whom I remain, with 
very great esteem, a most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

(Signed) H. Vis. BotinesrRoke. 





Sir, Twickenham, July y* 21st.1738. 

I have read, since I came hither 
with Mr. Pope, the Enquiry into the 
merit of Assassination, the Trajedy of 
Cesar, and the Dedication by which 
you intend much honour to my name. 
If the Treatise has not. entirely con- 
vinced me that Cesar was a patriot, 
it has convinced me at least, in spight 
of all ancient and modern prejudices, 
that he was so as much as Pompey, 
and that liberty would have been as 
safe in his hands as theother’s. The 
tragedy is finely wrought, the carac- 
ters are admirably well drawn, the 
sentiments are noble beyond the power 
of words, and your expression, dig- 
nified as it is, can add nothing to 
their sublime. We have doubted, Mr. 
Pope and I, whether in some few in- 
stances the utmost cfforts of language 


have not a little obscured the beauty 
and force of thought. If it became me 
to say anything more of the dedica- 
tion than this, that by inscribing to 
me one of the noblest dramas that 
our language or any age can boast, 
you transmit my character to posterity 
with greater advantage than any IL 
could have given it, I would say that 
I feel a laudable vanity to be thought 
the friend as well as admirer of so 
great a writer, and should therefore 
be still better pleased if you treated 
me in a style less elevated, and less 
distant from that familiarity which I 
shall be always extremely glad to hold 
with you. I am, Sir, most sincerely 
your most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

(Signed) H. Vis. BottncBroke. 





Sir, Battersea, Aug. the 21st, 1746. 
A series of ill health, my absence 
from this place, and my expectation 
of Mr. Mallet’s return from Tunbridge, 
by whom | might convey my letter, 
have hindered me from acknowledging 
sooner the favour you did me in send- 
ing me your Poem, and a compliment 
which I should be glad to deserve. 
Your guide is reason, your object 
truth; but you live in an age that has 
not this object in view, and that either 
declines this guide altogether, or em- 
ploys her as the drudge of prejudice. 
So it has been, so it will be; and all 
that remains for those to do who love 
truth, is to travel out, peacefully, patient 
life’s unoffending journey. I am, with 
much regard, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 
(Signed) H. Vis. BoLtincBroke. 
Sir, Battersea, Oct. 26th, 1748. 
I have many things to thank you 
for, and whilst I own myself greatly 
your debtor, I am sorry to be an in- 
solvent one. You ascribe more to me 
and less to yourself than we both de- 
serve. Your poem of Gedeon, so I 
hope you will call it, sets out in a 
noble manner, and I observe with 
pleasure the new political turn you 
propose to give it. Monarchy is the 
best of governments, and liberty the 
greatest of blessings. If they goseldom 
together, if one rises by force or slides 
imperceptibly into unmasked or mask- 
ed tyranny, for there is tyranny of 
both sorts, and the last perhaps the 
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worst; if the other degenerates into 
licence, for licence is liberty run mad, 
who tears, and mangles, and destroys 
her own form ; let them appear united 
in your poem, as they are in the reason 
of things, and as they are designed to 
be in fact by the wise principles of 
the British Constitution. These have 
been often recalled to the minds of 
men, and are sufficiently known; but 
that spirit which can alone render 
them active, has not yet been raised, 
and he who is a patriot in specula- 
tion is the tool of a court, or the in- 
strument of a faction in practice. Let 
it be the Muse’s task to raise this 
spirit, to fan the dying embers of zeal 
for the publick, and to fire the minds 
of those with the glorious ambition of 
patriots, to whom nature has given 
the talents, or fortune the means of 
being such. Political, like religious 
missionarys, may teach you their duty 
in didactic discourses, but we feel 
that oratory and poetry much more is 
necessary to animate in one case, like 
special grace, which we believe de- 
termines in the other; and thus the 
passions of the heart are set on the 
side of virtue, till virtue becomes the 
object of our predominant passion. 
Whilst you express a doubt you shew 
extremely well how satyr should be 
managed. Horace sneered Vice into 
ridicule, Juvenal lashed it. Persius 
might have done something of both 
kinds, if he had studyed to be intel- 
ligible instead of affecting obscurity. 
Your present taste is very different 
from theirs—they considered men as 
individuals—you are to consider them 
as members of society ;—they punished 
as civil laws punish particular men, 
and particular vices. Your satyr must 
be directed like the great sanction of 
the law of nature, by which whole 
societysare affected, collectively. Every 
example of the necessary tendency 
which national vice has to the misery, 
and national virtue to the happiness 
of society, is a lesson to every mem- 
ber of every society; it is a lesson of 
the sublimest sort, it sets nations and 
hero’sas examples in our view—the 


epopea stoops no lower, and if it could” 


make, as well as reward, hero’s and 
patriots, it would have full success. 
A few of these would lead, or drive, or 
constrain the many, and nations might 
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be saved from beggary, oppression, 
and servitude, as it were, in spight of 
themselves. 

The difficulty I have to write hinders 
me from saying more, but I could not 
forbear saying thus much of the poem 
and the poet. No subject is more 
worthy to employ a generous mind, 
and no man so likely to succeed in it 
as you, who join to the heroical genius 
of poetry, heroical sentiments of the 
heart. Iam, Sir, with much regard, 
your most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) H. Vis. Botinesroxe. 





Dr. StuKELEY’s JouRNAL. 
Mr. Ursan, 


HAVING lately obtained the MS. 
journals of the late Dr. Stukeley, with 
a large mass of his correspondence, I 
send for your Magazine the following 
extracts, the two former of which relate 
to a memorable arrival in the anti- 
quarian world, and the two latter to a 
striking natural phenomenon, and also 
notice, with vast indignation, the fa- 
shionable habits of that time. 

Yours, &c. J. Britton. 
RicHarD OF CIRENCESTER, 

March 1, 1748-9. I rec’d from my 
friend Mr. Bertram of Copenhagen, a 
copy of his curious MS. of “ Ric’us 
Westmonasteriensis,’”? with the map— 
tis a most valuable curiosity to the 
antiquitys of Brittan, being compiled 
out of old manuscripts in Westminster 
library, now lost. 

15 June, 1749. The Society ad- 
journed to Thursday, 26 October next. 
I asked to borrow the MS. out of the 
Arundel library, and gave bond ac- 
cordingly ; but find ’tis not of Richard 
of Westminster, though the beginning 
of it is the same in words, “‘ Brittania 
insularum optima,’’ and said to con- 
tinue to K. Edward III. It contains 
several authors, and is a curious 
book. 

Feb. 10, 1749-50. The Sunday, 
evening after the earthquake, Miss 
Chudleigh, a lady of a prostitute fame, 
kept a rout (as they call their card 
meetings), and the whole side of the 
square, where she lives, was cover’d 
o’re with the chairs of those there 
present. She won 250 guineas that 
night. Those routs are growing into 
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every street and family that want to 
signalize themselves for impiety ; and 
indeed ’tis the women principally that 
open this floodgate of folly, wicked- 
ness, and misery, rushing in upon us, 
the men being tame enough to give 
into it, and suffer it. 

10 Feb. 1749-50. We have acc 
from all parts of the extensiveness of 
the earthquake; it was felt more par- 
ticularly near the Thames, from Green- 
wich to Richmond, Hampsted, High- 
gate, Hertford, Gravesend. There was 
a masquerade that night; the King 
refused to go, and said he thought no 
one would after such a judgement ; 
nevertheless, it was as much crowded 
as ever; 3 coaches of women went 
from one house in Queen-square, and 
indeed, ’tis chiefly owing to the women 
that these public diversions are risen 
to so monstrous a height, who, thro’ 
the foolish indulgence of the men, 
having got rid of the natural modesty 
of the sex, know no bounds to their 
pleasures, and shelter under number 
and the universality and fashion of 
the thing; ’tis all their discourse in 
tea-table meetings ; they are extremely 
unpolite and unhappy that contribute 
not to the general ruin. Of all the 
numerous diversions in vogue, none 
so little excuseable as a masquerade ; 
ifa woman frequents ’em, be she maid, 
wife, or widow, ’tis no other than as 
a hare or rabbit that willingly runs in 
the midst of a pack of hounds, and 
desires to be hunted, regardless of the 
very uncertain chance of escape. 


Family of Dr. Donne.—Ancient Book of Medical Recipes. [Aug. 


Famity or Dr. Donne. 
Mr. Ursan, Camberwell. 

IN your June number, p. 610, I 
furnished a brief notice of the family 
of Dr. Donne, to which I will now 
make the following addenda. 

Margaret Lady Bowles died before 
her husband, and was buried in the 
porch of Chislehurst Church, Kent. 

Sir William Bowles, in his will 
dated 20 Aug. 1680, and proved on 
the 1 March following, describes him- 
self of St. James’s, Clerkenwell, and 
desires his executors to lay his body 
by that of his late wife and his elder 
brother Dr. George Bowles. In the 
course of the will he mentions his two 
sons William, Master of his Majesty’s 
Tents, Toyles, Hales, and Pavilions, 
and Charles, and his five daughters, 
Frances wife of Thomas Bispham, esq. 
of Bispham hall, Lancashire; Eliza- 
beth, wife of James Tempest, esq. ; 
Cornelia, wife of John Wight, esq. of 
Catharine-hill, near Guilford; Mar- 
garet, wife of Peter Scott, LL.D.Canon 
of Windsor ; and Emma, wife of James 
Spelman, gent. of Camberwell. All 
these ladies had issue. 

Sir William mentionsalso his brother 
Francis, his sister Bowles and her 
three daughters, his sister Holliday, 
and George Bowles. 

I may also add that Thomas Gardi- 
ner, esq. (p. 611) was buried at Cam- 
berwell, Nov. 5, 1641; and he styles 
himself in his will, not of Peckham, 
but of “‘ Burstowe, Surrey.” 

Yours, &c. G.S. 8S. 





ANCIENT BOOK OF MEDICAL RECIPES. 
(Concluded from p. 36.) 


114. To do away the webbes in the 
eye.—Take cuttelbanus and put it in 
an earthen pot full, and stoppe it 
rounde aboute with claye, and burne 
it tyll it be powder, and then breake it 
and serge it small, and put it into the 
eye, and it breakes awaye the webbe: 
and it cleares the eyes: this hath bene 
proved. 

What is Cuttelbanus ? the bones of the 
cuttle fish ? 


119. To comforte the braine.—Take 
and drinke one ounce and an halfe of 
rosewater mixed with white wine, 
both comfortcth and strengtheth the 


brain, and maketh it courageous, and 
comforteth all the substance of the 
harte. 


This is a harmless dram, better far for 
the health than ‘‘ the water of life,’’ com- 
pounded of wine and spices, which in the 
3d book is directed to be stilled in a lym- 
becke ‘‘ well polymed,’’ and with a softe 
fire. 

145. A good oyntment against the 
vanityes of the heade.—Take the juice 
of wormewoode and salte, honye, 
waxe, and incens, and boyle them to- 
gether over the fire, and therr+vith 
anoynte the sicke heade and temples. 
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I wonder under what meaning Johnson 
would have classed the ‘‘ vanityes’’ for 
which this receipt proposes a remedy, for 
he defines vanity to be ‘‘ emptyness, fruit- 
less desire, trifling labour, falsehood, 
empty pleasure, ostentation, and petty 
pride.’’ When the fairies proposed to 
the parson of Warlingham a remedy for 
the ‘‘ Vanities of the Head,’’ they were 
certainly intending a cure for some ma- 
lady of man’s mind, among which vanity 
in all its varieties may well be reckoned. 
‘* Vanity of vanities,’’ saith the preacher, 
*¢ allis vanity !’? How well Seneca agrees 
with Solomon—Leve est vanumque totum 
hoc quod felicitas dicitur! Few cox- 
combs, dandies, and heads filled with fine 
poetic conceits, would like to be anointed 
with this bitter cure for self sufficiency. 
The wax might make the plaster stick, 
but it may be feared that the honey and 
the incense would neutralize all the good 
effects to be expected from the wormwood 
and salt. 

‘¢ The sixthe booke”’ begins on fol. 91, 
and is called ‘‘ an excellente booke of 
playsters, salves, diet drinks, purgations, 
potions, &e.’”? The ‘‘ seaventh book”’ 
purports to be ‘‘ taken out of a booke in- 
tituled A Thousand notable thinges of 
Sundryesorts,’’ and has four pages written 
in the same neat hand as the preceding 
parts of the volume; but the rest of it, 
extending from folio 107 to folio 144, is 
in different hands. It cannot be asserted 
that this concluding part of the manu- 
script is in any degree exceeded in won- 
derful and miracle-working nostrums and 
compositions by the fairy-imparted cures 
derived from the study of the Vicar of 
Warlingham ; but a very slight inspec- 
tion is sufficient to satisfy us that our an- 
cestors did not live in enviable times, nor 
were under the influence of enviable pre- 
judices or opinions. The most disgust- 
ing filthiness, the most debasing credu- 
lity, abound both in the cookery and me- 
dical departments of the volume. The 
extracts we have made from the revela- 
tions of the court and council of Queen 
Mab, are polite and rational in compa- 
rison with the strange and unspeakable 
things that are related even in that and 
other parts of the book. True it is, that 
here and there we find good useful com- 
pounds, and prescriptions founded upon 
experience and pure induction from Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, as well as extracts 
from Pliny and Tricenna; but the collec- 
tion in general teems with ignorance, su- 
perstition, astrology, and magic ; and one 
quotation from the seventh book, in addi- 
tion to those we have already given, will, we 
think, be sufficient to convince the reader, 
whose curiosity ‘has never led him back to 
review the medical science of the fifteenth 


J. Boccaccius de Mulieribus Clarissimis, 1473. 
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and sixteenth centuries, upon how much 
better time ‘ his lot has fallen,’’ than 
men enjoyed even in the boasted ‘‘ golden 
days of good Queen Bess.’’ 


6. To get a pretious stone out of a 
snake.—If a water snake be tyed by 
the tayle with a corde, and hanged 
up, and a vessell full of water set be- 
low the snake, after a certayne time 
he will avoyde out of his mouth a 
stone, which stone being taken out of 
the vessell, he drinkes up all water: 
let this stone be tyed to the bellye of 
them that have the dropsye, and the 
water will be exhausted or drunk up, 
and it fullye and wholelye helpes the 
partye that hath the sayd dropsye. 
—Jacobus Hollerius. V.H. 





St. Petershurgh, 

Mr. Urran, Feb. 5. 

THOUGH no Bibliographer myself, 
I am fully aware of the importance 
attached by many persons to every 
thing connected with early editions 
and scarce books, and have, therefore, 
thought that the following might 
prove of interest to some of your 
readers. 

Looking the other day over the 
valuable library, so generously be- 
queathed to his country by the late 
Chancellor of the Russian Empire, 
Count Romantzoff, | stumbled upon a 
copy, in excellent preservation, of the 
scarce book, De Mulieribus Clarissi- 
mis of Johannes Boccaccius ; printed 
by John Czeiner de Reuthingen, Ulm, 
1473. ‘ 

This book is a folio, though no big- 
ger than our small quartos. It cor- 
responds very exactly with that de- 
scribed by Dibdin in his Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, Vol. IV. p. 580, and it 
appears to be of the same edition. 

Dibdin, however, says that, in the 
Spencer copy, the full page contains 
33 lines. The Romantzoff copy, on 
the contrary, is very irregular as to 
the number of lines in a full page. 
Thus of 133 full pages, there are 


6 pages of 35 lines. 
25 oe 34 “e 


44 oe 33 ce 

33 “ 32 “ 
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5 «oe = 30 ec 
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indications I shall 


As still further 
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notice that, in the index, the number 
ofthe 11th Chapter and its place in 
the book is given in words at full 
length, and the same occurs for chap- 
ters 13, 18, 22, 24, 30, 33, 40, 44, 
62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 72, 92, 93 and 
102. 

There are also several typographical 
errors ; thus what should be the viiij™. 
numbered leaf, is by mistake num- 
bered viij. ; and what should be Ixxxi. 
is numbered Ixxxvij. 

Chap. xix. (De Erithrea.) is marked 
in the index as at folio xxij. whereas 
it is on the reverse of folio xxi. 

On the reverse of folio Ixxx. Chap. 
Ixxvij. is put by mistake for Ixxvi. 

On the reverse of folio Ixxxi. Chap. 
Ixxxvij. is put by mistake for Chap. 
Ixxvij. 

’ On the reverse of folio Ixxxiiij. the 
number of the Chap., which is ]xxx., 
is entirely omitted. 

On the recto of folio Ixxxiij. Chap. 
Ixxv. is put for Chap. Ixxxv. 

On the reverse of folio ci. Chap. 
xcvij. is put for xcv. 

The book contains 118 leaves, in- 
cluding the index, and has 235 printed 
pages, the reverse of the last leaf being 
left blank. 

The first Chap. commences on the 

reverse of the iii™’ numbered leaf, and 
has the ornamental margin described 
by Dibdin. 
' The numbers of some of the Chap- 
ters are given in gothic numeral letters, 
others, in words at length; not cor- 
responding, however, in this respect, 
to the similar kind of diversity in the 
index. 

There are 113 Chapters, with 81 
wood-cuts, all of which are coloured. 
The cut of Chap. xlvij. on the reverse 
of folio 1. is repeated at Chap. liiij. on 
the recto of folio lviij. 


The initial letters of the several 


Chapters are ornamented and coloured 
capitals ; but of these, three are want- 
ing, the spaces for them being left 
blank. These are the S of the name 
Simiramis of the second Chap. ; the C 
of the name Camilla of Chap. 37 ; and 
again the C of Cornificia, Chap. 84. 

The same capitals are ornamented 
and coloured in exactly the same 
manner. They appear to have been 
printed in colours. 


6 


In all other respects the copy, as I 
have already observed, corresponds to 
that described by Dr. Dibdin in the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and the fore- 
going details will serve to determine 
the existence of a copy of the book in 
question, either similar or dissimilar 
to that in Lord Spencer’s library, a 
circumstance, the knowledge of which, 
will either way prove satisfactory to 
the Bibliographer. 

The Romantzoff copy is in a com- 
paratively modern binding of green 
morocco with gilt edges, and is per- 
fectly preserved. 

Yours, &c. J. R. J. 





Mr. Ursan, Camberwell, July 8. 

IN the church registers of Croydon 

the following entries of criminals tried, 

executed, and for the most part buried 
at that place, are to be found: 


1581. ‘‘ John Coke, convicted at the 
assyse and executed, was buryed the viijt" 
day of Marche.’’ 


1697. Aug. 14. ‘* Memorand. that 
John Stewart, George Rossiker, Edward 
Allen, Robert Martin, Elizabeth Hart, 
and Mary Johnson were executed and 
buried.”’ 


1722. ‘** Six men executed at Thornton 
heath, and some of them, viz. Butler 
Fox, William Walker, Edward Willson, 
and Richard Bird, was buried the same 
day they were executed, being March y® 
31, and Richard West was taken from 
the gallows by the surgeons and carried 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Robert 
Forrester, another of the persons exe- 
cuted, was buried y* 1 of April.”’ 


1723. ‘* Four criminals was executed 
at Thornton heath, viz. Timothy Bagnal, 
Griffin Morrice, Sollaman Davice, and 
Joseph Nevil, and buried the same day, 
being y*® 27 Ap.”’ 

1753. ‘‘ April 7. William Hurley, ex- 
ecuted at Thornton heath for murder, 
and his body given to the surgeons to be 
anatomised.”’ 


These extracts, taken at a cursory 
view of the registers, are interesting, 
not only as historical records of the 
administration of the laws, but from 
the circumstance that they now first 
give the locality of the executions near 
Croydon. Your’s,&c. G.S,S. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
—g— 


1. Remarks on the Architecture of the 
Middle Ages, especially of Italy, by 

’ R. Willis, M.A. 8v0. 

2. Architectural Notes on German 
Churches, a new edition; to which 
are added Notes written during an 
Architectural Tour in Picardy and 
Normandy. By the Rev. W. Whe- 
well, 7.4. 8vo. 


WE have derived great pleasure 


from witnessing the zealous exertions 


which have been recently made by so 


many gentlemen of the highest taste 


and ability, to investigate the origin 
and history, and to develope the me- 
rits and beauties, of the architecture 
of the middle ages. The two trea- 
tises now before us are deserving of 
the highest :attention, from the talent 
and science which the authors have 
displayed in the prosecution of the 
inquiry. 

One question has engaged the at- 
tention of both authors, and this is, 
the derivation of the pointed formation 
from the requirements of vaulting. 
The necessity of abandoning the semi- 
circular arch, and using another form 
when a space was required to be co- 
vered with a vault, of .which the 
length and breadth were different, 
seemed to lead so naturally to the 
pointed form, that the theory of Mr. 
Whewell founds its origin on the re- 
sult of such acombination. Mr. Wil- 
lis inclines to a different opinion, and in 
support of his view of the question, hees- 
tablishes, upon geometrical principles, 
that, so far from the pointed arch being 
indispensable to.enable a parallelogram 
to be vaulted, the object might equally 
be effected with a round-headed one. 
He then shews not only that the ar- 
chitects of the middle ages were in pos- 
session of the mode of forming such a 
construction, but that they actually 
practised it even to the latest period of 
the middle ages. This object they ef- 
fected two ways, either by doming the 
vaulting-cells, or by stilting two of the 
arches out of the four necessary to the 
construction of the vault, and this is 
satisfactorily proved by the drawings 
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in isometrical perspective, of several 
vaults of different ages, and varioug 
constructions. 

It must not be understood that the 
narrow question of the invention of 
the pointed arch is the sole object of 
the inquiry. Mr, Whewell dwells 
more upon the influence which the 
form exercised over the buildings of 
the middle ages, and which, in its 
universal application, led to the cre- 
ation of a new and beautiful style, 
one of the highest productions of hu- 
man art—from whatever source the 
architect derived his form. if he 
adopted it from a foreign source, and 
applied it in the first place to the purr 
poses of vaulting, for: which Mr, Whe- 
well clearly proves it was so excel- 
lently adapted, or if he discovered it 
in the very process by which he con- 
structed his vaulting, still there must 
have been a reason for its rapid and 
universal predominance. Seeing that, 
there was no absolute necessity, for 
the use of the pointed arch, the first 
question still is, how the mere form 
was obtained? and when this is an- 
swered, the theory of Mr. Whewell 
goes far to meet the inquiry which re- 
sults. We have always inclined to 
the intersection hypothesis, inasmuch 
as it deduced the formation from the 
result of geometrical figures. We 
inclined to it, because we could pat 
bring ourselves to attribute any in- 
vention to mere chance; and if the 
followers of this theory have not ar- 
rived at the perfection of knowledge, 
it is.certain that they have advanced a 
step towards its attainment. At the 
same time we are free to admit that 
they have Jeaped upon their conclu- 
sion. The idea that the invention of 
the pointed arch arose from the inter- 
section of two circles, appears to have 
struck them ; and imagining they had 
solved the long disputed question, they 
triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘ We have 
discovered the origin of Pointed archi- 
tecture,’ and proceeded no farther. A 
better informed and. more scientific 
inquirer looks deeper into the sub- 
ject, yet, in tracing the invention of 
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the form to the progress of stone vault- 
ing, he must, of necessity, dwell upon 
the intersections of curved lines. In 
pursuing the subject, he finds, from 
the earliest improvements on the sim- 
ple waggon-vauit, to the more com- 
plicated covering which either utility 
or taste suggested, that, when such 
improvements were practised, the in- 
genious architects were forced to have 
recourse to a variety of expedients, to 
carry their novelties into effect; and 
he ‘will see, as he moves his compasses 
in the delineation of the various forms, 
that the pointed arch frequently and 
indeed constantly obtrudes itself on 
his eye; for even in the diagram 
which Mr. Willis constructs, to shew 
that the pointed arch was not ab- 
solutely necessary to the formation 
of such a vault as we have described, 
we cannot help being attracted to the 
pointed form so strikingly apparent in 
his plan. This form must have been 
constantly appearing on the drawing- 
board of the architect of the ancient 
vaults; and when the rage for the 
invention of arches of novel forms 
arose, it would naturally occur to 
him asa more pleasing and elegant 
form ; he found it would be useful in 
the construction of his vaults; he 
adopted it, sparingly at first, but at 
length the peculiar beauty of its form, 
caused its general adoption, until from 
a casual member it ultimately became 
the pervading feature of a style. But 
‘after all, if the main question should 
‘never be settled—if the veil of obscurity 
which apparently shrouds the origin 
of Pointed architecture should never 
‘be withdrawn—still the greatest good 
will result from the examination of 
the question by so many able hands. 
The style will become better under- 
stood, and more admired, as the prin- 
ciples of its construction are laid open 
and explained , we shali then hear no 
more of the builders of these wonder- 
ful piles learning their art from the 
ramificaticns of trees, or the inter- 
sections of basket-work. 

The treatise of Mr. Willis contains 
an examination of the pointed archi- 
tecture of Italy; Mr. Whewell turns 
-his attention to the buildings of Ger- 
many. Each author has personally 
investigated a great number of edi- 
-fices; and their remarks, founded on 
experience, are, in consequence, of 
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the greatest value. Mr. Willis enters 
upon the examination of the question 
in a very masterly manner, and with 
the undoubted fact before us, of the 
influence which Rome exercised over 
the architecture of the middle ages, 
throughout Europe, and by the means 
of Byzantium, eventually over all the 
world, we are pleased to see the au- 
thor turning his attention to the 
Pointed architecture of Italy, which, 
with some slight exceptions, has ex- 
perienced more neglect than its merits 
deserve. The reason of this pre- 
ference, and the claims of the Italian 
examples of Pointed architecture to 
attention, may be best conveyed in 
the author’s words : 


‘¢ When principles are to be recovered 
by the examination of examples alone, 
which is the case with middle-age archi- 
tecture, of which no precepts are pre- 
served, the greater number of examples 
that can be compared the better; and 
we are by no means to confine ourselves 
to the most excellent, for we may often 
detect the rules of successful practice, by 
comparing the attempts of unskilful art- 
ists, or the experiments of experienced 
ones, with those specimens in which the 
desired effect has been obtained in the 
highest degree. In this point of view the 
edifices of Italy possess a peculiar in- 
terest, as they appear to have been the 
result of a continual struggle between 
two principles, carried on by artists of 
high ability. 

‘‘ There is in fact no genuine Gothic 
building in Italy; that style which, with 
an uniformity disturbed only by slight 
local variations, spread itself over Ger- 
many, France, Britain, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, was never practised there ; 


.for her artists, always so pre-eminent in 


sculpture and painting as to attract fo- 
reigners to their schools, appear to have 
been emboldened by that pre-eminence, 
to attempt originality in architecture ; and 
never losing sight of the classical struc- 
tures, they hoped to succeed in giving 
their proportions and beauty to buildings, 
formed with pointed arches, and other 
features either borrowed from the prac- 
tice of their neighbours, or invented by 
themselves. The curious result is a style 
in which the horizontal and vertical lines 
equally predominate, and which, while it 
wants alike the lateral extension and re- 
pose of the Grecian, and the lofty upward 
tendency and pyramidal majesty of the 
Gothic, is yet replete with many an inte- 
resting and valuable architectural les- 
son.’’—p. 3. 
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The invention of ‘‘ the pointed form 
of the arch, the ogee, and the prac- 
tice of foiling arches,” Mr. Willis 
seems inclined to give to the Sara- 
cens; and he urges as a proof, “ that 
the period of their introduction into 
Christian architecture, corresponds 
nearly: with the crusades and pil- 
grimages which directed attention to 
the East.” We should first wish to 
see it shewn that the Saracens pos- 
sessed any style of architecture indi- 
genous to themselves; we apprehend 
that Byzantium was the school not 
only of the Saracenic architecture, but 
that the forms above noticed were 
brought into practice, if not actually 
invented by the architects of Constan- 
tinople. The ‘‘ regular styles of the 
Gothic”? Mr. Willis; in common with 
Mr. Rickman and Mr. Whewell, as- 
signs as follows—the Lancet and Tudor 
to England—the Decorated or Com- 
plete Gothic to Germany. 

To arrive at a complete understand- 
ing of the subject of inquiry, Mr. Wil- 
lis takes a very comprehensive view of 
architecture, historically as well as 
scientifically. Separating the mecha- 
nical from the decorative construction, 
he shews in what way and when the 
introduction of the arch effected so ra- 
dical a change in building, that the 
mechanical became the decorative; 
that the member, which was at first 
used only for strength and utility, and 
was invariably screened from ob- 
servation, in the end became so en- 
tirely decorative, that, still retaining its 
use, it pervaded every ornament, as 
may be seen in the various circular 
styles which prevailed from the ninth 
to the twelfth century. His aim is to 
recover the laws on which the archi- 
tects worked, and thus to absolve 
them from the charge of working 
without rule, so often made, but so 
seldom attempted to be proved. 


‘© T have said, recover the laws, be- 
cause the possibility of detecting them, 
proves that they were recognized by the 
artists, and I have no doubt that the 
parts of Gothic decoration were as well 
defined in their own age, as the division 
of a Roman entablature, into archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice, which, had 
Vitruvius been lost, we must have picked 
out for ourselves, from a comparison of 
examples, just as I propose to pick out 
the Gothic rules.”’—p. 25. 


The author then enters into a mi- 
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nute and scientific examination of the 
component parts of buildings of Go- 
thic architecture—their bones, sinews, 
and muscles ; in truth, this part of his 
design may be styled an anatomy of 
the subject. He divides the several 
parts, and shews the use and design 
of each; in one he displays the me- 
chanical, in another the ornamental 
portions ; what is apparently deco- 
rative, may on examination prove to 
be really constructive; so satisfac- 
torily and skilfully have the ar- 
chitects veiled their supports in the 
guise of ornament; and in doing 
this, he establishes, without the fear 
of controversy, the evident design 
which pervaded their works, and the 
consummate skill and science which 
they must have possessed. 

It would be vain to attempt, without 
engravings, to convey an idea of this 
dissection of the mazy intricacies of a 
Gothic vault, or the elegant bundles 
of small columns which appear to com- 
pose the great piers of a cathedral. 
It is sufficient to allude to it, and to 
refer to the treatise itself. 

By means of this analysis, the au- 
thor has taken the best mode of as- 
certaining the rules which guided the 
ancient architects, and which, as be- 
fore observed, can only be picked out 
by a careful examination of various 
buildings. To enable the enquirer to 
do this effectually and scientifically, he 
has only to peruse Mr. Willis’s book, 
and follow the mode of inquiry which 
he has adopted, and he will be then 
proceeding on the best road for the ac- 
quisition of the requisite information. 

The different terms made use of by 
Mr. Willis to designate the detail of 
buildings, are clear and perspicuous, 
and must prove exceedingly useful; 
they are not merely technical, but ex- 
planatory, and ought to find a place 
in every architectural dictionary. 

The information conveyed in the 
appendices is extremely valuable; a 
guide to the best Italian buildings 
is given, with dates and other parti- 
culars, which must prove extremely 
useful to the traveller. 

A few casual observations, and we 
close Mr. Willis’s treatise. In look- 


ing at his plates, we cannot help be- 
ing struck with the similarity of some 
of the Italian detail, to many of our 
early buildings; to notice their iden- 
tity, may be useful in ascertaining 
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their age. The singular towers of 
Earl’s Barton, and St. Bennet’s at 
Cambridge, evidently have drawn 
their parentage from: the Italian brick 
fower, specimens of which are en- 
graved in Plate X. In one in par- 
ticular, is seen a curious bracketed 
wmpost, to be met with in the Nor- 
folk round towers. A singular kind of 
arched support crossing the building, 
appears im the old Italian churches ; 
in ow own country, such a mode 
of construction will be recognized in 
the hall of Mayfield: Palace. The whole 
of the plates are highly worthy the at- 
tention of the student, and the more 
so, as they are not mere sketches 
heightened by the graver, but correct 
architectural drawings, rising from sec- 
tions of mouldings to-entire buildings. 

The space which we have devoted 
to Mr. Willis’s book, prevents us from 
doing equal justice to Mr. Whewell 
in the present number. We have 
therefore postponed the consideration 
of the ‘‘ Architectural Notes on Ger- 
man and Norman Churches,” until 
another month. 


A Poet's Portfolio, or Minor Poems. 
By James Montgomery. 
THERE is nothing of great excel- 
lence in this volume, and certainly no- 
thing approaching to the merit of Mr. 
Montgomery’s World before the Flood, 
and his Wanderer of Switzerland ; but 
there are some pleasing poems, written 
in that middle style, in which we think 
Mr. Montgomery most excels :—we 
mean the style of quiet pensive reflec- 
tion, and of narrative graceful and in- 
teresting, rather than sublime or pow- 
erfully affecting the feelings. In fact, 
we never thought Mr. Montgomery so 
successful in his very aspiring at- 
‘tempts, as when he condescended to 
fly nearer the ground. In the present 
volume we like Lord Falkland’s Dream, 
and the Voyage of the Blind, far less 
than the more unassuming poems we 
shall quote. Indeed, the latter subject 
is hardly fit for poetic illustration: it 
is painful in its nature: and whatever 
sublimity it may derive from terror, 
comes from the least refined or exalted 
species of it. Our specimen of the pre- 
sent volume shall be of a very different 
kind ; but more correctly exhibiting 
Mr. Montgomery’s true powers and 
line of excellence. 
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A LUCID INTERVAL. 
Oh! light is pleasant to the eye, 

And health comes rustling on the gale, 
Clouds are careering thro’ the sky, 

Whose shadows mock them down the 

dale, 
Nature as fresh and fragrant seems, 
As I have met her in my dreams. 
For I have been a prisoner long 

In gloom and loneliness of mind, 
Deaf to the melody of song, 

To every form of beauty blind, 

Her morning dew, her evening balm, 
Might cool my cheek, my bosom calm. 
But now the blood, the blood returns 

With rapturous pulses thro’ the veins, 
Myheart from outits ashesburns, [chains.. 

My limbs break loose, they cast their 
New kindled at the Sun, my sight 
Tracks to a point the eagle’s flight. 

T long to climb those old grey rocks, 

Glide with yon river to the deep, 
Range the green hills with herds and: 

flocks, 

Free as the roebuck, run and leap, 

Or mount the lark’s victorious wing, 
And from the depth of ether sing. 
Oh! earth, in maiden innocence, 

Too early fled thy golden time ; 

Oh! earth! earth! earth! for man’s 
offence 

Doom’d to dishonour in thy prime, 

Of how much glory then bereft, 
Yet what a world of bliss is left ! 
The Thorn, harsh emblem of the cursc, 

Puts forth a paradise of flowers; 
Labour, man’s punishment, is nurse 

To home-born joy at sunset-hour, 
Plague, earthquake, famine, want, disease,. 
Give birth to holiest charities. 

And Death himself, with all the woes 

That hasten yet prolong his stroke, 
Death brings with every pang repose, 

With every sigh he solves a yoke, 
¥ea, his cold sweats and moaning strife 
Wring out the bitterness of life. 

Life, life with all its burdens dear, 

Friendship is sweet, Love sweeter still, 
Who would forego a smile, a tear, 

One generous hope, one chastening ill ? 
Home, kindred, country! these are ties 
Might keep aw angel from the skies. 

But these have angels never known, 

Unvex’d felicity their lot, 

The sea of glass before the throne 

Storm, lightning, shipwreck, visit not = 
Our tides, beneath the changing moon, 
Are soon appeased, are troubled soon. 
Well, I would bear what all have borne, 

Live my few years and fill my place, 
O’er old and young affections mourn, 

Rent one by one from my embrace ; 
Till suffering ends, and I have done 
With every thing beneath the sun, 
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Whence came I? Memory cannot say. 
What am I? Knowledge will not show. 
Bound whither? Ah! away, away, 
Far as eternity can go: 
Thy love to win, thy wrath to flee, 
Oh God! thyself my teacher be !’’ 


We must add the short poem of 


THE RECLUSE. 
A fountain issuing into light, 
Before a marble palace threw 
To heaven its column pure and bright, 
Returning thence in streams of dew ; 
But soon a humbler course it took, 
And glid away a nameless brook. 
Flowers on its grassy margin sprang 
Flies o’er its eddying surface play’d, 
Birds mid the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows 
stray’d; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the halcyon built its nest. 


’Twas beautiful to stand and watch 
’ The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colours catch 
As if ’twere raining diadems ; 
Yet all was cold, and envious art 
That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 
Dearer to me the little stream 
Whose unimprison’d waters run 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By rock and glen, through shade and 


sun ; 
Its lovely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 
So thought I, when I saw the face 
By happy portraiture reveal’d, 
Of one adorn’d with every grace 
—Her name and date frommeconceal’d, 
But not her story :—she had been 
The pride of many a splendid scene. 


She cast her glory round a court, 

And frolick’d in the gayest ring 
Where fashion’s high-born minions sport, 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing ; 
But thence when love had touehed her soul, 

To nature and to truth she stole. 


From din, from pageantry and strife, 
’Midst woods and mountains, vale and 

She treads the path of lowly life, [plains 
Yet in a bosom circle reigns ; 

No fountain scattering diamond showers, 

But the sweet streamlet watering flowers. 





The History of Greece. By Thomas 
Keightley. 

A COMPENDIUM of Grecian His- 
tory had long been wanting, and often 
and in vain demanded of the scholars 
of the age: those who had the talents 
and erudition to complete a -history of 
that singularly great country, _ its 
powers, its achievements, and its in- 
terests, probably did not feel inclined 
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to compress their knowledge into a 
mere abridgment; and from any 
writers of a different class, and pos- 
sessing less extensive materials,—this 
work would have been but a dry re- 
cital of facts, which is absolutely 
worth nothing; or a trifling improve- 
ment on the mediocrity of their pre- 
decessors. Our histories of Greece 
were commenced too soon; before 
sufficient materials. had been collected, 
or the remoter veins and quarries of 
antiquity explored. The writer of 
ancient history must wait for the 
labours of the antiquary, the critical 
scholar, the medallist, the man well 
read in scholiasts, and the painful 
investigator of manuscripts, before he 
can occupy safely the ground of his- 
toric research ; a vast body of widely- 
collected learning must precede him. 
For want of this Gillies and Mit- 
ford have both failed: Gillies wrote 
his entire history in the time that 
might more properly have been 
spent in writing a chapter: and it is 
nothing worth: but he will live asa 
scholar, in his translations of Aristotle 
and Isocrates. Mitford was a person 
of great acuteness of understanding ; 
and of as varied accomplishments as 
any man of his day. He was a fair 
scholar, conversant in most modern 
languages, a painter, a musician of a 
high class, an architect, and had fine 
feeling for art, had travelled, and had 
mixed in the best society, private and 
political ; but his history was to him 
a recreation, and not, as it ought to 
have been, the business of his life. He 
possessed no library, and always spoke 
contemptuously (and consequently ig- 
norantly) of mere scholars ; as if lite- 
rary gentlemen could write histories 
out of the latin columns of -Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon. He had alsoa 
strong political bias, which was always 
warping his better judgment, extolling 
tyrants, and calumniating patriots ; 
giving Philip the virtue of a Nassau, 
and making Demosthenes no better 
than. John Wilkes or Mr. O°C——; 
but still he was a person of shrewdness 
and thought, and penetration: he has 
viewed parts of history more philoso- 
phically than any of his predecessors ; 
thrown the reflex light of | modern 
history back upon the ancient; ex- 
plained the old almanacs by the pre- 
sent; unlaced the buckram suit in 
which the characters of antiquity were 
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laced ; and explained the real motives 
and springs of actions which had been 
recited without explanation, and re- 
verenced without understanding their 
real character and intention. If he 
had any pattern, or examples of his- 
toric compilation before him, it was 
the work of Polybius, whom he ad- 
mired for his practical wisdom and 
knowledge of affairs; and liked his 
plain jolting style, so much in har- 
mony (the harmony of discords) with 
his own. Mr. Keightley has neither 
copied Gillies, Mr. Mitford, or any 
one else, but formed a most faithful 
and excellent compendium from his 
own independent labours: he has di- 
ligently read the ancient historians, 
and has consulted the labour of the 
modern scholars. His narrative is 
plain, simple, and historical in style, 
and his interpretation of motives and 
of characters is formed with candour, 
and a preference for truth above party- 
feeling. We wish he had entered 
more largely into that most interesting 
subject the Trade and Commerce of 
Greece ; and that he had given more 
room to literary history: for his ac- 
count of literature is so compressed 
as to be almost useless. This, if he 
thinks proper, might be remedied in 
another edition ; and we sincerely say 
that every school, or academy, that 
does not use this History, in preference 
to the other miserable compilations 
from Goldsmith downwards, are want- 
ing in justice to themselves and their 
scholars. 





Le Roman du Renart, Supplément, Va- 
riantes et Corrections. Publié d’aprés 
les Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi et de la Bibliotheque de V’ Arse- 
nal; par P. Chabaille. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Pickering. 

THE Roman du Renart, independ- 
ently of its importance as forming part 
of one of the most singular and curi- 
ous branches of medieval literature, is 
valuable to us as abounding in illus- 
trations of the feelings, manners, and 
customs of former times. The edition 
which Méon has given in four vols. 
8vo, is by no means a correct or ju- 
dicious publication, The manuscripts 
were not carefully collated, the read- 
ings are frequently anything but good, 
and there are many mistakes which 
arose entirely from the deficiency of 
philological knowledge in its editor. 
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M. Chabaille, the truly learned 
editor of the present volume, was 
aware of these defects, and has at- 
tempted here to remedy them. It 
appears that Méon had made a trans- 
script of an unedited branch of the 
Renard, with a view to publication, 
and, after Méon’s death, in 1829, that 
transcript was put into the hands of 
M. Chabaille, to be prepared for the 
press. As this transcript bore no in- 
dication of the original from which it 
had been copied, it became necessary 
to search all the MSS. of the romance 
which were known, and it appears to 
have been during this search that theidea 
of the present volume suggested itself. 

The first story of the new branch of 
the history of Renard, which M. Cha- 
baille has printed, is ‘‘ Si comme Re- 
nars menja dant Pincart le Hairon et 
fist & peu noier le vilain.”—i.e. How 
Renard eat dan Pingart the Heron, 
and nearly drowned the countryman. 
Next we hear “ De l’Andoille qui fui 
juge es Marelles.”—Then how Re- 
nard was master of the King’s House- 
hold,—** Renars mestres de |’Ostel le 
Roy,” taken from the “ Dit d’Entende- 
ment,” by Jehan de Condé. Next 
M. Chabaille has printed the ‘‘ Re- 
nart le Bestourné.’”’ (or Renard me- 
tamorphosed,) of Rutebeuf, who 
flourished from 1250 to 1300, and 
which contains a vigorous satire on 
the court party of the time when it 
was written. M. Chabaille thinks, 
from the following passage (v. ii.) 


** Tl est sires— 
Et de la Brie et du vignoble, 
Renars fit en Constantinoble 
Bien ses aviaus,”’ 


that Renard, who is thus spoken of, 
must represent Thibaud, King of Na- 
varre and Count of Champagne and 
Brie, who went on the Crusade in 
1238, at the head of several French 
knights. The fifth piece which M. 
Chabaille has here printed, is a sort 
of flyting, or as it was called in French 
of the time a ¢enson, between a min- 
strel called Renard, and a clerk called 
Piaudoué, and entitied ‘‘ De Renart et 
de Piaudoué.”’ The name and cha- 
racter of the former personage has led 
him to give this poem a place in his 
collection. M. Chabaille has also 


printed, among the Variantes, the fable 
of ‘‘ La Compaignie Renart,” and, in 
his appendix, the very curious poem 
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of ‘“‘ La Vie du saint hermite Re- 
gnart,” a fragment evidently disfigured 
by a copyist of the end of the fifteenth 
century, an epoch when the happy 
conciseness of our ancient trouvéres, 
and their naive style, were abandoned, 
their grammatical rules unknown, 
their orthography violated, and even 
their language with difficulty under- 
stood. 

The larger portion of M. Chabaille’s 
book consists of Variantes to the four 
volumes of M. Méon, which often 
contain long passages and whole stories, 
and the value of which may be con- 
ceived from the fact that the editor has 
used eighteen manuscripts, and that 
he has studied and collated them all 
with the greatest care. In a philolo- 
gical point of view they are highly 
valuable; they furnish us with good 
readings, where those of Méon’s edi- 
tion are often wretchedly bad, and 
they give us corrections of passages, 
where the error of the scribe of the 
manuscript or of the transcript has, 
in that edition, destroyed the grammar 
and construction. This is in fact abook 
edited in a style which we have rarely 
had the fortune to see in editions of 
the early literature of France, a book 
which merits a place on the shelves of 
every lover of the literature of the 
middle ages, and which is necessary 
to every one who possesses the four 
volumes of Méon’s Renard, as being, 
what it pretends to be, a complete 
supplement to that work. At the end 
of the volume is given a table of cor- 
rections of the errors in those four 
volumes, which have arisen from 
carelessly transcribing the manu- 
scripts, errors which have frequently 
loaded the glossaries with words which 
never did exist, and which never could 
have existed. 
Contes Populaires, Préjugés, Patois, 

Proverbes, Noms de Lieux, de l’ Ar- 

rondissement de Bayeux, recueillis et 

publiés par Frédéric Pluquet. Deu- 
xiéme Edition, 8vo. Rouen. Lon- 
dres, Pickering. 

THIS neat little volume is a very 
judicious collection of the supersti- 
tions, proverbs, and dialect of a part 
of Normandy, which are interesting 
to us, from their close connexion with 
those of the northern nations, and 
with our own. It is almost a solitary 





exception to the general neglect with 
which, in France, such subjects have 
hitherto been treated. The popular 
stories of fairies and magicians, which 
M. Pluquet has gathered together, are 
often very amusing. The following 
shows the danger of meddling with 
the grimoire, or magical book, which 
placed the fiends under the control of 
its possessor, if he knew well how to 
use it. 

One day, a curate of the neighbour- 
hood of Bayeux, who kept up a con- 
stant intercourse with the devil, left 
his grimoire thoughtlessly on the 
table. His domestic, a lad who was 
very curious, had long sought an op- 
portunity to open the mysterious book, 
His curiosity was the more eager, 
because his master had so expressly 
forbidden him to touch it; and he im- 
mediately began to turn over the leaves, 
reading here and there a few passages. 
Scarcely had he pronounced a certain 
word, which presented itsel acci- 
dentally to his eyes, when the devil sud- 
denly made his appearance in the form 
of a great black man, with red eyes, and 
aterrible mouth. ‘‘ What is thy will?” 
said he, in a hoarse and fearful voice. 
The domestic, terrified by this unex- 
pected apparition, instead of answer- 
ing, made an attempt to escape from 
the chamber ; but, with the end of one 
of his claws, the devil seized him by 
the hair of his head, raised him from 
the ground as though he had been but 
a feather, and was on the point of car- 
rying him away, when happily the 
curate returned and said some words 
to the devil, who placed the terrified 
servant gently on the ground and dis- 
appeared. The poor man was nearly 
dead with fright, and promised readily 
that he would never again read in the 
grimoire. As for his master, he took 
care in future to put his magical books 
under lock and key, and continued to 
live in good intelligence with Satan. 

Besides these tales, &c. M. Pluquet’s 
book consists of a chapter of prejudices 
and superstitious observations, another 
of provincial words, at the end of 
which is given a version of the story 
of the prodigal son, in the dialect of 
the country of Bessin, and a third chap- 
ter of proverbs and popular sayings, 
with an appendix of some curious do- 
cuments illustrative of the subject of 
the volume. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, &c. ac- 
cording tu the Use of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America. From the Philadelphia 
authorised edition. 18mo. pp. 414. 


THIS little volume is far less known 
than it ought to be in England. In 
an historical point of view, it is inte- 
resting, as showing what changes took 
place in America after the political 
separation ; and in other respects it 
affords the safest basis for any re- 
consideration of the Liturgy at home. 

The separation of America from 
England had not long taken place, 
when the Episcopalians found it ne- 
cessary to adopt a few alterations in 
those passages which contain prayers 
for the constituted authorities. The 
King, the Privy Council, the Parlia- 
ment, had disappeared, and other au- 
thorities were to be substituted in 
their room. 


‘¢ But while these alterations were in 
review before the Convention, they could 
not but with gratitude to God embrace 
the happy occasion which was offered to 
them (uninfluenced and unrestrained by 
any worldly authority whatsoever) to take 
a further review of the public service, 
and to establish such other alterations 
and amendments therein as might be 
deemed expedient.’’ 


Indeed, the entire preface, which is 
but brief, embodies the principle of 
alterations being sometimes necessary. 


_ In every church, what cannot be 
clearly determined to belong to doctrine, 
must be referred to discipline ; and there- 
fore, by common consent and authority, 
may be altered, abridged, enlarged, 
amended, or otherwise disposed of, as 
may seem most convenient for the edifi- 
cation“ of the people, according to the 
various exigencies of times and occasions.”’ 

There is nothing in this language 
that need offend the most attached 
friend of the Liturgy. The preface 
then proceeds to point out that the 
Liturgy has several times, since the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, received 
such alterations as were thought con- 
venient, without injyring its main 
body and essential parts. We will 


add, for the information of our rea- 

ders, that these revisions took place 

in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. 

and Charles II. in which last, no less 

than four hundred changes (princi- 
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Revision of the Liturgy—American Common Prayer. 


[Aug. 


pally verbal) took place, so rapidly 
had language varied. 


‘* A commission for a review was is- 
sued in the year 1689, but this great and 
good work miscarried at that time; and 
the civil authority has not since thought 
proper to revive it by any new commis- 
sion.’’ 

The American convention of Clergy 
terms this proposed revision a great 
and good work. Our readers may be 
gratified to know, that it stands con- 
nected with great and good names, viz. 
Tillotson, Tenison, Patrick, Burnet, 
and Stillingfleet. The celebrated Pri- 
deaux, author of the ‘‘ Connection,” 
wrote in favour of it.* 

Having said thus much, by way of 
illustrating the subject, we now pro- 
ceed to point out the principal altera- 
tions in the American Liturgy. 

The sentences at the opening of the 
service are enlarged by these addi- 
tions, Heb. ii. 20, Mal. i. 11, Psalm 
xix. 14. The absolution is termed 
the declaration of absolution or remis- 
sion of sins. The one in the commu- 
nion service may be used instead of 
it. The one in the Visitation of the 
Sick is wholly omitted. The Gloria 
Patri is used at the end of the Psalms, 
not of each separate Psalm; or the 
Gloria in excelsis may be used instead. 
There are ten selections of Psalms, 
which may be used in course, instead 
of the present arrangement by days. 
The lessons are changed in many re- 
spects. The Apocryphal ones are 
omitted, except on Saints’ days. Long 
lessons are divided in many cases, 
which is a great relief to clergymen, 
who have the whole service to per- 
form.¢ Only onecreed, either Apostles’ 
or Nicene, need be read. The Atha- 
nasian is omitted. In lieu of He de- 
scended into hell, may be said, He 
went into the place of departed spirits. 
The Collect for the day is not used 
twice, when the Communion service 
is read. In the Litany, of course, 
the prayers for the King, &c. are 
omitted, and these words are used in- 





* His pamphlet (if we may so call it) 
has lately been re-published, with that of 
Archbishop Tenison, by Mr. Prebendary 
Wodehouse. 

+ In Cathedrals, the service is divided 
among several, and therefore is compara- 
tively easy. 
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stead, ‘‘ That it may please to bless 
and preserve all Christian Rulers and 
Magistrates, giving them grace to exe- 
cute justice, and to maintain truth.” 

Instead of the hundredth Psalm, 
after the second lesson, may be read 
Luke i. 68, &c. four verses in all, 
being much shorter than the portion 
in our own. In the Litany, all that 
occurs from ‘‘ O Christ, hear us,” to 
“as we do put our trust in Thee,” 
may be omitted.* 

The evening service is of course 
substantially the same as the morn- 
ing. Between the lessons is read 
Psalm 98 or 92, and before the Creed, 
Psalm 67 or 103, the Magnificat and 
Song of Simeon being omitted. 

Several additional prayers and 
thanksgivings, for special occasions, 
are introduced. The Communion ser- 
vice is rather enlarged than shortened. 
There is an additional preface for Tri- 
nity Sunday. The invocation at the 
time of consecration is lengthened by 
the introduction of a prayer, founded 
on that which is usually said after 
communion, beginning ‘‘ O Lord and 
heavenly Father.” Then follows a 
hymn from the authorized selection. 
If more bread and wine requires to be 
consecrated, the processis rather longer 
than with us. 

In Baptism, the parents may stand 
as sponsors. The sign of the cross 
may be omitted. Of the two prayers 
at the beginning, only one need be 
used ;¢ the Gospel and exhortation, 
and following prayers, need only be 
used occasionally, or once a month at 
least. The next exhortation to the 
sponsors mayalso (it seems) beomitted, 
as is done in our full form of private 
baptism. The Creed is omitted, and 





* In adopting such an abbreviation, 
would it not be advisable to retain the 
prayer beginning ‘‘O God, merciful 
Father,’”’ to be used alternately with the 
one beginning ‘‘ We humbly beseech 
Thee.’’ 

+ As our service now stands, there are 
no less than four prayers, besides short 
sentences, for the same object. We be- 
lieve, that one long and comprehensive 
prayer is found to be more impressive 
than several repetitions, as in the case of 
the prayer ‘‘ for the whole State,’’ &c. in 
the Communion, which is much more 
solemn than the several prayers in the 
evening service. 

Gent. Mac.—Vot. IV. 
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the question stands, ‘‘ Dost thou he- 
lieve all the articles of the Christian 
faith, as contained in the Apostles’ 
Creed? Ans. I do.” The Catechism 
has no material alteration, and is not 
ordered after the second lesson. The 
Confirmation is not changed. 

In the Marriage service, the cere- 
mony may take place in a private 
house. Itis much abbreviated. The 
expressions at the beginning, which 
are considered too natural, areomitted. 
So are some of the prayers, the psalms, 
and the scriptural sentences.{ The 
expression ‘‘ with my body I thee 
worship,” is expunged. 

The Churching of Women may be 
reduced to the concluding prayer, in- 
troduced among the occasional prayers 
and thanksgivings. Or if the whole 
be employed, then the Lord’s prayer 
may be omitted, should the office be 
used during service-time. Only one 
Psalm is used, viz. the 116th, but 
omitting several verses retained in our 
own.§ 

In the Visitation of the Sick, the 
special confession and absolution are 
omitted. The Psalm is changed to 
the 130th, and additional prayers are 
subjoined, for all persons present, and 
in case of sudden danger, with a 
thanksgiving for the beginning of a 
recovery. 

In the Burial service there is one 
Psalm, compiled from the 39th and 
90th, which is not so judicious a 
change, as some of the expressions in 
the latter are only applicable to aged 
persons. In the prayers, &c. the con- 
troverted expressions, which have been 
understood to pronounce a favourable 
verdict over the departed person, are 
omitted, so that the form is more ge- 





t Yet surely a short selection of pas- 
sages might well be made. It is curious 
that the last sentence in our service, as it 
stands at present, has suffered by the re- 
vision of 1662. It now stands, ‘‘ and are 
not afraid with any amazement,’? which 
is not very plain; whereas in the old Li- 
turgy it stood thus, ‘‘ not being dismayed 
with any fear.’’ 

§ The offerings are applied to the re- 
lief of distressed women in childbirth. 
Such an usage, if introduced in England, 
would not be felt as a loss in villages; 
but in large towns which are badly en- 
dowed, it forms a material part of a mi- 
nister’s income. 
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erally applicable. One of the most 
prolific sources of doubt and cavil is 
‘thereby removed. Only one of the 
‘two concluding prayers need be used. 

The form of prayer to be used at 
“Sea is nearly the same. So are the 
ordination services. The commina- 
tion is omitted entirely. 

There is @ form of prayer for the 
‘Visitation of prisoners, a thanksgiving 
for the fruits of the earth, to be used 
-on the first Thursday in November, a 
-service for consecrating charches, and 
‘another for institution of ministers 
‘into parishes or churches. There is 
also a form of family prayer, which 
“however only answers to a single day, 
and consequently has all the disad- 
vantages of repetition. 

The Thirty-nine Articles are re- 
‘tained in substance. In the eighth no 
mention is made of the Athanasian 
Creed, or about assembling councils 
in the twenty-first. In the thirty- 
fifth, the homilies are recognised, ‘‘ as 
an explication of Christian doctrine, 
and instructive in piety and morals.” 
But as they are chiefly applicable to 
the laws and constitution of England, 
and contain many obsolete words and 
plirases, the reading of them is sus- 
pended till they shall have been re- 
vised. 

The services for the 5th of Novem- 
Ber, &c. are omitted of course. 

Suchare the most important features 
in a volume, which, as we have ob- 
served, is too little known. While it 
affords a good precedent for revision, 
it also supplies us with a safe guide, 
and may thus prove a barrier against 
rash innovations. We recommend the 
Clergy to make themselves masters of 
the revisions, as the subject is gra- 
dually pressing itself upon the public. 

Before we dismiss this subject, we 
would observe, how desirable it would 
be, if some abbreviations were allowed 
on certain occasions. Thus, on Sa- 
crament days, the prayer ‘“‘ for the 
whole state of Christ’s Church mili- 
tant”? might be used instead of the 
Litany and Thanksgiving. Instead of 
the Commandments, the summary con- 
‘tained in Matt. xxii. 37-40,* might be 
employed. A short prayer on account 





_ * In the American Church it is al- 
ways repeated after the Commandments. 


‘of the alms and oblations might be in- 
troduced in the usual place. Wemake 
this remark, because in the present 
day, so many Clergymen are laid aside 
by diseased throats and lungs, that 
some mode ought absolutely to be 
adopted for shortening their tasks. 
The Dissenting Churches have, in this 
respect, an immense advantage, be- 
cause they can contract or expand 
their services at pleasure. The Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays services, which 
are now so poorly attended, but which 
take up so much of a Clergyman’s time, 
might well be discontinued, together 
with most of the Saints’ days, at least 
all that are not founded on some event 
in the history of our Lord. By this 
the Clergyman would gain much in 
point of time, and be saved a fatigue 
which is daily becoming less neces- 
sary. Where there is no cure of souls, 
i. e. in Cathedrals and Colleges, those 
services might be retained, at least the 
reason for discontinuing them is not 
so strong. 

It might also be allowed to a Cler- 
gyman, who is suffering from any ill- 
ness, but is anxious not to omit a ser- 
vice, to use the abridgments proposed 
above. But to avoid affording a pre- 
text for laziness, he should not do it 
more than twice together, and should 
report to the Bishop how often he has 
done so, when he answers the usual 
queries. 

If it be asked, how can these ad- 
vantages be secured? the answer is 
easy. All regulations concerning fasts, 
days of thanksgiving, &c. are made by 
an order in Council. By a similar 
order the name of the late Quéen Ca- 
roline was omitted in the Liturgy. 
Such a permission might be conveyed 
in the same way. 

With regard to abbreviations in ge- 
neral, there are two classes to whom 
they would be very acceptable, viz. 
the very old and the very young, who 
certainly ought not to be repelled by 
length or repetition. And weare sure, 
that all the Clergy would in time ac- 
knowledge the benefit, although at 
first they might (from no illaudible 
feeling) dislike an alteration of their 
accustomed usages. QuoD BENE VOR- 
TAT is the sentiment with which we 
regard all improvement that is not in- 
troduced for the sake of innovation. 
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Compendium of the Literary History of 
Italy, until the formation of the Mo- 
dern Italian Language, &c. By 
Count F, VY. Barbaconi. 


THIS little work is chiefly a trans- 
lation of the early part of Tiraboschi’s 
History of Italian Literature. It is'a 
tolerably correct and entertaining sum- 
mary of the subject; not very deep, 


nor always exact; and the translator: 


uses language occasionally offensive 
to English ears. We presume that he 
comes from a hilly country, as he 
never knows how to use the word 
“even.” We are reminded by this 
work to express a wish that some 
scholar would favour us with an elegant 
and learned biography of Lucullus, 
who deserves a higher niche in fame 
than he at present possesses. 

Hear what, even in his abridged ac-~ 
count, Tiraboschi says : 


** Lucullus, a person of the highest 
talents, as Cicero attests, and gifted in 
his language also, with a memory as it 
were divine, devoted to continual study, 
and amazingly versed in all the fine arts, 
—Lucullus, after a close application for 
many years to the study of the sciences 
and government of the Republic, elected 
suddenly to the supreme command of the 
army destined against Mithridates, proved 
himself one of the greatest Captains 
Rome had ever known; and after having 
borne, both in a civil and military capa- 
city, the principal offices of the Republic, 
retiring into private life, he offered a new 
spectacle to the eyes of his countrymen, 
in displaying to them the extent to which 
the luxury and magnificence of a private 
individual could reach. Delightful villas, 
ample and spacious porticos, some si- 
tuated on the sea, others on the slope of 
hills, baths, theatres, pictures, and statues, 
the display in short of a grandeur and 
luxury more than royal, was exhibited at 
Rome. But what relates more imme- 
diately to our subject, is the extensive 
collection of books which he formed, and 
the free access to them which he per- 
mitted all to enjoy. Viewed in this point, 
Lucullus may reasonably be considered 
the chief protector of letters and the 
literati, Rome had. hitherto known ; for, 
although Scipio and others had honoured 
some poets and philosophers with their 
favour, no one had yet equalled Lucullus 
in the extent and regal magnificence of 
his encouragement to the sciences. He 
befriended equally all the learned, and 
peculiarly the Greek philosophers, byevery 
means, entertaining them at his own table, 
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and offering them the most unrestrained. ; 
access to his house.’’ 
Wearenotaware whether the French, 
who far excel us in biographies of this. 
kind, possess one of this eminent and, 
learned man. We should like to see 
it written in Latin, after the manner, 
of C. Nepos; for the benefit of the, 
—squirarchy and country vicars, 





England, an Historical Poem, By 
John Walker Ord. Part II. ; 


NOTWITHSTANDING the radical’ 
defect of the plan of this poem, which 
is neither more nor less than a His- 
tory of England in verse, and which 
has neither plot nor plan more than’ 
Harding the Chronicler, or Robert of 
Gloucester ; and notwithstanding that 
the author has formed his manner and 
style too much on that of Lord Byron, 
in exaggeration, impetuosity, and a’ 
perpetual straining for effect; yet we: 
must own that Mr. Ord has many- 
very poetic qualities belonging to him, 
and his poem possesses much beauty. 
There is an astonishing fertility of 
thought, and an unusual command of 
language; a readiness to catch ana-. 
logies however remote; a lively feel- 
ing for nature; an elegant power of 
description ; and a noble vein of mo- 
rality. Occasionally his muse is lan- 
guid or slovenly, and occasionally un-. 
graceful ; and, as we before observed, 
his thoughts are kept in too forced- 
and high a strain, and common feel-, 
ings pushed up into the highest senti- 
ments. This is one of the great be- 
setting faults of the age, and for this 
they are much indebted to the noble 
Bard of Newstead. Sometimes amidst. 
this ornamented language, Mr. Ord is 
guilty of platitudes, downright flat- 
nesses of expression, as—‘ a fine old 
abbey ’—‘ sweating giants’—‘ a pigmy 
after all.’ He is also guilty of reviving 
those expletives ‘do’ and ‘ did,’ which 
we hoped had been banished by Pope 
during the life of the Corpus Poetarum; 
and he sometimes has such unrhyming 
rhymes as soul and all, and owl 
and pall. These are not great defects, 
and do not strike into the heart or 
stamina of his poetical talent, but they 
ought to be removed; and indeed Mr. 
Ord’s poem, however pleasing and 
graceful, would profit much by an at- 
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tention to many minute points of cri- 
ticism. What can be worse than such 
a stanza as the following; and how 
inferior to the general strain. 


‘¢ To these we add the poets; that pure 
host 

Of almost martyrs ; Homer rings his shell. 

From fabulous regions, and the soul is lost 

Amid the plumes of war. We cannot swell 

His fame. The classic Virgil hath a knell 

O’er burning Troy; we list to Horace’s 


name ; 
The pure and saintly Milton too can tell 
Of mighty arts; we hear of Shakspeare’s 
fame, [smouldering flame. 
And Byron’s lyre is heard amid the 


If Mr. Ord had written always in 
this manner, he would neither have 
been favoured by subscribers, nor 
troubled with critics; but his ge- 
neral strain is of a far higher mood, 
and sometimes approaches to high ex- 
cellence. How much superior are the 
two following stanzas. 


‘¢ Greece caught the rays from Egypt, in 
the land [clime, 
Of sunny fields, blue heavens and glorious 
Still superstition led her maniac band, 
Their creed e’en in its falseness was 
sublime. [conquered time ; 
Men then were gods, whose deeds had 
They had a sylph for every fruitful wood, 
And satyrs that among the rocks would 
climb, 
Naiads who tenanted each glassy flood, 
And mermaids singing sweet ’mid ocean’s 
solitude. 
But Mars is gone, and Venus dead of love; 
Gone are the wings from swift Apollo’s 
feet ; 
No more doth Dian ’mid the forests rove, 
Chacing, with all her nymphs, the wild 
deer fleet. 
Long since hath Bacchus left his viny seat. 
The glorious heavens that bore on every 
cloud . [heat, 
A conquering god, have lost their ancienc 
And that bright land, to which the na- 
tions bow’d, {shroud. 
Is now a land of slaves, and buried in its 
We could, had room been allowed, 
quote many very beautiful and elegant 
descriptions, and many well-expressed 
thoughts ; but our general opinion 
being pronounced, we must hasten 
‘to fresh woods and pastures new!’ 
and at parting, hint to Mr. Ord, that 
he should labour to concentrate his 
thoughts into greater brevity of ex- 
pression ; and have the courage, when 
once an image is clearly and fully ex- 


pressed, to dismiss all the crowd of 
satellite and lesser thoughts that crowd 
round it ; or in other words, to shorten 
a little his flowing Asiatic robe, and 
reduce its ample and luxuriant folds ; 
and when we next meet him, on a bet- 
ter selected ground than his present, 
we are sure that his volume will be 
acceptable to all who understand and 
feel the beauties of poetry. 


Antiquities of Bristow in the Middle 
Centuries ; including the Topography 
by William Wyrcestre, and the Life 
of William Canynges. By the Rev. 
James Dallaway. 8vo. pp. 234. 


THIS is a handsome republication, 
in one volume, with an index, of the 
labours of the late Mr. Dallaway on 
the Antiquities of Bristol, consisting 
principally of the curious work of Wil- 
liam Wyrcestre, followed by an essay 
on the Life of the great Bristol mer- 
chant, and preceded by ‘“‘ An Attempt 
to describe the first Common Seal used 
by the Burgesses of Bristol” (pub- 
lished in vol. xxi. of the Archzologia). 

As the Seal is placed foremost, we 
shall commence with a few remarks 
on that subject, on which we conceive 
Mr. Dallaway to have given way to a 
little antiquarian romance. It may be 
premised that the subject of his dis- 
quisition seems not only to be the 
“ first”’ but the only Common Seal of 
the City of Bristol. Several smaller 
seals for the office of Mayor have been 
used, in which the same design is 
copied, and thence has arisen the term 
Mr. Dallaway has employed; but this, 
if we are rightly informed, is still the 
great seal of the city. 

Mr. Dallaway states, that the pri- 
vilege of using a seal was conceded to 
the burgesses of Bristol by King Ed- 
ward the First, and to that period the 
seal under consideration may be as- 
signed. It is formed of two circular 
sides, of equal dimensions, being about 
three inches in diameter. The obverse 
represents a castle, with water before 
it, and on one of the towers a warden 
is sounding his trumpet.* The in- 
scription is: SIGILLVM : COMMUNE: 
BVRGENSIVM : BRISTOLLIE. 








* Men similarly employed stand on the 
castles in the seals of Rochester and 
Thetford, and on the ships in several of 
the seals of the Cinque Ports. 
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On the revérse is represented, sail- 
ing on the water, a one-masted ship, 
in which is a single figure holding a 
rudder at the side of the vessel. There 
is also a gateway, on the tower above 
which is a watchman, pointing with 
his finger. Such is the whole of the 
design, with the exception of three 
fishes of different species, placed, by 
way of embellishment, very promi- 
nently on the surface of the water. 
The incription forms two Alexandrine 
hexameters : 


SECRETI CLAVIS Sv’ NAVITA 
NAVIS [p’DIT. 
PORTA’ CVSTODIT PORT’ VIGIL INDICE 
The greater part of this legend is of 
obvious meaning. ‘‘ Here,” it says, 
“* you see the sailor keeping the rud- 
der of his ship; and there the watch- 
man showing the port with his finger.” 
The matter for discussion consists in 
the commencing words SECRETI CLAVIS 
SVM PoRTVs, and more particularly in 
the term secreti. Mr. Dallaway has 
explained it “‘ the creek or secret port 
of the castle ;” in distinction to ‘‘ the 
open port of the town;” which inter- 
pretation is adopted in order to con- 
nect a story of considerable intricacy 
and complexity with the simple design 
above described. In the year 1275 
the daughter of Simon de Montfort 
was being conveyed from France into 
Wales, to be married to Prince Llewel- 
lyn, when the vessel was overtaken at 
the island of Silly, off the coast of 
Glamorgan, by ‘‘aburgeys of Bristowe, 
charged with wines,”’ who, either by 
treachery or force, brought the bridal 
freight into port, and delivered the 
maid to King Edward. Now this is 
the story, says Mr. Dallaway, which 
is represented on the City Seal; but 
the design we have described of a 
single sailor in a boat, certainly does 
not bear it out; and it will be perceived 
that it depends entirely on Mr. Dalla- 
way’s interpretation of the words “‘ se- 
cret port.” The secret port, he says, 
is the gateway shown on the seal, into 
which the ship was taken ; but where 
is the authority that the strangers 
were taken into sucha place? The 
only expression which favours such 
an assumption, is in the chronicle of 
Wykes, ‘‘ perduxerunt intrinsecus,”’— 
that is, within the port, not “‘ into 
the creak and water-gate of the castle,” 


PORT’ 
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as Mr. Dallaway has forced his inter- 
pretation. 

We will now give our version of this 
will-o’-the-wisp expression, which led 
Mr. D. into so wide an excursion, too 
much resembling the elaborate fancies 
of by-gone antiquaries, the antiquarii 
ingeniosissimi. In the words Secreti 
clavis sum portus, the seal must be 
supposed to speak,—a conceit of 
which we have seen other instances, 
as on a counter-seal used by Henry 
Earl of Derby (Vetusta Monumenta) : 
‘¢ Jussa Johannis ago que presens sig- 

nat imago.”’ 

The words on the Bristol seal, if 
not quite so much resembling She- 
ridan’s Lord Burleigh, as to imply all 
the long story about Alianor Mont- 
fort, and her unfortunate bridal voyage, 
are yet very sententious and “ preg- 
nant with meaning ;”’ suggested by the 
same quaint spirit, which, as Mr. Dal- 
laway has justly remarked, delighted 
in the jingle of portam and portum. 
“<1,” says the seal, “‘ am the Key of 
the Secret Port,”’—the key, or the 
lock (for such is the double significa- 
tion of clavis,) ‘‘ the legal guardian of 
its rights, and the opener of its con- 
cessions: not only is such the im- 
portance of my office, but I have a 
peculiar boast in the master it is mine 
honour to serve, for mine is the surest 
Port,—a port more defended from the 
weather, and more secure from hostile 
aggression, than any other.””’ Such is 
our paraphrase of this ancient conceit; 
and to enter fully into the justness of 
the title thus attributed to the port of 
Bristol, it is only necessary to look at 
the map, and remark its situation, not 
immediately on the sea, nor yet ona 
river communicating directly with the 
sea, but several miles up a second 
river, and requiring the aid of watch- 
towers and watchmen to direct the 
mariner in his approach to it. 

To proceed to the main substance of 
this volume, consisting of those por- 
tions of the historical and descriptive 
memoranda of William Wyrcestre 
which relate to Bristol. The title 


should have been Notabilia Ville Bris- 
tolie, which we find was one by which 
the manuscript was formerly known ; 
but Mr. Dallaway has retained that of 
Itinerarium, under which the whole 
was originally published by Nasmith, 
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It was then scarcely applicable ; but, 


it happened that Wyrcestre’s work 


was one of two MSS. which that 


editor published together in 1778, from 
the library of Corpus Christi college, 
under the conjoint title of ‘‘ Itineraria 
Symonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Wor- 
cestre.” The travels of the former 
extended from Ireland to the Holy 
Land ;* those of Wyrcestre only from 
Bristol to Mount St. Michael, at the 
Land’s End; and this journey is dis- 
missed in two or three pages. The 
remainder of his work may be described 
as a topographical and architectural 
commonplace book, the greater part 
relating to Bristol, which was the 
place of his residence. The other por- 
tions not relating to that city consist 
of miscellaneous notes respecting other 
places, and churches, and persons, not 
in the form of an itinerary, but as me- 
moranda made from observation or 
oral information. 

In point of curiosity this author 
must be ranked next to Leland, whom 
he a little preceded, but he generally 
deals with matters of inferior im- 
portance, and his information is con- 
sequently of less value. His chief 
amusement consisted in measuring, by 
his own steps, the length and width 
of streets, and churches, and every 
place within the circuit of his peram- 
bulations, writing in a mixture of bad 
Latin, French, and English, as in the 
following specimen : 


‘¢ Circumferentia marisci [Avyn-mersh] 
xii brachia, ut relatum mihi per unum 
rope-maker. Longitudo de le slip, an- 
glicé ‘ a steyre,’ de lapidibus ad fundum 
aquee de le bak, id est a summitate vie 
desuper le bak usque ad ultimum gradum 
continencium descensu 920 gressus.”— 
(p- 99.) 

Mr. Dallaway appositely quotes 
Chaucer : 

‘¢ A maner Latin corrupt was his speches 
But algate therby was he understonde.” 


Our next extract is another very 
exquisite piece of his language, and 
relates a curious story respecting a 
hawthorn which, by tradition, grew 
in the narrow street of Bristol, in the 
place of the high cross. 





* Fitz-Simeon’s Itinerary forms the 
subject of an article in the Retrospective 
Review, New Series, vol, ii. pp. 232-254. 
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‘* Memorandum quod quidem Dynt ar- 
tifici (#¢a) unius plump-maker ville Bris- 
tollie dixit diversis hominibus ab auditu 
senium et antiquorum gencium, quod re- 
tulerunt sibi videre unum arborem voca- 
tum anglicé ‘ a haw-tree’ crescentem in 
loco Hygh-strete, ubi crux magnifica scita 
est.” 


This is the ‘‘ magnificent cross” 
which was removed as an incumbrance, 
and the remains of which are now at 
Stourhead. 

Such are the interesting notices with 
which this minute observer abounds ; 
and we will give one more specimen 
relating to the sumptuous mansion of 
the celebrated Canynges : 


‘¢ Memorandum in mansione pulcher- 
rima de le bak ex posteriore parte de 
Radclyf-strete, super aquam de Avyn est 
pulcher turris per Willelmum Canyngis 
edificata, continet 4 fenestras vocatas Bay- 
windowes ornatissimo modo cum cameris, 
continet circa 20 virgas, in longitudine 
16 virgas.’’ 

Another curious passage is that in 
which he mentions the custom of the 
women washing their linen in the 
river, at the reflux of the tide, when 
the water was clear. He had some- 
times seen, he says, twelve women 
together standing on the long steps of 
the Back. The sight is familiar to 
those who have visited Paris and other 
French towns; and the furniture of 
the churches may also be compared 
with what is still observed in the sea- 
ports of France at the present day. 
In the chapel of St. Anne at Brisling- 
ton were two great square wax lights, 
eighty feet high; that of the cord- 
wainers ten fingers broad and eight 
thick ; that of the weavers eight fingers 
wide and seven thick; they were re- 
newed yearly at Easter, and cost 51. 
apiece. There were also before the 
image of St. Anne twelve wax lights ; 
and in the chapel were thirty-two 
votive ships and boats, five of which 
were made of silver, and each worth 
20s. 

William de Wyrcestre wrote at the 
time when Canynges, the great mer- 
chant, was in his glory, employing 
for eight years together 800 men in 
his ships, and 100 carpenters, masons, 
and other workmen on shore. Among 
the notes with which this volume is 
illustrated, are pedigrees of the prin- 
cipal old families of merchants, de- 
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rived from their wills, with cuts of 
their arms, among which we find that 
of William Hore, Mayor of Bristol in 
1312, displaying the same spread eagle 
and bordure engrailed, which appear 
on the shield of the excellent patron 
of topographical antiquities, the pre- 
sent Baronet of Stourhead. : 

Into the third article of the volume, 
* An Essay on the life and times of 
William Canynges,” we need not 
enter at length. It is an interesting 
compilation of the facts handed down 
to us respecting that prince of mer- 
chants, and recording historical facts 
of which no townsman of Bristol 
should be ignorant. Indeed, the whole 
volume is such as may well form a 
very agreeable study to every intel- 
ligent Bristolian; capable, no doubt, 
of still further illustration from those 
who have access to original docu- 
ments, or the ‘means of making per- 
sonal observations, nor will the anti- 
quaries of other ancient cities peruse 
it in vain for statements that will 
assist them, by analogy, in the eluci- 
dation of their own annals and esta- 
blishments. 


A Letter to Charles Purton Cooper, esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
&c. &c. &c., on the appointment of a 
Permanent Judge in the Court of 
Chancery in the place of the Lord 
Chancellor, and.a change in the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery and the House of Lords. 
By Causidicus, 8vo. pp. 29. 


A Second Letter, &c. pp. 31. 


THE design of these pamphlets is to 
show that the vacancy of the Chan- 
cellorship, by the placing of the Great 
Seal in the hands of Commissioners, 
affords a most desirable opportunity 
of reforming the judicial system of the 
Court of Chancery, by separating the 
judicial from the ministerial duties of 
that high office. The author would 
relieve the Chancellor from all business 
as a judge, except the hearing of ap- 
peals in the House of Lords, and some 
matters of little importance. His 
practical observations, as a lawyer, 
are just; and he clearly exposes the 
mischievous and ruinous consequences 
befalling suitors in Chancery, at a 
change of the supreme judge of that 
Court, caused by sudden political 
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movements. In this we readily agree : 
but we cannot agree with the premises 
from which he argues this result, as.a 
restoration of the supposed antient 
character of the Chancellorship. He 
says :— 

‘* In early times the Chancellor could 
hardly be considered as a minister ; ‘poli- 
tics drew scarcely at all upon his time. 
He was the head of a sort of college of 
justice, consisting of the Masters in 
Chancery and the Six Clerks, all of whom 
were then in holy orders; and the ad- 
ministration of justice was the principal, 
if not the sole object of his attention. 
Cabinet councils occupied him not; he 
was not called away in the midst of hear- 
ing a great cause, to discuss urgent ques- 
tions of policy, foreign or domestic, and 
upon which his own continuance in office 
might depend ; or if this ever happened, 
it was but seldom, and not as since the 
beginning of the present century, and 
more especially of late, weekly and daily, 
to the great waste of time of the court, 
and the just dissatisfaction of the suitor ; 
who, ignorant as he may be of law mat- 
ters, cannot fail to see that the judge’s 
mind is engaged with other things than 
the pleadings before him.’’ Letter, p. 6. 


Nothing can be more untrue than 
this position. Both history and re- 
cords incontestably show that in early 
times the Chancellor and the Justi- 
ciary were the two principal council- 
lors and ministers of state, inseparable 
from all public transactions, foreign 
and domestic, and constantly attendant 
at all the King’s councils. Differently 
from modern custom, the Chancellor 
was the principal and the only Secre- 
tary of State: he had the especial care 
of foreign relations, and all documents 
connected therewith were prepared in 
his office, until by the gradual increase 
of the business of the privy council, 
secretaries for several departments of 
affairs were gradually appointed. 

To deprive the Chancellor, there- 
fore, of a political character and mi- 
nisterial duties, would be to destroy the 
essential part of his office as Keeper 
of the Great Seal; but to deprive him 
of regular judicial functions, which have 
been gradually acquired in the course 
of ages, would not only be desirable, 
but quite constitutional ; and experi- 
ence fully shows the necessity of this 
course. Yetas the Court of Chancery 


derives its authority from the office of 
Chancellor, and as the legislature has 
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already gone so far as to relieve the 
Chancellor of a part of his overwhelm- 
ing duties, by the appointment of a 
Vice-chancellor, there can be no rea- 
son why a Supreme Judge should be 
appointed under any other title ; it 
being evident that, whatsoever name 
he may bear, he must be the Chan- 
cellor’s deputy. We would, therefore, 
suggest the propriety of appointing a 
Second Vice-chancellor, to occupy the 
station next below the Master of the 
Rolls, and to give to the Vice-chan- 
cellor the power of hearing appeals, 
which now belongs to the office of 
Keeper of the Great Seal. This same 
method also might be effectually used 
to remedy an excessive increase of 
business, by the appointing of a Third 
Vice-chancellor, if a fourth equity judge 
should ever be required, either for a 
continuance, or until a vacancy of one 
of the superior stations should happen. 

The former of these pamphlets was 
written on the 22nd of April, when 
that was only expected, which was 
realized before the date of the second 
letter, the 21st of May. The latter is 
chiefly occupied with answering ob- 
jections against the measures recom- 
mended in the former letter. Herein, 
also, the author animadverts on the 
unfavourable reception that his 
pamphlet had met with from Mr. 
Cooper ; who, he says, had “‘ treated 
what was meant to convey an honour- 
able mark of distinction, as an affront,”’ 
and had thrown doubt on the accuracy 
of all those statements that concerned 
himself. Nor is this at all surprising, 
when we find the writer, a young 
barrister, who says he was a “‘ student”’ 
so lately as in 1830, not only ascrib- 
ing to Mr. Cooper a silent and benefi- 
cial influence over the legal reforms of 
the last four years (many of which, he 
says, had been suggested in his publi- 
cations, at a time when they seemed 
almost hopeless), but stating, as a rea- 
son for addressing him, ‘‘ the confi- 
dence thought to be reposed in you 
by more than one member of the pre- 
sent government, and the excellent 
use made by you of that confidence, 
by advising, as it is said you have 
done, that the Great Seal of England 
should be placed in the hands of Lords 
Commissioners.”” Indeed, there is a 


flippancy of style, and a frequent re- 
petition of the author’s doubt of inac- 
8 
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curacy in his own statements, espe- 
cially in the second letter, which must 
render unwelcome a publication in- 
volving the learned gentleman to whom 
it is addressed, in unpleasant respon- 


.sibilities, as though he were the secret 


plotter and contriver of Lord Broug- 
ham’s measures. To our certain know- 
ledge, such has been the impression 
left on Mr. Cooper’s mind; who has 
freely expressed his regret that these 
statements were promulgated, and 
has openly disclaimed the lavished 
honours. 

The looseness and carelessness to 
which we have alluded, are especially 
observable in the following passages :— 
I. p. 6, ‘the political changes, I 
think of 1830, or it might be at an 
earlier period.”—II. p. 13, ‘‘ unless 
the memory of what I have read in one 
of your publications is erroneous.’’— 
16, ‘‘ as I have somewhere read.’’— 
18-19, ‘‘ according to the traditions 
that have reached me.”’—21, “ if 1 
recollect right.”” Nor can we omit 
observing that the writer seems to have 
confounded ‘‘ The Great Seal’’ of the 
Parliament, with that of King 
Charles I.: the former had been in 
commission from the time when it was 
made, in 1643, and it is not right to 
speak of it ‘‘ as having passed through 
various hands” until 1646, when the 
Earl of Kent and others were ap- 
pointed its keepers. 


A Grammatical Sketch of the Greek 
Language. By R. G. Latham, B.A. 
Fellow of King’s college, Camb. 


THIS little book is an ingenious at- 
tempt to reduce the Greek language to 
the orthography of an universal alpha- 
bet. The following extract will show 
best the grounds on which Mr. Latham 
has formed his experiment. It will 
show also that he would reform the 
orthography of our own language, in 
the manner which he has set forth 
in another tract, an ‘‘ Address to 
Authors of England and America, on 
the Necessity and Practicability of per- 
manently remodelling the English Alpha- 
bet and Orthography.’’ The adoption 
of this new fashioned orthography, 
we consider a defect in the present 
book, which otherwise contains many 
clear and profound observations on 
the Greek language, and which on 
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that account deserves well to be known. 
The extract to which we have alluded, 
runs thus (p. 67.) We have printed 
it in Mr. Latham’s orthography. 


‘¢ Whosoever looks upon the present 
work as an attempt to supplant an old by 
a new orthography, or indeed as any- 
thing whatever, save and ekseept an eks- 
periment upon an alfabet, akkuses the 
author of more presumption than he 
would willingly take kredit for; and ra- 
ther than an éksperiment in and of itself, 
it is one of aseries of eksperiments upon 
the following kwestion :—Js there, or is 
there not, aught so very kabalistik, so ta- 
lismanik, in the form of alfabetikal kha- 
rakters, that, supposing any given arti- 
kulation or sound to be representable in 
one language by a given sign or letter, 
it is not equally representable by that 
same sign or letter in another language ? 
Thus, supposing the sound of the 4 as in 
bat, to be ekspressible by 4 as in English, 
is it not equally ekspressible by the same 
‘letter in Greek, or any other language? 
Grant once, that a simple single sign may 
represent a simple single sound in one 
language as well as another, and there is 
no alfabet in the world which may not be 
transcribed into Roman letters, as far as 
the letters of the two alfabets korrespond 
in power, and by new signs adapted to the 
genius of the Roman alfabet when they 
do not korrespond. * * * The pre- 
sent work then is an eksperiment, not 
upon the possibility of persuading people 
to relinquish a familiar for an unfamiliar 
mode of writing, but one upon the eks- 
tent of the necessity of using two signs 
for one sound in the abstrakt. 





Memorials of Oxford, Nos. 23 to 32. 


SINCE our last review, ten more 
numbers have appeared, and it is but 
just to add that the work keeps up the 
high character which the early por- 
tions led the subscribers to expect. 
The numbers now before us comprise 
accounts of All Souls, Brazencse, 
Corpus Christi, and Exeter Colleges ; 
the Observatory and Museum, the 
Castle and Town Hall, the Radcliffe 
Library, and the parishes of Holywell, 
St. Clement’s, St. Martin’s, and St. 
Peter le Bailey. 

All Souls, the magnificent founda- 
tion of Archbishop Chichele, ranks 
high among the buildings of the Uni- 
‘versity ; a larger portion of the work 
is in consequence allowed to it, in 
‘common with the more imporfant of 
the Colleges. It is illustrated by four 

Gent. Maa. Von. lV. . 
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engravings and four wood-cuts. The 
singularity of the modern part of its 
architecture is worthy of attention; 
the fanciful towers of Hawksmoor are 
by no means deficient in beauty. The 
Cloister, finished about 1734 from the 
designs of the same architect, is shewn 
in one of the plates; its exterior fea- 
tures appearing in one of the views of 
Radcliffe Library: the columns are 
Doric,- and the Italian architecture 
prevails, but the simple groined ceiling, 
the piers, and the attached semi- 
columns, give it more the air of an 
early Norman or Lombardic work, 
than that of a building erected in the 
eighteenth century. 

The Observatory is an extensive mo- 
dern building; its predecessor was a 
very humble structure, more resem- 
bling a pigeon house upon a garret. 
The two edifices may fairly enough 
represent the state of the science at 
the respective periods of their con- 
struction. 

A good account of the ancient Cas- 
tle is given, with vignettes of its re- 
mains, and a view of the modern 
Gaol on its site. The engraving of 
the Town Hall which accompanies it, 
is almost too good for the subject. 

The Radcliffe Library is well known 
to architectural readers from the pub- 
lication of Gibbs’ designs. Thepeculiar 
effect which Messrs Mackenzie and 
Le Keux succeed in giving to their 
representations of buildings, is finely 
employed in this instance, in setting 
forth the beauties of this fine dome. 
However much the exterior may re- 
mind the spectator of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, still there is considerable origin- 
ality and taste displayed in the design. 
A cupola formed after the modern 
Italian model, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to possess any very novel fea- 
tures. The design had been absolutely 
exhausted before Gibbs raised this 
structure. A cupola on a large scale 
will always be a grand feature in every 
view of a city; and, among the public 
buildings of Oxford, the Radcliffe 
dome will ever rank as one of the 
finest. The view of the exterior em- 


braces a part of All Souls, and shews 
in addition the elegant spire of St. 
Mary’s. 

Brazenose has a chapel of the 
mixed Gothic and Italian of the 
sixteenth a ceiling is, not- 
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‘withstanding this admixture, a very 
respectable specimen of Fan-work, 
resembling the roof of the Cathedral. 
This College, with Corpus Christi and 
Exeter, are the remaining structures 
described in the numbers already pub- 
lished; their architectural features 
have received equal justice with those 
which have previously appeared. One 
of the engravings represents the prin- 
cipal part of Exeter College as it ap- 
peared on the completion of the recent 
alterations in the design. The gate- 
way has been rebuilt four times in as 
many centuries. 

The numbers which comprise the 
parishes are not the least interesting 
portions of the work; many remark- 
‘able and interesting objects, which are 
‘less known than the Colleges, are 
there called into notice from compara- 
‘tive obscurity. Holywell Church is a 
respectable ancient building, marked 
with a solemnity of character which 
is aided by the very neat and pleasing 
church gate. A vignette is given of 
Seal’s Coffee House, remarkable as 
having been built by Sir John Van- 
burgh, and it preserves, though on a 
small scale, the peculiar features of 
‘the work cf this architect, heavy, but 
in all cases grand and effective. 

St. Clement’s Church is modern, a 
Norman design, the plan by Mr. Ro- 
bertson. The Old Church, shown in 
a vignette, though an extremely hum- 
ble building, had a splendid east win- 
dow. Every parish church in Oxford 
appears to have been distinguished by 
some excellency ;* it is lamentable to 
witness the rage for building new 
‘churches reducing their number. The 
‘modern church is represented in an 
engraving in which a river with a boat 
and some anglers form the most pro- 
minent features : the church is in the 
back-ground, perhaps it is as well 
that it is. One of Mr. Smith’s best 
wood-cuts represents ‘‘ Joe Pullen’s 
Tree,”” immortalized in the Reform 
Act. It is situated in the parish of St. 
Clement’s. 

St. Martin’s or Carfax Church is 
another modern structure, the ap- 
pearance of which makes the spectator 


* Many views of the Parish Churches 
in Oxford have appeared in the Gentle- 
-man’s. Magazine, from the elegant and 
faithful pencil of Mr. J. C. Buckler. 
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regret the loss of the old one: a vig- 
nette of this edifice, with a long porch 
or portico attached to it, is given with 
the following observations on one of 
the many singular localities in the 
University. 


‘* Attached to the east end of the Old 
Church was Pennyless Bench, chiefly 
known to modern readers by T. Warton’s 
humourous description of it in his ‘ Com- 
panion to the Guide, and Guide to the 
Companion,’ but Wood informs us, ‘ that 
here the Mayor and his brethren met oc- 
casionally on public affairs,’ probably 
when proclamations were to be read. 
This bench is mentioned in the parish 
accounts in the 37th Henry VIII. and 
was then either first erected, or entirely 
rebuilt ; it was again rebuilt with a shed 
over it supported on stone pillars, which 
were afterwards removed, and a sort of 
alcove substituted for them. In 1747 it 
was represented to the City Council that 
‘the Old Butter Bench, otherwise Pen- 
nyless Bench, was a great nuisance, being 
a harbour for idle and disorderly people :’ 
and it was then ordered to be immediately 
taken down. The site of it continues to 
be a favourite loitering place to this day, 
and it is still the custom for labourers 
out of employment to wait about this 
spot for the chance of being hired.’’ 


St. Peter’s in the Bailey is an un- 
sightly church, built in 1740, an in- 
auspicious period in the history of 
church architecture. A vignette re- 
presents the present appearance of 
White Hall, a structure of considerable 
antiquity still existing in this parish, 
and one of a numerous class of build- 


ings formerly existing in the Univer- 


sity. Skelton has engraved a drawing 
of the hall as a place no longer in ex- 
istence, a blunder he was led into by 
seeking for it in the other parish dedi- 
cated to St. Peter. 


Notices of the Holy Land, and other 
Places mentioned in Scripture, By 
the Rev. Spence Hardy. 


THE writer is a Wesleyan mission- 
ary, who left Ceylon to return to Eng- 
land by the overland passage, and who 
has given in this little volume the 
fruits of his journal. It is written as 
a plain narrative of facts, and does 
credit to the author’s observation as 
well as to his feelings. The countries 
through which he passed, and the 
scenes he viewed, were of the highest 
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interest, from the Palace of Pharoah 
and the House of Joseph, to Athens 
*« the Eye of Greece,” and the glories 
of imperial Rome. At p. 81 the 
author says, 


‘¢ The tale has been often repeated that 
the Sepoys who joined the British army 
in the war against Napoleon, performed 
their devotions in the temple of Dende- 
rah, as if they had taken it for one of 
their own places of worship. The anec- 
dote, perhaps, rests upon too strong proof 
to be questioned; but it is contrary to 
the known custom of the Hindoos. They 
do not acknowledge a place that has once 
been desecrated; and the wonderful Cave- 
temples, near Bombay, have no attendant 
priesthood, and scarcely a single worship- 
per. I did not discover so much simi- 
larity between the Braminical temples, 
and the Egyptian, as to prove an identity 
of religion, though I must confess that I 
am not deeply versed in either supersti- 
tion, being most conversant with Budd- 
hism. The most prominent examples I 
observed were the Lingam, the Lotus, 
and the Hanshaga, or King of birds. 
The symbol of the Phallus is exhibited 
in many places, particularly at Karnac, 
and its popularity in India, as the com- 
mon form of an idol, I need not repeat. 
In history a few more particulars may be 
mentioned, such as the use of brazen 
vessels cleaned every day : the shaving of 
every part of the body by the priesthood : 
their confinement to one mode of dress: 
their frequent ablutions : their veneration 
for cows, and their abhorrence for swine. 
These observances, common to both re- 
ligions, may prove that they derived their 
origin from one source, but were differ- 
ently modified to meet the different cir- 
cumstances. The simplicity of the 
Egyptian architecture may argue its 
superior antiquity. To express power, 
the Deity was formed in colossal propor- 
tions, and the Hindoos used the same 
method for the same purpose; but in 
addition gave to the idol a multitude of 
arms, an idea which was probably in- 
tended to bea refinement upon the African 
usage. The thought might be extended, 
but the controversy cannot be entered 
into within the narrow limits to which 
these observations are confined.” 


’ Of the population of Egypt, he says, 
(p. 90) 


‘The people of Egypt are divided 


into Copts, Arab Fellahs, and Bedouin 
Arabs. There are also living among’them 
many Turks, Jews, Greeks, Syrians, Ar- 
menians, and Berberries and other blacks. 
The language at present spoken is the 
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Arabic. The Copts are Christians, and 
are supposed to be descendants of the an- 
cient Egyptians, though there is little re- 
semblance in their features to the ancient 
statues. Their population is stated at 
160,000, but I should think this number 
is below the truth. The Fellahs are said 
to amount to 2,250,000, and the Bedouins 
to 180,000: they are all Mussulmans. 
The Turks are the rulers of the people ; 
the Copts are the secretaries of govern- 
ment; the Jews are mercers; Syrians, 
Greeks, and some of the Copts are mer- 
chants ; the Fellahs constitute the pea- 
santry; the Bedouins wander in the de- 
sert ; and the Berberries and other blacks 
are household slaves.’’ 


After describing the topography of 
Jerusalem, and questioning the truth 
of the various places now shown as 
the scenes of the most affecting and 
awful occurrences in Sacred History, 
Mr. Hardy very judiciously and wisely 
adds :— 


‘* It would be a work of no mean’ ser- 
vice to Christianity could it be proved 
that the monks and pilgrims are utterly 
in error ; and it is well the sacredness of 
the places can be called in question by 
arguments so powerful as those within our 
reach. They have ministered to folly, 
superstition, and actual crime. Whilst 
they have promised a plenary forgiveness 
of sin, they have added to that sin, ren- 
dered its stain deeper, and its punishment 
more severe; and whilst they have pro- 
fessed to magnify the death and passion 
of our Lord, they have taken from them 
all their power, by substituting a personal 
visit to the supposed Calvary, in place of 
an application by faith to the Son of God 
in heaven. It was in mercy that the 
tomb of Moses was hidden from the 
knowledge of the Jews, and it has been 
in equal mercy that the exact situation 
of the tomb of Jesus has been hid from 
the knowledge of the Church, as it has 
been thus saved from the desecration of the 
thousand sins that have been committed 
under the sanctity of its holy name.’’ 


We shall give one more quotation 
before we conclude, from our author’s 
reflexions on the scenes yet sanctified 
in the hearts of believers, though de- 
spoiled of all their outward beauty. 


. ‘‘ The site of Jerusalem” is peculiarly 
adapted to have appeared in beauty, when 
its hills were terraced after the manner of 
the East, and were verdant with -the 
olive, the fig-tree, and the vine: but that 
which was then its beauty, now adds to 
its deformity, and the bare and blasted 
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rocks seem to say, that God in his anger 
has passed by, and cursed the city for its 
sins. There are rocks, but they have no 
sublimity ; hills, but they have no beauty ; 
fields and gardens, but they have no rich- 
ness ; valleys, but they have no fertility ; 
a distant sea, but it is the Dead Sea. No 
sound is now heard, but that of the pass- 
ing wind, where the audible voice of Je- 
hovah once spoke in thunder; the sky is 
now cloudless and serene, where the 
angel of the Lord was once seen in glory ; 
the paths are now deserted, where the 
tribes once approached from the most 
distant parts to the festivals of the temple, 
the old man and the venerable matron, 
and the beloved son and the beautiful 
daughter, weeping for very gladness as 
they came. And in that city, where once 
was the monarch, his brow encircled with 
the golden diadem, and in his train the 
noble and the wise, there is now no 
higher power than a delegated governor, 
and its own people are the most despised 
of men.”’ 


Philanthropic Economy, or the Philo- 
sophy of Happiness, By Mrs. Lou- 
don, of No. 3, Clarendon Place, 
Clarendon Square, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire. 


Mrs. LOUDON, while drinking the 
Leamington waters, amused her lei- 
sure hours with the favourite and 
fashionable study of Polit‘cal Eco- 
nomy; and in these pages she has 
concentrated the results of her.reading 
and her meditation. The book is de- 
dicated, virtually, to a very few of her 
select friends, who indeed are the only 
persons who can challenge a right to 
the title which she demands. ‘To 
every human being on whom God has 
bestowed the gift of Reason, this 
earnest appeal to reason, to justice, to 
honesty, to pure morality enforced by 
sacred obligation, to every noble sym- 
pathy of humanity, is, with ardent 
feelings of good will to all, inscribed 
by the authoress,” &c. The mottoes 
of the title-page, she says, have been 
selected, because from their considera- 
tion, connectedly, the unavoidable in- 
ference follows, that if we would obey 
the commandment, ‘‘‘to love one 
another,”’ we must not tax the ‘‘ neces- 


saries of life.” - Our readers will 


doubtless be anxious to know what 
these twin-texts’ are, which: prohibit 
monopolies, put down smuggling, and 
advocate the cause of free trade in every 
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thing,.and all over the world. They 
are as follows :—‘‘ A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.”—St. John, ch. xiii. v. 34, 
“Taxes upon the necessaries of life 
have nearly the same effect upon the 
circumstances of the people, as a poor 
soiland a bad climate.”—Adam Smith, 
Wealth of Nations. From the callida 
junctura which binds these quotations 
together, Mrs. Loudon’s treatise arises, 
and she deduces the conclusion that the 
CornLaws ought to be abolished, being 
contrary to the designs of God, and 
the doctrines of Smith. We must beg 
leave to pass over the first sixty pages © 
on the Philosophy of Happiness, as itis 
written in language beyond our humble 
comprehension, being certain that we 
can never comply with the demand of 
the learned authoress, that “ it is ne- 
cessary for every member of the whole 
family of man to comprehend the 
tendency of every institution which 
forms any portion of the system under 
which he lives, as well as the funda- 
mental distinction between bad and 
good government.” Verily, a task like 
this would leave us very little time for 
reading Mrs. Loudon’s future valuable 
publications, and we will, therefore, 
contentedly take our knowledge of 
such subjects from her at second-hand; 
being convinced, that we are safe 
under the guidance of her moderation, 
knowledge, and practical wisdom. 
For instance, we at once learn from 
her the evil tendency of one most im- 
portant institution, and we feel how 
sagaciously and truly she has dis- 
cerned and exposed its weakness. 
** How much (she says) have they to 
answer for, (the self-styled holy) who 
by their love of worldly gain, and 
worldly pomp, have brought all that is 
holy, just, and true, with too many 
into absolute disrepute :—(that is, the 
Clergy of the Church of England have 
made people hate justice, truth, and 
holiness, changed the Church of good 
will, into the Church of Rathcormac, 
and reduced all the law and the Pro- 
phets to two new commandments. 
‘* Pay the great tithe, and pay the 
lesser tithe.”) Having thus gained 
fromMistress Loudon, acorrect opinion 
of the’Church, we cheerfully advance 
with her in her scrutiny into the State, 
feeling assured that, however bitter 
and spiteful her language may be: 
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against clergymen and gentlemen of 
landed property, she still preserves 
the spirit of her motto, and loves them 
in her heart. By the help of Sunday 
Newspapers, Penny Magazines, the 
Edinburgh Review, the Spectators, 
Key to Political Knowledge, assisted 
by a Pamphlet or two of Colonel Tor- 
rens, Mistress Loudon has brought 
forward once more in grim and for- 
midable array, all the well-known ar- 
guments in favour of free trade in 
corn; which she has seasoned with a 
little spice and curry of herown. She 
accordingly informs us that at some fu- 
ture day, it will be held a disgrace of the 
deepest dye, to be descended from any 
one who supported the Corn Laws; 
as from Lord Liverpool, Lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. Canning, Sir R. Peel, or 
Lord Althorpe, and such persons. 
“‘ Oh! the time will come some ge- 
nerations hence, perhaps, when an 
Englishman’s greatest anxiety will be 
to prove that he is not descended from 
any of those whose names will then 
appear marked with obloquy on the 
pages of history, as having in the 
great assembly of Legislators lifted up 
their voices, and in the presence of 
their Maker, and the nation, uttered 
sophisms, with a view to gaining over 
a majority of the unwary, the unin- 
formed, and the unprincipled to join 
them in trampling upon those rights 
which they one and all undertake to 
protect.”” We must reluctantly pass 
over a great portion of Mistress Lou- 
don’s volume, not only because we are 
much pressed for time, but because 
the arguments she ‘advances may be 
found much more clearly stated by 
Colonel Torrens and others; except 
indeed, that we do not recollect that 
the Colonel goes quite so far as the 
lady, who says that her leading Prin- 
ciple of Love, includes not only a total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn 
Laws, and of all restrictions on the 
importations of live cattle, salt meat, 
butter, cheese, and all other first ne- 
cessaries and raw materials, and a 
commutation of every other tax, direct, 
or indirect, but also the discontinu- 
ance of every species of monopoly, 
protection, custom, duty, bounty, pub- 
lic or private corporation privilege, 
or partial interference of any kind, 
&c. The effect of this would be uni- 
versal prosperity and happiness. The 
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King’s Bench and Criminal Courts 
would become empty and useless, 
the sanguinary part of our Penal Code 
might be dispensed with, and what 
remained become, with the blessing of 
God, a dead letter:—the labourer 
would rise to a sort of voluntarily- 
industrious gentleman. What was to 
become of the farmer is not said, but 
we believe he is to be sent to Man- 
chester or Leeds; and for the land- 
lord, whose rent has entirely ceased, 
and whose land isentirely uncultivated, 
a new and bright prospect now opens 
before him ; for he is told to cover his 
estate with small tenements, for which 
speculators will be ready to give hima 
price! ! 


Oh ! fortunatos nimium, suasi bonanorint 
Agricolas ! 


Had the landlord this knowledge of 
his own good, he would not, good 
easy man! grumble at being told that 
he is to cover his estate with houses, 
when, from his rents having ceased, he 
has not a farthing to lay out; but 
nevermind. ‘* Landlords,” he is told, 
“« will have nothing to complain of, 
for land, at least, would be sufficiently 
valuable ; even the wretched clay soils, 
so much and so greatly complained of 
for cultivation, would do to build great 
Manufacturing Towns upon, and if the 
clay, in such cases, happened to be brick 
clay, so much the better.’ This is all 
very consolatory no doubt, and will 
refresh the spirits of the landowners. 
exceedingly ; but prosperity may. be 
dangerous even from its excess. The 
tide of opulence seems flowing in 
faster than its waters can diffuse 
themselves. From the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, and most other laws, the 
population has so-increased, ‘‘ as that 
the possession of a small portion of 
ornamental pleasure ground should 
confer distinction, and fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruits, &c., become what hot- 
house grapes and pines are now, the 
fare only of the very rich :’’ it is owned 
“* that such an excess of competition 
would be far from desirable ;” yet it is 
added, ‘‘ona more moderate view of 
the subject, the future prospects of. 
landlords will be splendid beyond de 
scription. He would let a part of his 


estate, and obtain building or accommoda-. 
tive price for it, and then he may turn 
the remainder into beautiful parks and 
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pleasure grounds for his own gratifica- 
tion.” But lest the landlords should 
be too dull to comprehend with exact- 
ness Mistress Loudon’s reasoning in 
their favour, she is obliging enough, 
like her predecessors Mrs. Glass and 
Mrs. Rundeil, to put it in the form 
of a recipe. The following then, she 
says, is a recipe for making one acre 
of land produce more quarters of 
wheat, than is grown on the greatest 
and best managed farm in the world! 
—‘ Abolish the Corn Laws !—Then 
take an acre of ground and create 
upon it an extensive factory. How 
many quarters of wheat will these im- 
mense sums, (gained by the factory) 
purchase in the Amsterdam or 
Havre Market? Or in Russia, Ame- 
rica, or Poland? Let the money be 
sent to any of these places, and the 
quarters of wheat be brought back and 
laid down at the very door of the fac- 
tory.” We grant this reasoning to be 
irresistible, and the whole system is 
brought before us in so graphic a form, 
that fatuity itself could not but own 
its success. But if any inconvenience 
(for that is the term) be apprehended 
from a fall of rent, the allotment sys- 
tem will set it all right: a system 
which seems to possess, like the magic 
lamp, the power of creating im- 
measureable wealth. Farmers, it is 
said, cannot afford rent for good land ; 
but a poor man with fourteen children 
hired three acres and a half of very 
poor land, at 50s. improved it, paid 
101. rent, and realized funds to 
rebuild his house and purchase the 
land? A stronger instance occurs. 
A labourer very poor and destitute 
hired one acre of land: he then 
purchased nine acres from his 
profits, and now is worth 15001. 
Another raises four tons of carrots on 
a quarter of an acre, which would 
take us twoacres to effect. Another 
who rents three acres of land, saves 
301. a year. This is Prosperity with 
her cornucopia overflowing : and then 
there is no deduction from these abun- 
dant profits, for the authoress says, 
“* as to taxation,—let no man in the 
Kingdom be taxed!!!” This looks 
well: but as long as a government 
exists it must raise money to pay 
its expenses. Mistress Loudon there- 
fore proposes a property tax, and as 
she likes simplification, she takes it 
in this clear and masterly manner: 
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50 millions of money are wanted; 
you have 25 millions of population. 
Raise 25 millions by a property-tax ; 
then by a poll-tax lay a pound a 
head on every person, which will 
be so light as not to be felt: that is, 
dukes, commoners, cobblers, tinkers, 
thieves, beggars, prostitutes, paupers, 
cripples, boys, girls, prisoners for 
debt, and inmates of workhouses and 
madhouses, will all easily and cheer- 
fully contribute their poll-tax of one 
pound each, and the revenue is se- 
cured. Then, to increase the civil and 
social rights, the law of primogeniture 
is to be abolished, because the younger 
sons of the nobility are all cast, like 
charity children, on the subscriptions 
of the public, and because it tends to 
degrade women, Some Commoners 
are to sit in the House of Peers, for 
the purpose of instilling more liberal 
feelings into them, and _ breaking 
through their ease. To purify the 
House of Commons, members are to 
resign at the will of their constituents, 
and then there ‘f would be no more 
crowing like cocks, braying like asses, 
or yelling like savages in the House, 
or peals of laughter during the descrip- 
tion of the distresses of the labouring 
people.” The tithes would be returned 
to the poor, from whom they have 
been unjustly withheld; and the cler- 
gyman should have no more than was 
necessary to the supply of his simplest 
wants. This, united to the ballot, 
and a complete municipal reform, will 
effect all that Mistress Loudon at pre- 
sent considers necessary to the happi- 
ness of the nation, Thus has she 
worked out her pringiples, and shown 
that the precept of ‘ Love one another’ 
of the Apostle, evinces itself by the 
abolition of corn laws—the increase of 
manufactures—the institution of a pro- 
perty tax—the destruction of tithes— 
the abolition of the privileges of nobi- 
lity—the allotment system—ballot— 
and universal suffrage. 





History of Hardwicke Hall : illustrated 
by Plans, Elevations, and Internal 
Views of the Apartments, from ac- 
tual measurement. (Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus, Part III.) By P. F. Ro- 
binson, Architect, F.S.A. &c. &c. 
Imperial Folio. 


IT is with the greatest pleasure that 
we welcome a new Part of Mr, Robin- 
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son’s magnificent work, because it 
forms a splendid exception to the ge- 
neral produce of an age of cabinet li- 
braries and threepenny prints. We 
do not suppose that a strict architec- 
tural critic would decide that Hard- 
wick Hall was one of the most im- 
portant subjects that could be selected 
for the Vitruvius Britannicus ; but we 
well know that it is a mansion that 
has long been celebrated as having in- 
spired every feeling visitor with sen- 
sations of highly gratified curiosity, 
and the liveliest visions of the past. 

This, however, has arisen from its 
internal decoration, and its antique 
furniture, rather than from what can 
be properly deemed architecture. 

Its external features are indeed re- 
markably plain, the grand aim of the 
designer having been general loftiness, 
and to make the windows as large as 
possible. He omitted the pilasters 
and exuberance of carving which had 
characterized his immediate predeces- 
sors of the Elizabethan age ; and con- 
fined his ornaments to an open parapet 
pierced with scroll-work and the fre- 
quently repeated initials of E. S. be- 
neath a Countess’s coronet. The Tu- 
dor windows he not only enlarged, 
but so much elongated as to make 
them resemble, both from their shape 
and from the position of their rectan- 
gular mullions, the sash windows of 
more recent times. 

Besides the actual curiosity of the 
apartments, as undisturbed specimens 
of antique splendour, a factitious inte- 
rest has been imparted to them, as 
having been deemed the dwelling- 
place and prison of Mary Queen of 
Scotland. Traditional history, though 
almost always, perhaps, founded on 
some portion of truth, is seldom accu- 
rate; and of this Hardwick is a me- 
morable instance. It is first stated to 
have been visited by Wolsey, but that 
visit is found to have been to another 
Hardwick. It is not ascertained that 
the Scottish Queen was even a casual 
visitor. The fact is that the present 
mansion was not commenced until 
1590, that is, three years after Mary’s 
execution ; and the apartment which 
now goes by the name of her room, 
was fitted up in the year 1599. It is 


true, however, that the furniture was 
brought from Chatsworth, where Mary 
sojourned during several summers un- 
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der the custody of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, and a carving of 
the arms of Scotland sanctions the 
idea that the furniture in that room is 
actually the same which was employed 
in her service. 

Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, 
the founder of this edifice, is one of 
the most remarkable characters in the 
whole female peerage. Herself an 
heiress, she was the wife of four hus- 
bands, and with each alliance ad- 
vanced her station in society. Her 
sons founded the two families of Ca- 
vendish Duke of Devonshire, and Ca- 
vendish Duke of Newcastle. She raised 
three splendid houses, Chatsworth, 
Oldcotes, and this of Hardwick. To 
this her paternal inheritance, she re- 
turned in her last widowhood, and 
erected the mansion which forms the 
subject of this work, apparently as a 
suite of apartments for her own dig- 
nified habitation ; for the house is not 
large, and the old mansion was pre- 
served for the family, and its decayed 
walls still remain at a short distance. 
It is true that, in point of magnifi- 
cence, this palace was worthy to re- 
ceive a Queen ; yet from the memorials 
we have of the manners of the age, as 
well as of the personal character of the 
foundress, we know that it would not 
be deemed too stately for herself. 
Here, then, did ‘‘ Bess of Hardwick,’’ 
the most politic and aspiring woman 
of her time, sustain the dignity of a 
Countess Dowager, and received in her 
presence chamber, as a provincial 
sovereign, the homage of the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. 

On the principal fioor towards the 
entrance front, is a state room sixty- 
five feet long, with a great embayed 
recess; a handsome library, nearly 
square (32 ft. by 38), occupiesthe centre 
of the building; and a space corre- 
sponding to the state-room is formed 
into three bed-rooms. A picture gal- 
lery, 166 feet in length, with two 
large bays, occupies the whole extent 
of the other front. 

Round these apartments the carvings 
and stucco-work, the tapestry, the 
furniture, and the pictures, are rich 
indeed. In the views, which are all 
drawn and engraved by Mr. Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A. every thing is made out 
with surprising accuracy and minute- 
ness; as might well be expected from 
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that gentleman’s previous plates in his 
own accurate work on Ancient Furni- 
ture. He has evidently taken a pride 
and a pleasure in giving every article 
with perfect exactness, and we have 
seldom seen interior views the exami- 
nation of which so closely resembles 
being at the place itself. 

There are four interior views, one 
exterior, and two elevations, a plan, 
and a plate of the singular stucco 
frieze which runs round the state 
room. [tis composed of trees, nymphs, 
and animals, coloured after nature, 
something in the fashion of prints of 
Paradise in old bibles, or the African 
Glen at the London Colosseum. 

With respect to the accompanying 
letter-press, we regret to state that we 
cannot speak with approbation. We 
do not say it is uninteresting, for it 
mostly consists of very interesting 
biography, quoted from well - known 
works ; but it is neither scientific, per- 
tinent, nor well arranged. The de- 
scriptive portion is principally bor- 
rowed from # tour by the novelist Mrs. 
Radcliffe, whose remarks are alto- 
gether founded on the misapprehen- 
sion respecting Queen Mary. We 
should, on revision, have reduced the 
thirty pages by three fourths, and thus 
have saved the expenditure of much 
fine printing and expensive paper. 
After it had been shown that Mary of 
Scotland had personally nothing to do 
with Hardwick, why enter at length 
into her well-known history ? and why 
quote a long memoir of Lady Arabella 
Stuart from so common a book as 
Lodge’s Illustrious Portraits? The 
only biography which it was neces- 
sary to enlarge upon, is that of old 
Bess of Hardwick, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, whose name is identified with 
the spot, and whose own domain it is 
proclaimed to he by the giant letters 
which stand in every turret. 


Journal of a Visit to Constantinople 
and some of the Greek Islands, in the 
Summer of 1833. By John Auldjo, 
Esq. F.G.S. 


MR. AULDJO is a very gallant 
young gentleman, if he is not a very 
instructive or scientific traveller; and 
we will therefore give his description 
of a Turkish lady whom he was per- 
mitted to behold unveiled, thanks to 
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the increased liberality of modern 
times. 


‘¢ T enjoyed the pleasure of being in- 
troduced to a very handsome Turkish 
lady, whom Madame Guiseppino purpose- 
ly invited to her house, in order to give 
me an opportunity of witnessing a perfect 
specimen of oriental beauty. After a 
good deal of persuasion, she allowed me 
to copy her profile: Her eyes and eye- 
lashes were intensely black, though I 
suspect the latter were stained of a deeper 
dye than the natural one. Her com- 
plexion was beautifully fair, with the 
slightest tint of carnation suffused over 
her cheek. Her lips! sweet lips! that 
make us even sigh to see such. Her 
glossy hair, which was bound with a Ka- 
lemkeir, or painted handkerchief, repre- 
senting a whole parterre of flowers, fell 
in loose curls upon her shoulders, and 
down her back. She wore a short black 
velvet jacket, embroidered with gold lace, 
trousers of sky-blue silk, an under jacket 
of pink crape, and one of those transpa- 
rent skirts which ravish the beholder, and 
half reveal the charms they fain would 
hide. A magnificent Persian shawl en- 
circled her waist, which had nature’s own 
form, never having been compressed by 
the cruel bondage of stays. Her feet 
were in slippers, and two or three ugly 
rings deformed her white and slender 
fingers, the nails of which were dyed with 
henna. Around her neck she wore a 
double row of pearls, from which hung 
an amulet. Her skin was very white and 
beautiful, the constant use of the dry 
vapour bath having reduced it to a fine- 
ness which I can only compare to finely 
polished marble, and it looked as glossy, 
and as cold. She was well pleased with 
the drawing I made of her; and on rising 
to go away she put on her yellow boots 
over the beautiful white foot and ankle, 
which it was asin to conceal. Then don- 
ning her gashmak and cloak, she bade us 
adieu with a grace and elegance which 
few English ladies could equal. It was 
really delightful to watch the elegant 
manner in which this young and lively 
creature moved, and with how graceful 
yet unstudied attitude she accepted the 
sweetmeats I presented to her. Who 
would wish for spoons, or forks, or knives, 
when such fair hands were plunged with 
yours into the dish, and draw forth the 
contents with an air that fills one with 
admiration ? So soft, so gentle is the 
touch, with which every thing is handled, 
the contact being effected with the ex- 
treme tip of the finger alone, that it re- 
minds you of the half resisting, half fear- 
ful, yet graceful motion with which a 
well-bred cat dips her paw into the water. 
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I repeatedly thanked our hostess for the 
pleasure she had afforded me by an intro- 
duction to this very beautiful representa- 
tion of the much talked of and far famed 
Turkish ladies.’’ 


Mr. Auldjo’s account of the Russian 
influence at C., stantinople, and of 
the power of Count Orloff, is worthy 
our serious attention, though we have 
no fear of the unwieldy strength of 
that overgrown empire, as long as the 
other nations so far surpass it, as they 
do at present, in freedom, civilization, 
and knowledge. The motto of an 
English statesman, as regards the po- 
litics of Petersburgh and Constanti- 
nople, should be—Watch and Wait. 
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Provincial Sketches, by the Author of 
The Usurer’s Daughter, The Puritan’s 
Grave, &c. 


IT is difficult to say what is what 
the schoolmen call the ‘ causa im- 
pulsiva’ which leads to the multiplica- 
tion of works of this kind; but if they 
amuse the leisure hours of any class 
of readers, or represent to them new 
forms and modifications of many- 
coloured life, the purpose is answered. 
In the present volume, there is a 
variety of Tales and small Histories, 
each of which may find its admirer. 
«Ita que non prosunt singula, multa 
juvant.” 











The Gipsy, a Tale, by the Author of 
Richelieu. 3 vols.—The incidents of this 
tale are exceedingly improbable ; the cha- 
racters such as rarely occur; and the 
progress and developement of the plot too 
dark and mysterious; such a gipsy as 
Pharold never perhaps could exist ; such 
a villain as Lord Duory, if he did, should 
be forgotten. These are the two prin- 
cipal characters, and they are sketched, 
especially the former, with a powerful and 
vigorous hand. Yet we can hardly say 
that there is much originality in them ; 
the author must be content to have pro- 
fited by the creations which have been 
raised by his predecessors. Yet notwith- 
standing these defects, the work is far 
above the common standard, and indeed 
often approaches a high degree of excel- 
lence. The scenes are pleasingly and 
elegantly written; many observations and 
reflections are profound and apposite ; 
many beautiful descriptions occur, and 
some skilful developement of character 
is found. We only wish that the author 
had taken a more familiar ground ; and 
that the excitement caused by the folly of 
some, and the crime of others, had arisen 
from more pleasurable sources. 


Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman in 
Debt, &c. 3 vols. 1835.—If the scenes 
of folly, of vice, and crime, followed by 
their sure companions, misery, poverty 
and remorse, which are here displayed, 
should alarm the timid, awaken the 
thoughtless, or réstrain the dissolute, a 
good and sufficient purpose will be effected 
by the perusal of the volume. Wretched 
indeed are the guilty scenes which it pour- 
trays; there is the seducer and his vic- 
tim, the sharper and his prey, the rapa- 
cious usurer, the brutal gaoler, the reck- 
less spendthrift, the hardened criminal, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. LY. 


and the broken-hearted debtor. There is 
every variety of character which can be 
produced in 

London, the needy villain’s general home, 
The common sewer of Paris and of Rome. 


Hector Fieramosca; or, the Challenge 
of the Borletta, by the Marquis d’Aze- 
glio.—The author of this tale is the son- 
in-law of the celebrated Manzoni; the 
work, it is said, may have had a few 
master-strokes given to it by the poet’s 
hand ; at any rate, it has become justly 
popular, has been translated into French, 
and is an interesting tale of history em- 
bellished by fable. The account of the 
Challenge of the Borletta will be found in 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo the Xth. 


The Sketch Book of the South.—This 
volume is formed of eight different sto- 
ries, of which the journal of the late 
F. L. at p. 93, and the journal of the 
late Countess of * * * (three stars), are 
the most interesting; but the whole is 
written with a poetic feeling, and height- 
ened with rich and fanciful colouring. 
There is rather a lack of substance in the 
work, and if the gay feathers were plucked 
off, we are afraid the bird would appear 
rather small. The first tale promised a 
richer feast to follow than we have found. 

Amphora cepit 

Institui, currente rotA cur urceus exit.’’ 


The Seaside Companion; or, Marine 
Natural History, by Mary Roberts.— 
This is a very well-written little work, 
at once scientific and amusing. The his- 
tory of the corals, hydras, and sponges, is 
neatly and accurately given ; one passage 
occurs at p. 41, which we shall extract 
because of the truth which it asserts we 
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have no doubt. ‘‘ The reefs of coral 
which have been raised in the Dead Sea 
on the east of Egypt, and the sands of 
the desert which invade it on the west, 
concur in attesting this important truth, 
that our continents are not of a more 
remote antiquity than has been assigned 
to them by the sacred historian in the 
book of Genesis, from the great era of 
the Deluge ;’’ in reference to which Pro- 
fessor Jameson has remarked: ‘‘ That, 
as in civil history, records are consulted, 
medals examined, and antique inscrip- 
tions decyphered, in order to determine 
the epoch of these our revolutions, and 
to verify moral events; so in natural 
history, we must search the archives of 
the world, draw from the bosom of the 
earth monuments of former times, collect 
the fragments and gather into one body 
of proof all the indices of physical 
changes, which may enable us to retrace 
the different ages of nature.’ 


The Wife; or, Women as they are, a 
domestic tale.—This little play is from 
a female hand ; it is written in a familiar 
manner, like the style of Lillo; and the 
pith and moral of it lies in the following 
concluding lines : 

Ye men inconstant who are given to rove, 
And seek for pleasures in unlawful love, 
You but deceive yourselves in your own 

hurt, 

Forbear in time, nor vainly search for that 
Which Heaven, never intending, will avert. 
Therefore seek not to alter Fate’s decree, 
But with a virtuous wife contented be. 

To which we shall add, to conclude with 
a triplet: 


If you’ve a little child—you will be three. 


Lectures on Jonah, by the Rev. W. 
Sibthorpe, 2d ed. With a New Transla- 
tion.--This little work is executed with 
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learning and care. The translation is 
accurate, and not wanting in elegance ; 
and the illustrations are such as their 
piety will recommend to all. To the 
Scriptural student the volume will be 
eminently useful. 


The Captive, a tale of the War of 
Guienne, by the author of the Pilgrim 
Brothers. 3 vols. 

Lightning gleaming, 
Ladies’ maids screaming, 
Chambers haunted, 
Heroes daunted, 

Barons furious, 

Blasts sulphureous, 
Midnight fires, 

Knights and squires, 

Tabards, argent, azure, gules, 

With other nets, for catching fools, 

Many a rich and jewelled casket, 

What its secret ?—do not ask it ; 
Saracens flying on dragons from Delhi ; 
Such is the—nostri farrago libelli. 


Epitome of the County of Warwick, 
by Thomas Sharp. 8vo.—This is a com- 
pendious history of an important and in- 
teresting midland county, with which we 
have been much pleased, from the judg- 
ment and good sense displayed in its 
compilation. The information collected 
is full and satisfactory ; yet the whole is 
brought within a small compass, from the 
absence. of any needless digressions or 
long episodes. No subject is allowed to 
run riot in respect of space. It is ar- 
ranged in an alphabet of the parishes, 
while other heads are made accessible by 
acopious index. Birmingham, Coventry, 
Warwick, Kenilworth, Rugby, and Strat- 
ford afford matter of general interest: and 
we are sure the volume will be found ac- 
acceptable to the residents in the county 
at large, as well as to the visitors of 
Leamington, for whose use it was imme- 
diately intended. 





FINE 


Graphic Illustrations of the Life and 
Times of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 4to. and 
large 8vo. (Murray.)—Of all the publica- 
tions in illustration of the standard 
authors, this promises to be the most 
interesting. ach part is to contain one 
landscape illustration of the actual local- 
ities of Johnson’s life, two portraits, 
and two autograph letters. Of the first 
Part we may say, Quorum magna pars— 
for it contains a portrait of Edward Cave, 
in theatrical phrase, ‘‘ the original Syl- 
vanus Urban ;’’ a letter of his, relating to 
the Magazine, with a vignette of St. 
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John’s Gate, where it was first printed ; 
and a remarkable letter of Johnson to 
Cave. There is also a fac-simile of a 
letter of Mr. Gilbert Walmsley, written 
to introduce Garrick to Mr. Colson of 
Rochester, and containing this remarkable 
passage: ‘‘ He, and another neighbour of 
mine, one Mr. Johnson, set out this 
morning for London together. Davy 


Garrick to be with you early the next 
week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate 
with a tragedy, and to see to get himself 
employed in some translation, either from 
the Latin or the French. Johnson is a very 
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good scholar and poet, and I have great 
hopes will turn out a fine tragedy-writer.’’ 
These autograph treasures are from the 
collection of Mr. Upcott. The other 
portrait is that of Michael Johnson 
the Lichfield bookseller, Dr. Johnson’s 
father, whose features, now for the first 
time engraved, certainly bear some re- 
semblance to those of his son; and the 
landscape is a view of Lichfield, drawn 
by Stanfield, from across the lake. We 
cannot conceive any literary curiosities 
of greater interest. 





Roscor’s Wanderings through North 
Wales, Parts II1.—IV. 8vo.—The moun- 
tains and rivers, the castles and abbeys, 
of North Wales form the materials of 
these beautiful landscapes. Mr. D. Cox 
shows admirable skill in the figures by 
which his views are enlivened. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, as the engraver, executes his part 
with great beauty and evident care. Mr. 
Cattermole’s historical design of Richard 
II. and Bolingbroke, is sadly erroneous in 
costume, all for want of consulting the 
illuminations which accompany the Rev. 
Mr. Webb’s dissertation in the Archzeo- 
logia, where he would have found every 
thing ready to his hand. 





Gothic Ornaments, drawn from exam- 
ples executed in the improved Papier 
Méché, By Charles F. Bielefeld, Modeller, 
Ato. Nine plates.—The merits of this useful 
manufacture, of which we gave some ac- 
count in the article accompanying the 
view of the Pantheon Bazaar, in our Ma- 
gazine for January last, are well exhibited 
in the ornaments of the present tempor- 
ary House of Lords; the whole of the 
architectural decorations of which, in- 
cluding the canopy of the throne, are ex- 
ecuted in Mr. Bielefeld’s papier maché. 
A view of this Hall of Assembly, (which 
bids fair to be exceedingly short-lived,) 
forms the frontispiece to this brochure ; 
the other plates shew the ornaments at 
large, together with a very elegant design 
for an organ canopy. 





Britton’s Westminster Palace, Parts 
IV.—VII.—The plates published in this 
work continue to possess extraordinary 
interest, presenting many beautiful archi- 
tectural features, in combination with pic- 
turesque circumstances derived from the 
late catastrophe. Some plans and architec- 
tural sections add to their value. 





STANFIELD’s Coast Scenery, Parts 


I, II. 8vo.—Another work is here com- 
menced for the employment of those able 
artists in line engraving, which the Eng- 
lish series of Annuals, and other highly 
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finished miniature plates, have contributed 
to raise to so high a standard of excel- 
lence. The subject of Coast Scenery is 
one which affords the widest scope for 
the talents of the Painter, in exhibiting 
a changeful climate, a variety of atmos- 
pheric effects, grand natural features, with 
some of the busiest scenes of human 
life, and the greatest works of human in- 
dustry. With such materials the abilities 
of Stanfield will be displayed to the ut- 
most advantage. The subjects will not 
be confined to the British coasts, but will 
extend to those of France and Germany, 
and other picturesque portions of the Eu- 
ropean continent. In these numbers we 
have St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, 
St. Michael’s Mount in Normandy, Fal- 
mouth, the Botallack Mine in Cornwall, 
Dartmouth (two views), St. Malo, and an 
extensive landscape in Brittany, taken 
near Dol. 


ROYAL ACADEMY.—ARCHITECTURE. 

The architectural drawings, still crowd- 
ed into the Library, and still obtruded 
upon by portraits and other foreign sub- 
jects, do not indicate any considerable 
improvement in the science. The Archi- 
tecture of every country being influenced 
by local circumstances, by the habits and 
peculiarities of the people, we do not ex- 
pect in England to meet a structure 
marked by the lightness and elegance of 
our volatile neighbours, the French. Our 
buildings may be stamped with a serious, 
and even heavy, character; we may lay 
weighty load on the earth; but, still, 
there is no reason that we should allow 
our national taste to degenerate into 
plodding and dulness. Sir Christopher 
Wren happily combined the character- 
istics of the two nations. The buildings 
of Vanbrugh and his school are heavy, 
but full of grandeur; their merits are now 
better understood than formerly; but the 
Architecture of the present day bears no 
distinctive character. The older build- 
ings showed the impress of the hand of 
taste; those of the present, are the mere 
laboured productions of the mechanic ; 
the master-hand of the architect is no 
where apparent; and should any of the 
works of this age, by good fortune, reach 
to another generation, it will be imagined 
by our posterity that the builder must 
have performed the double offices atten- 
dant on design and execution. 

The formally dull compositions which 
the architects have palmed on the country 
as pure Grecian buildings, are happily 
falling into disrepute: if a more than 
ordinary tame design appeared, the ob- 
jectors were met with the assertion that 
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it was pure Greek, and the name of Peri- 
cles silenced every caviller. It will be 
long, however, before the effects of this 
miserable taste cease to influence the 
English school of Architecture. All the 
established architects of this day, as well 
as those who are rising into fame, have 
had their tastes vitiated by this spurious 
invention of instructors, and it will be 
long before the national taste will shake 
off its trammels. The Pointed style is 
placed in the same situation; though 
every opportunity is afforded to architects 
to execute designs in all the purity of 
ancient works, yet it must be obvious 
that the modern Gothic buildings, with 
few exceptions, are designed on Grecian 
principles. The Greek of Smirke, and 
the Gothic of Wyatt, will go on, hand in 
hand, pervading all our designs, until 
architects think for themselves; until, 
like the professors of every science, they 
avail themselves of the gifts of mind and 
genius, and rise above the narrow and 
limited dogmas of their professional in- 
structors. 

In Church Architecture, there are 
several examples in the present exhibition, 
but they all partake of the whims of the 
modern school ; a fondness for ornament, 
at least on paper; a great predilection 
for pinnacles; the determination to have 
a bit of finery, however the parsimony of 
— officers may wish to crop off every 
uxuriant point or crocket. Looking at 
the naked meeting-house structures, which 
are seen among the modern churches, it 
may be urged that some ornament is ne- 
cessary, and therefore a sentinel-like pin- 
nacle is allowed a place with no better 
effect than a fine ribbon on the cap of a 
slattern. It may be said that superfluous 
ornament is denied to the new churches ; 
true, in the /etter it is; but no one church 
has yet been erected, however low the 
estimate might have been, which does not 
contain some superfluous ornament; and, 
if many of the designs had not been pared 
down, this spurious taste would have 
been still more apparent. To combine 
ornament with utility, real or apparent, 
was the aim of all the by-gone architects : 
to embellish and trick out a building, is 
the only use for which our modern de- 
signers seem to think the decorations of 
the pointed style were invented. 

here are a great many designs for 
churches; but there is little variety, and 
still less originality, 

The following are among the princi- 


al :— 
, 915. View of the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Assumption, Carlow, Ireland. 
1009. View of the Protestant Church, 
Carlow.—T. A. Cobden, 
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Mr. Cobden has bad the good fortune 
to be the chosen of both creeds ; but his 
designs partake of the usual character of 
Irish Gothic. The first, the Catholic, 
has an octagon lantern tower, like St. 
Dunstan’s: the Protestant has little of 
the ancient Architecture about it except 
the slender octagonal spire, which is at- 
tached to an exalted body, without win- 
dows, in the west front (the only feature 
which is shown of either design). Ire- 
land possesses a great number of modern 
Gothic churches, all appearing as if de- 
signed by one hand, and the best even 
below the majority of our own attempts : 
the steeples are generally as slender as 
May-poles, and are attached to, not con- 
nected with, churches of Grecian design, 
the pediments of which, sloping down be- 
hind the tower, show plainly the forced 
and unnatural union between two essen- 
tially different styles. 

938. New Church about to be erected at 
Newport, Monmouthshire, from the designs 
of T. H. Wyatt. 

The principal feature is an octagon 
tower standing on a portico of open 
arches, and crowned with a spire, abso- 
lutely rivalling Mr. Bedford’s in Little 
Queen Street. The church has a sort of 
transept at each end, and appears to be 
imitative of the Lancet style. 

As a better example of ecclesiastical 
Architecture, we were pleased to meet 
with, 

913. Prior Park, Bath; now com- 
pleting, under the direction of H. E. 
Goodridge. 

A Roman Catholic Collegiate esta- 
blishment, on a very splendid scale; the 
alterations and additions are in the style 


.of the original building, the well-known 


residence of Ralph Allen, the friend of 
Pope. The group of buildings consist 
of a centre and two extensive wings, form- 
ing the segment of a large circle, and 
showing three distinct buildings united by 
a low arcade ; the centre is a magnificent 
mansion with a hexastyle portico, being 
the residence of the Apostolic Vicar; be- 
hind it is the intended church, which, 
when erected, will constitute one of the 
finest groups of buildings in this country. 
The church is a Greek cross in plan, 
with a cupola at the intersection; the 
structure of this dome much resembles 
St. Paul’s on a small scale, being a cir- 
cular range of columns enclosing the tam- 
bour, and bearing a lantern on the apex. 
The principal front has a splendid portico 
of six Corinthian columns, harmonizing 
with that of the episcopal residence in the 
tympanum, a relief apparently of the 
‘Sermon on the Mount.’ There is an 


apparent error in placing the church in 
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rear of the mansion, making what should 
be the principal a secondary object ; the 
situation, on an elevated spot of ground, 
admitting of a grand flight of steps, may 
somewhat obviate the defect ; but it must 
still occur, to every one acquainted with 
the ancient arrangement of ecclesiastical 
buildings, that the house is too prominent 
an object. The architect has shown bis 
good sense by adopting the Roman style 
of Architecture. 

In Domestic Architecture, there seems 
a probability of improvement; but even 
the best are far from pure: the fanciful 
taste which combines the Roman design 
with the Tudor oriel, which raises up 
towers of all shapes and sizes in happy 
confusion, still holds an almost sovereign 
sway. In this style is Studley Castle, and 
High Clif. 

950. Design for a House at Bucklebury 
(T. J. Fraucis) is in better taste; it is a 
fair specimen, both in materials and de- 
sign, of the later Tudor buildings ; but 
the architect has marred the whole by 
placing a church-porch against the front. 
The red brick-walls, and the dummies in 
them, are characteristic of the age. 

962. Margam, built by C. R. M. Talbot, 
Esq., by T. Hopper, appears to be a grand 
design, corrected before from Hengrave 
and Melbury. 

1029. Perspective View of a design for 
the Stockwell Grammar School, James 
Field, is not only a good specimen of the 
Elizabethan style, but is just what a 
grammar school ought to be: the rage for 
pinnacles and finery, is very apparent in 
many of the new grammar schools, parti- 
cularly the adopted design at Stockwell. 
Before quitting this branch of design, we 
cannot avoid noticing the Model of’ the 
School for Indigent Blind, S. Salier. The 
nature of the structure, a line of work- 
shops, built with the praiseworthy design 
of employing the afflicted inmates of the 
charity, seemed to call for no architectural 
display; but the architect thought other- 
wise : towers and stump pinnacles, odd 
gables, and oriel windows, are made to 
contrast with a long line of dwelling- 
house windows in the plainest style. The 
architecture defies appropriation ; it is 
probably ‘Gothic or Elizabethan !” 

The Alms-houses, said to be built at 
Ball's Pond, for the company of Tylers and 
Bricklayers. —F rom the stuccoed front, it 
would appear to have belonged to another 
worshipful company, the Plasterers. If 
we recollect aright, the hall of this com- 
pany was a synagogue, and is remarkable 
as a specimen of brick-work. When that 
structure was erected, the materials were 
not concealed or falsified by any of the 
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compositions now so fashionable, and 
from their fragile nature so appropriate 
to the buildings of the day. 

As to Town Halls, County Halls, 
and such-like edifices they generally 
show a large naked structure, with suffi- 
cient windows in its brick walls, and 
a high slated roof covering the whole; 
against one end or side, for it matters 
little to modern architects, stands a por- 
tico and pediment, no way connected with 
the building. Of this class of edifices, 
there are several in the present Exhi- 
bition, including the competition plans for 
the new Town Hall of Penzance, and, 
as might beexpected, the meanest of the 
whole has been the accepted design. 

Mr. Wilkins has an unhappy mode of 
introducing his designs to the public. 
Alas! for Wren, and Palladio, and Vi- 
travius, ancients and moderns, your fame 
is fast waning; it will vanish with the 
rising of the National Gallery! Mr. 
Wilkins has built a column; Trajan’s 
pillar is thrown into shade. No more 
shall the graceful structures of Rome 
claim our attention; we shall turn up 
our noses at the Monument. Mr. Wil- 
kins has found out the art of making a 
triumphal column out of the unmanageable 
Greek-Doric; put a block at its base; 
pile up several stages on its abacus, and 
you have a short column made into a tall 
one; as if alittle dumpy man witha high 
pair of pattens, a cap and a feather, could 
ever pass himself off for a grenadier. 

984. One of the proposed Designs for 
the Duke of York’s Column. W. Wilkins, 
R. A.—In the view, this Greek column is 
compared with the pillar of Trajan, the 
latter being expected to suffer from the 
comparison. 

1031. Mr. Wilkins exhibits a View of 
the National Gallery; and another com- 
parison is courted. It is shown as intend- 
ed to be finished, compared with what 
Mr. Wilkins would have made it, who 
speaks out his sentiments in a quotation, 
or rather a parody from Hamlet : 

“ Look here, upon this picture, and on 
this, buildings.”] 

The counterfeit “presentment of two 
The addition of a few feet to an eleva- 
tion, appears to have inflicted a serious 
injury on Mr. Wilkins’s original design ; 
the observation which must naturally 
arise on viewing the comparison is,—wh 
is a style of Architecture adopted which 
appears to be perfectly untractable, as well 
as utterly at variance with every thing 
around it? If it be true that the pro- 


portions are violated by this slight alter- 
ation, it is manifest that a style ought to 
have been chosen which would adapt itself 
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to local circumstances, and even to the 
caprices of employers. ‘These difficulties 
were felt by Wren; but his genius rose 
above such trifling obstacles. Would 
that a third design had been appended, to 
show what the National Gallery might 
and ought to have been! One good, it is 
hoped, will result from the controversy to 
which this structure has given rise, the 
extirpation of the taste for low Grecian 
buildings. 

The interest which another important 
public building will create, is anticipated 
b 


7985. Design for the new Houses of Par- 
liament, by converting Inigo Jones's struc- 
ture into a House of Lords, and by continu- 
ing the edifice towards the line of Privy 
Gardens, with a centre building, and a 
corresponding wing for the House of Com- 
mons.—C. H. Tatham. 

If Jones’s building required addition, 
surely his own design would be prefer- 
able to any new one, by whomever it might 
be composed. The present design re- 
peats the Banqueting house, at a distance 
from the present, and unites the two 
with a central building in a plainer style 
of Architecture, in which the features of 
the original structure are very poorly imi- 
tated, and which would possess the com- 
mon English peculiarity of making the 
centre subordinate to the wings. 

1030. Kast and west interior of Gatton 
Church, Surrey, as enlarged and entirely 
re-constructed by Lord Monson.— E. 

bb. 


ebb. 

The old church of Gatton was a struc- 
ture of a very humble character; unlike 
Shoreham or Romney, it displayed no 
evidence of the departed greatness of its 
despoiled borough. ‘The structure has 
been altered and fitted up, at apparently 
a great expense, and in a style resembling 
the chapel of a college. ‘The ceiling is 
an acute pointed yault, neither groined 
nor ribbed,—a form the most unprepos- 
sessing that could be adopted, both on 


account of the plainness and the idea of 
immense weight which such a vault will 
always create. The ribs of a cathedral 
vaulc so completely throw an air of light- 
ness over the whole, that the spectator 
never thinks of the load of material 
which is suspended over his head; but 
when he views a naked stone covering, 
without any apparent support except the 
side walls, the ideas of spreading and 
falling must rush upon his mind, and 
which the assurance that what he views 
is only lath and plaster will never dissi- 
pate. It would be well if a little com- 
mon sense was applied to Architecture 
as well as to other transactions; we 
should not then see imitation stone roofs 
raised where real ones would not be con- 
structed: and the same quality must be 
happily applied to some other portions of 
the design. Whenever stalls are seen in 
an ancient church, they betoken the pre- 
sense of a religious corporation, either a 
college fraternity, or a chapter of monks, 
or secular canons. ‘The first and last are 
the only establishments which can exist 
in the present day: to neither of these 
does Gatton Church belong: of what use, 
then, are the stalls? They are merely or- 
namental; and, being vacant, must injure 
the effect of the church. The pulpit is 
fixed, bracket fashion, to an angle formed 
by the nave of a small transept. The 
design is showy, but it is not appropriate 
to a parish church. 

Mr. Allen exhibits exterior and interior 
views of an ancient building in South- 
wark, erected 1639, as a Hall for the 
Artillery Company, and used, until lately, 
as a parish workhouse. The exterior was 
brick, without much ornament, but the 
interior had an open-worked timber roof 
of considerable merit—one of the latest 
specimens of the fine old coverings so 
common in ancient halls. The destruc- 
tion of such a building is to be regretted ; 
it would have formed an excellent town- 


E. I. C. 
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New Works announced for Publication, 

History of Audley End, with some ac- 
count of the town and parish of Saffron 
Walden. By Ricuarp Lord Bray- 
BROOKE. 4to. 

Lexicon Agyptiaco-Latinum, ab Hen- 
Rico TatHaM, A.M., F.R.S., &c. Rec- 
tore S. Cuthberti Bedfordie. Oxonii, e 
Typographeo Academico. 


An edition of the curious Travels of 
Rubruquis in Tartary, in the thirteenth 
century, is now in progress at Paris, at 
the expense of the Royal. Geographical 
Society, and under the editorship of M. 
Francisque Michel and Mr. Thomas 
Wright, B.A. of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

The Modern Dunciad, Virgil in Lon- 
don, and other Poems. 
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At the Royal French printing- office, the 
Metrical Chronicle of Normandy, written 
in the twelfth century, by Benoit de Saint 
Maur, of which the only copy in existence 
is that in the British Museum. 

The first volume of Professor’s Poppig’s 
Voyage to Chili, to Peru, and on the 
River of Amazons, from 1827 to 1832, 
has been recently published at Leipzig, 
handsomely printed in 4to, with a folio 
Atlas of lithographic views. 

My Note-Book; Sketches on the Con- 
tinent, by Joan Macerecor, Esq. au- 
thor of ‘‘ British America,’’ &c. 

A History of British India, from the 
Termination of the War with the Mahrat- 
tas, in 1805, to the Renewal of the Com- 
pany’s Charter, in 1833. By Ep. Tuorn- 
TON, Esq., author of ‘ India; its State 
and Prospects.’’ 

A selection of one hundred of the 
finest Pictures in the Dresden Gallery, 
executed in lithography by the best artists 
of Paris, after drawings by the first Dres- 
den artists, is about to be published in 
livraisons, each containing four subjects, 
with explanatory text. The first number 
will contain: 1, Raffaelle’s Madonna del 
Sisto; 2, Rembrandt’s Rape of Gany- 
mede ; 3, Cignani’s Joseph and Potiphar ; 
4, A Landscape, by Berghem. Five 
numbers will appear annually; and the 
whole will be completed in five years. 

Dr. Dibdin is busily employed on his 
‘¢ Reminiscences.’’ The living and dead 
are to appear on the scene. Among the 
numerous embellishments will be a new 
portrait of the Author, and others of the 
late Roger Wilbraham, Esq. and Francis 
Douce, Esq. ; views of the Drawing-room 
and Library of Miss Currer, at Eshton- 
Hall, &c. It will embrace, we hear, a 
complete list of all the author’s works, 
with personal and book anecdotes, and 
the Roxburghe Club will be brought pro- 
minently forward. The Doctor announ- 
ces this volume as the Jast production of 
his pen: in this we hope he will not 
prove a true prophet. 





A magnificent project has been set on 
foot in Paris, by a Mr. O'Sullivan, who 
announces a Bibliothéque Anglo-Fran- 
caise, which is to contain translations of 
all our principal writers. According to 
the prospectus, the enterprise will be con- 
ducted by Mr. O'Sullivan himself, who is 
to make an analysis of several of the 
dramas of Shakspeare, and a translation 
of Macbeth; MM. Guizot, Jay, Menne- 
chet, and Chasles, are to translate Othello, 
Julius Cesar, and Romeoand Juliet ; M. 
Paul Duport undertakes an analysis of 
the dramas contemporary with Shak- 
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speare. M. Coquerel has Spenser and 
Chatterton allotted to him; M. de Pon- 
gerville undertakes the Paradise Lost; 
M. Mennechet, Butler and Addison; M. 
Jay, Dryden and Prior; M. Raudet, 
Buckingham; M. Laurent de Jussieu, 
Gay; M. Lepelletier d’ Aulnay, Swift ; 
M. O'Sullivan, Pope, Gray, and Thom- 
son; M. Dubois, Akenside; M. de Mon- 
tigny, Goldsmith ; M. Charles Nodier, 
Burns; M. de Chateaubriand, Beattie; 
M. Taillefer, Cowper; Mad. Belloc, 
MM. Paulin, Paris, and Panithier, Lord 
Byron; Mad. Belloc and M. Artaud, 
Walter Scott: M.de Maussion, Sheri- 
dan; M. Albert Montemont, Campbell 
and Rogers; M. Fontaney, Wordsworth; 
M. de Montalembert, Montgomery ; 
Mad. Belloc, Thomas Moore; M. de 
Custines, Southey; M. Philarete Chasles, 
Crabbe; Mad. Constance Aubert, Miss 
Landon; Mad. Belloc, Miss Baillie; 
Mad. Pirey, Mrs. Robinson; Mad. Me- 
nessier, Mrs. Hemans! There are said 
to be already, one thousand subscribers to 
this work, which, besides the above men- 
tioned, is to contain a complete history of 
English literature. 





Oxrorp, June 2].—The Prizes for the 
present year have been adjudged to the 
tollowing gentlemen :— 

Latin Verse.—* Julianus Imperator 
Templum Hierosolymitanum instaurare 
aggreditur.”—J . C. Prichard, Scholar, 
Trinity College, 

English Essay—“ The influence of 
ancient oracles on public and private life.’’ 
—J. B. Mozley, B.A. Oriel College. 

Latin Essay.—“ De Jure Clientele 
apud Romanos.”— R, Palmer, B.A. 
Probationer Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Ireland and Eldon Scholar, and late 
Scholar of Trinity College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize, for the 
best composition in English Verse.— 
“The Burning of Moscow.”—W. R. S. 
Fitzgerald, Commoner of Oriel College. 

June 24. Theological Prize for 1836. 
“ The Evidences of our Saviour’s Resur- 
rection.” 

July 4. The following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor's Prizes for 
1836, viz. :— 

Latin Verse.—“ Alexander ad Indum.” 

English Essay— The effects of a 
National Taste for general and diffusive 
Reading.” 

Latin Essay.—* Antiquorum Roma- 
norum in publicis operibus magnificentia.” 





CamBripcr, June 20.—Sir William 


a medals were adjudged as fol- 
ow :— 
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Greek Ode.—James Ind Smith, Trinity ,, When the doors of the Senate-house were 


College. Subject—** Delos.” 

Latin Ode.—Henry Drury, Caitis Col- 
lege. Subject—“ Belisarius.” 

Epigrams.—Henry Drury, Caius Col- 
lege. Subject—« Amphora cepit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit.” 

July 2. The following prizes were 
adjudged : 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Aris. 
—E. T. Vaughan, B.A. Chirist’s Col- 
lege; T. B. Paget, B.A. Trinity Col- 
lege. Subject—*‘ De fide historica recté 
aestimanda.” 

Members’ Prizes for Undergraduates — 
J. S. Mansfield, Trinity College; J. I. 
Smith, Trinity College. Subject,—‘* U- 
trum recté judicaverit Cicero iniquissi- 
mam pacein justissimo bello anteferendam 
esse?” 

July 4. The proceedings in honour of 
the installation of the Marquis Camden, 
as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, to which he was elected on the 
death of the late Duke of Gloucester, 
commenced this day, with Handel's ““Mes- 
siah,” and Mozart’s accompaniments. The 
musical department was under the super- 
intendence of Sir George Smart: the 
orchestra was led by Mr. F. Cramer. 
The noble Marquis arrived about six 
o’clock in the evening, and was received 
at Trinity-lodge by the master, fellows, 
&c. where he was soon after waited on by 
the Vice-Chancellor, the heads of the 
different colleges, and the whole of the 
academic regalia. Amongst the visitors 
were the following distinguished person- 
ages:—Prince George of Cambridge, at 
Magdalen college; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Duke of Northumberland 

High Steward of the University), the 

uke of Wellington (Chancellor of Oxford 
University), Viscount Canterbury; the 
Bishops of Gloucester, Lincoln, Car- 
lisle, and Bath and Wells; Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the Marquises of Downshire and 
Bute, Earls of Devon and Brownlow; Sir 
R. Inglis, Sir H. Hardinge, Chief Justice 
Tindal, Mr. Justice Patteson, the Hon. 
E. C. Law, Mr. W. Peel, Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Mr. Goulburn, &c. most of 
whom paid their respects to the Chan- 
cellor on his arrival. The Chancellor 
went in procession the next day (Sunday), 
to attend divine service at Great St. 
Mary’s, when the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury pronounced the benediction, and an 
appropriate discourse was delivered by 
Dr. Bowes. The Bishop of Gloucester 
preached in the evening. 

On Monday the Duke of Wellington, 
who was staying at Bourne-hall, the seat 
of Earl Delawarr, was escorted into the 
town, by a very numerous cavalcade. 


_ 3. thrown open,.the galleries filled to suffo- 
cation. © 


he procession entered: the Se- 
nate-house about }2 o’clock. The Chan- 


-cellor wore the collar, the riband, and 


garter of the order of St. George, aca 
of black velvet with a heavy gold tassel, 
and a black velvet robe magnificently . 
trimmed with deep bars of gold lace. 
The congregation, when silence was ob- 
tained, proceeded to grant honorary de- 
grees, which ceremony occupied two 
hours. ‘The following were admitted to 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law :— Prince Pozzo di Borgo, Duke of 
Grafton, Marquis of Bute, Marquis of 
Downshire, Marquis of Exeter, Marquis 
of Northampton, Marquis of Douro, 
Earl of Hardwicke, Earl Amherst, Earl 
Brownlow, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Abin- 
ger, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Lisle and 
Dudley, Lord Castlereagh, Lord Camden, 
Lord Burlington, Lord A. Fitzclarence, 
Lord Clive, Lord Prudhoe, Sir E. Sug- 
den, Sir J. Graham, Sir N. Tindal, Sir 
J. Parke, Mr. Baron Graham, Hon. R. 
Clive, Hon. G. R. Trevor. The follow- 
ing were admitted doctors ad eundem: 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Wellington, the Bishop of 
Exeter, the Bishop of Llandaff. The 
following received degrees of A.M.— 
Lord Boscawen ad eundem; Hon. W. 
W. Forester, Hon. H. Manners Sutton, 
Sir Francis Chantrey, Sir G. Rose, Sir 
P. Malcolm, Sir E. Kerrison, Sir C. 
Wetherell.— The Duke of Cumberland 
and the Marquises of Londonderry and 
Douro arrived at the close of the proceed- 
ings; after which, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury held a levee at Sydney Col- 
lege, which was numerously attended. A 
grand concert was given at the Senate- 
house in the evening. 

On the opening of the Senate-house, on 
Tuesday, Mr. Whytebead, of St. John’s, 
recited a poem on the death of the late 
Chancellor, bis Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester, which was highly compli- 
mented by the present Chancellor. Mr. 
James Ind Smith, scholar of Trinity, then 
recited a Greek prize ode in Sapphic 
verse, on the subject of Delos; and Mr. 
H. Drury recited a prize ode in Latin Al- 
caics, on Belisarius; both very well re- 
ceived. The recitations were concluded 
by a translation in Greek Iambics from 
act 2, scene 2, in the third part of Shak- 
speare’s King Henry VI. which has ob- 
tained the Porson prize. The version is 
by Mr. Kennedy, of St. John’s college, 
who is the fourth brother in the same 
family that has received this prize. The 
Installation Ode was written by the Rev. 
C.Wordsworth, fellow of Trinity College. 
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The music was composed by T..A. 
Walmisley, Mu8. Bac. organist of Trinity, 
and St. John's, a young musician of great* 
promisé ; fhe, whole~ concluding © with 
the National Anthem. ~- The- Chancellor 
and a large party dined with the Master 
in Trinity. There was another grand 
concert in the evening, at which Madlle. 
Grisi, Madame Caradori Allan, Madame 
Stockhausen, Miss Wagstaff, Lablache, 
Rubini, Hobbs, Parry, and other eminent 
vocalists, gave their professional services, 
supported by the first instrumental per- 
formers. ‘T'he music was selected from 
the works of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, 
Rossini, Meyerbeer, Beethoven, Weber, 
&c. The festivities terminated on Thurs. 
day, with general satisfaction. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


July 4, The distribution of prizes took 
place in the senior and junior departments 
of the King’s College. There was a 
very numerous and fashionable attendance 
on the occasion. Amongst those present 
were the Bishops of London, Llandaff, 
and Chichester, Lord Brownlow, Right 
Hon. H. Hobhouse, Sir R. Inglis, Dr. 
D’ Oyly, &c. The Bishop of London 
took the chair and opened the proceedings 
of the day. The Principal then reported 
on the state of the Classical Department, 
and gave a detail of the honours to which 
several of the students had arrived in the 
Universities. He announced that the 
Principal of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, had founded an endowment of 507. 
per annum to be awarded annually to the 
students of King's College. The prizes 
consisting of handsomely bound books, 
were then distributed by the Chairman, 
who in awarding these honourable marks 
of distinction, accompanied each by ap- 
propriate observations. 

In Theology the prizes were awarded 
to Messrs. Spinks, Powick, Dasent, 
Barry, Giraud, Ford junr. and Fincham. 

In Classics, to essrs. Mathison, 
Ridout, Rhennis, and Prull. 

In Mathematics, to Messrs. John Wil- 
son, Frere, Fisher, and Ford. 

In Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
to Messrs. Pocock and Wilson. 

In Hebrew, to Messrs. Jones, James 
Wilson, and Dennett. 

In German Literature, to Messrs. Col- 
lins and James Wilson. 

Diplomas of Associates of King’s Col- 
lege were granted to Messrs. Cotton, 
Peppercorn, Mathison, Wilson, and Po- 
cock. 

Reports were made by the masters of 
the junior department, containing about 
400 pupils, and prizes distributed to 
Messrs. Boileau, Preston, Stooks, Fisher, 
Gent. Mac. Voi. LV. 
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Ince, Neate, Pitman, Bourne, Elaps, 
Swire, and Manning. 

The Council of King’s College, have 
recently made the following appointments: 
—The Rev. R. W. Browne, to the Pro- 
fessorship of Classical Literature; the 
Rev. T. Dale, to the Professorship o, 
English Literature; and Rich. Preston 
Esq. King’s Counsel, to the Professor- 
ship of English Law and Jurisprudenoe. 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

July 4. The ceremony of distributing 
prizes and certificates of honour to those 
students, who had, by their proficiency 
and general good conduct, distinguished 
themselves, took place in the theatre of 
the Institution. The chair was filled by 
Lord Brougham. At his lordship’s right 
sat the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The report for the last half year ~ 
having been read, the prizes were awarded 
thus :— 

Mathematics.—Philip Smith, Lionel 
Davidson, H. Cumming, W. Best, R. A. 
Margary, and R. Enfield. 

Latin.—Jacob Waley, L. Davidson, 
P. Smith, and W. H. Griffith. 

Greck.—Wm. Best, Jacob Waley, P. 
Smith, and C. Leathley. 

Hebrew.—S. Spalding, H. Toller, and 
J. V. Mummery. . 

English and Rhetoric—R. Enfield, and 
O. H. Curtis. 

French.—L. Davidson, R. A. Maude, 
and F. Hayward. 

German.—W. Smith, and Charles 
Dowding. 

Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.— 
J. Foster, and J. Elliott. 

Philosophy of the Mind and Logic.— 
J. Elliott, A. Toller. 

History.—R. Potter, J. Foster, R, 
Enfield. 

Botany —H. Plank. 

English Law.—C. Tagart, P. Power, 

Atter the distribution of the prizes, 
Lord Brougham congratulated those con- 
nected with the University on the near 
prospect there was of obtaining a Charter, 
and concluded by announcing a munificent 
donation of 1000 guineas, made by some 
unknown individual, who bad, on a former 
occasion, sent a similar sum, with the view 
of its being devoted to the objects con. 
templated by the founders of the Institu- 
tion. 





CAMBERWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
June 19. The first annual examina- 
tion of this Institution, (see vol. III. p. 
537.) was held in presence of the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, Patron ; the Vicar 
of Camberwell, President; the Com- 
mittee, and ——o of six hundred friends 
2 
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of the school. The examination, which 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr, Russell 
Rector of Bishopsgate, consisted of Divi- 
nity, the Classics, Mathematics, and other 
branches of science. 





KENSINGTON PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 

Rev. R. H. Whitworth, M.A. Head 
Master—The Midsummer examination 
was conducted, in Scripture, by the Dean 
of Chester; in Classics, by the Rev. J. A. 
Giles, of Camberwell Collegiate School, 
and Rev. George Hasker; in Mathe- 
matics, by Rev. T. G. Hall, of King’s 
College; and in French, by M. Brasseur, 
Professor of King’s College. This schcol 
is very flourishing, the intended number 
of shares, 100, being all subscribed for. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


June 18. The last meeting of the sea- 
son. Sir John Rennie, V.P., in the chair. 

The following papers were read—viz. 
1, Discussion. of Tide Observations made 
at Liverpool, by J. W. Lubbock, Esq.— 
2. Experimental Researchesin Electricity, 
by Michael Faraday, Esq., tenth series.— 
3. On the distinction between certain ge- 
nera of Shells, by J. E. Gray, Esq.—4. 
On the Ova of Mammiferous Animals, 
by T.. W. Jones, Esq.—5. On the sup- 
posed existence of Metamorphosis in the 
Crustacea, by J. O. Westwood, Esq.— 
6. On the Star Fish of the Comatula, by 
J. V. Thompson, Esq.—7. On the influ- 
ence of Respiration on the quantity of 
blood in the Heart, by James Wardrop, 
Esq.—8. On Sound, by P. Cooper, Esq. 
—9. On the Tides, by the same. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
ong vacation, till the 19th of November. 





INSTITUTION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


June 29. J. Neeld, Esq., M.P., and 
Peter Legh, Esq. were elected Honorary 
Fellows, having presented twenty-five 
guineas each. 

Mr. Weale has presented to the Society 
a portrait of Revett, the companion and 
assistant of Athenian Stewart. 

Mr. Bernhardt, a Saxon architect, in- 
vited the Society to inspect a house, No. 
12, Upper Montague-street, Montague- 
square, which he has fitted up with his 

tent apparatus for heating buildings, 
Mis interpreter explained the objects and 
results of the system, and a day was fixed 
upon for the survey and examination. 

r. Donaldson, Secretary, began his paper 
of queries, which are intended for general 
distribution, and for the purpose of elicit- 
ing answers from travellers and others 
upon matters connected with architecture. 

Mr. Britton read a paper on the Parlia- 
mentary Report respecting the two Houses 


of Parliament, and called in question the 
propriety of the terms used for defining 
the style of architecture to be adopted, 
conceiving the words Gothic and Eliza- 
bethan to be inaccurate, the latter especi- 
ally, and not consonant, if taken in its 
strict sense, with the intentions of the 
Committee. 

We may here incidentally notice that 
C. Hanbury Tracy, Esq., Sir Edward 
Cust, the Hon. T. Liddell, George Vi- 
vian, Esq., and Samuel Rogers, Esgq., 
have been appointed the Commissioners 
for examining and reporting on the plans 
offered for rebuilding the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

July 6. P. F. Robinson, V.P. in the 
chair. Several letters were read, among 
which was one from Leo Von Klenze, 
architect to the King of Bavaria, who was 
called to Greece last summer, for the pur- 
pose of laying down a new general plan, 
according to which the city of Athens is 
being rebuilt at this time. I thought it 
my duty to profit by the favourable posi- 
tion in which I was placed, to project and 
propose the excavation and restoration of 
the monuments of the Acropolis, and to 
cause them to be commenced in my own 
presence. These works have been conti- 
nued with activity since my departure, 
and have produced the most successful 
results. In the first place, the very active 
demolition of the Venetian and Turkish 
walls and fortifications, will henceforth 
render military defence almost impossible 
at this point, and guarantee in consequence 
these fine ruins from progressive and total 
destruction. As soon as they commenced 
the demolition of the grand battery in 
front of the Propyleum, they discovered 
many fragments of a small Ionic edifice; 
which, there can be no doubt, is the Tem- 
ple of Victory without wings. The situ- 
ation in which it is, and the number of 
fragments which have already been found, 
prove that the entire restoration of this 
monument may be effected, and the Acro- 
polis may from this time be considered to 
possess another monument, to which no- 
thing essential is wanting but the two 
bas-reliefs, which are preserved in the 
British Museum.” 

The chairman read a paper upon the 
recent discoveries of a new crypt, under 
York Minster, and Mr. Donaldson, Hon. 
Secretary, completed his paper of queries, 
which have since been printed. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


We have committed some errors in our 
reports of the proceedings of the Zoolo- 
ical Society. In our Magazine for June 
it is stated, that the anniversary meeting 
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took place on. the 22d April, instead of 
the 29th. Sir R. Gordon’s name is men- 
tioned as one of those recommended by 
the council to go out of office; this is 
a mistake for Mr. Robt. Gordon, the 
member for Cricklade. The like error is 
committed in our last number, where it 
is stated, ‘* the Council succeeded in ob- 
taining the election of Sir R. Gordon 
and Mr, Grant into their number.” The 
fact is, as mentioned in our first report, 
that at the anniversary meeting of the So- 
ciety the Council recommended that Dr. 
Grant and Mr. Robt. Gordon, with three 
others, should be removed from that body. 
A difference of opinion, however, arose 
in the Society as to the propriety of re- 
moving these two gentlemen, and a coun- 
ter or opposition list was the result. In 
consequence of some informality in the 
proceedings at the anniversary meeting, 
the ballot was adjourned to the 27th of 
May, when the Council were successful 
in carrying their list. The result of which 
is that Dr. Grant and Mr. R. Gordon 
have ceased to be members of the Coun- 
cil. What has subsequently taken place 
in the Society we have correctly reported, 
and we are happy to say, that all diffe- 
rences between the Council, or a portion 
of the Council, and the non-official mem- 
bers of the Society are at an end. 

At the ordinary monthly meeting which 
took place July 2, N. A. Vigors, Esq., 
M.P., in the chair, sixty-four candidates 
were balloted for and duly elected Fel- 
lows of the Society. 

The report enumerated various dona- 
tions to the Menagerie, the Museum, and 
the Library. It stated that the number 
of visiters to the Gardens in the month 
of June was 41,801, and the money re- 
ceived at the gates £1,366. 16s. That 
the number of visiters to the Museum in 
the same month was 492, and the money 
thceeived for such admissions, £7. 4s. The 
report also mentioned the great increase 
reat had taken place in the number of 
thsiters to the ens on Sundays, up- 
viatds of 3,000 having on several late oc- 
wasions been present. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


From late returns, it appears that the 
total number of printed books, in 1821, 
was 115,925, and in 1832 this amount 
- increased to poe om the a 4 
the magnificent and unique library, co 
lected by King George III. having made 
an addition of '70,000 volumes. s the 
present catalogue of the Museum books 
is merely alphabetical, under the name of 
the author, a classed catalogue has been 
in preparation for many years. If it be 
not thought expedient to commence the 
printing of this work at present, a tran- 
script of each class, that has been nearly 
completed, might be placed in the Read- 
ing-room, and be made at once available 
to the reader. Inthe year 1821, the total 
number of manuscripts was 17,937, and . 
of charters 16,423. In 1832, there were 
21,604 MSS. and 19,093 charters. A ge- 
neral index to these inestimable treasures, 
has, we believe, been for some years in 
preparation, and the completion of it is 
known to be a desideratum with every 
antiquary and lover of English history. 

We were much interested in observing, 
near the Gallery of Antiquities, two tables 
with glass-cases, containing five models 
of ancient Cromlechs yet remaining at 
the following places, viz: One near Lis- 
keard ; one at Lanyon, Cornwall; a dou- 
ble Cromlech at Plas-Newydd in An- 
glesey; one at Chin, Cornwall; and one 
at Duffrin near Cardiff, South Wales. 
They have been modelled (con amore) 
and recently presented to the Trustees of 
the British Museum (who have hand- 
somely mounted and displayed them) by 
Richard. Tongue, esq. the gentleman who 
presented two paintings of Druidical sub- 
jects to the Society of Antiquaries, at 
Somerset House, as noticed in p. 80. 
These models give a very accurate idea of 
the objects they represent, as they are 
made from the original drawings and ad- 
measurements, to the scale of an inch to 
the foot, and they are tinted to resemble 
nature. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Since our last a highly interesting col- 
lection of Egyptian Antiquities, the pro- 
perty of the late Henry Salt, Esq., 
Consul-general in Egypt, has been dis- 
posed of by auction by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Son. This sale continued nine days, 


and produced 7,168/. 18s. 6d. This being 
the third collection made by our late 
spirited countryman, the history of the 


RESEARCHES. 


preceding collections, as well as the 
present, will interest our readers. 

« Three collections of Egyptian An- 
tiquities were formed by Mr. Salt during 
his residence, as Consul - general, in 
Egypt. On his arrival, in 1816, he found 
that. M. ioe vase y seg was in 
Upper t, employed in buying up 
ona thine ‘that might add to the collec- 
tion of Antiquities which he had been 
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several years in forming, with the view of 
disposing of them to the French Govern- 
ment. At this period, few Egyptian 
relics, and, comparatively speaking, no 
collection, had been brought to this coun- 
try: Mr. Salt, therefore, endeavoured to 
persuade Drovetti to offer his collection 
to the Trustees of the British Museum. 
In the meantime, however, Mr. Salt’s 
natural taste for antiquarian research, com- 
bined with the ambition that this, his own 
country, should, equally with France or 
any other foreign country, possess the 
means of throwing some light upon the 
character and history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, induced him to enter that field, 
which, though exceeding far in interest 
all others of remote antiquarian research, 
has proved fatal to several of those persons 
who were the most enterprising and zea- 
lous in the cause they had espoused. The 
removal, in 1816, from Thebes to Alex- 
andria, of the colossal head of the younger 
Memnon, was Mr, Salt’s first great under- 
taking, in which be was joined by that 
eminent traveller Mr. Burckhardt. To 
the kindness and liberality of Mr. Salt, is 
this country indebted for the knowledge 
of Belzoni; for at this period Belzoni, a 


man of great mechanical ingenuity, had. 


failed in an undertaking of watering, by 
an hydraulic machine, the gardens of the 
seraglio of Mahomed Ali: this placed 
Belzoni in much distress; but Messrs. 
Salt and Burekhardt, filly aware of his 
mechanical resources, and feeling com- 

ssion for his misfortunes, instantly took 
him into their employ for the removal of 
the previously alluded-to head, which now 
adorns the Egyptian Gallery at the British 
Museum. Mr. Salt-also engaged that he 
should excavate, and, further, provided him 
with the means of purchasing antiquities 
on his (Mr. Sait’s) account. The collec- 
tion that was at this period formed, was 
sent to this country; it consisted princi- 
pally of large statues, and was ultimately 
purchased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; and to which Museum Mr. Salt 
presented several objects of great interest 
and magnificence. In 1819, the Greek, 
Giovanni D’ Athanasi, commonly known 
by the name of “ Yanni,” who had been em- 
ployed by Mr. Salt as interpreter to Mr. 
Beechey, at the opening of the temple of 
Abousimbel, and subsequently during Bel- 
zoni’s researches in the pyramids, was en- 
gaged by Mr. Salt to supply Belzoni’s 
place. It was from this period until the 
year 1824, that the collection, sold by 
Mr. Salt to the French Government for 
10,0002. was formed. The purchase of 
that collection was not completed until 
April 1826; but from the year 1824, until 
a few months previous to the lamented 


decease of Mr. Salt, D’ Athanasi was em- 
ployed in making excavations, and in the 
formation of the present collection,* a 
portion of which Mr. Salt had transmit- 
ted to Leghorn only three weeks before 
his death, which took place in Oct. 1827. 
From that period the collection remained 
at Leghorn, until its destination to this 


, country for sale by public auction.” 


It appears that the desire to possess 
objects of such remote antiquity and high 
interest, is considerably on the increase in 
this country. The prices obtained in 
general were very liberal, and we noticed 
several new purchasers ; but the great pro- 
portion of the valuable articles have become 
national property; the Trustees of the 
British Museum having laudably laid out 
above 4,500/. at this sale. At the end of 
the Catalogue were enumerated a few 
articles of Egyptian Antiquities, the pro- 
perty of the widow of Belzoni; these 
were not sold by auction, as the Trus- 
tees of the British Museum liberally took 
them at 110/., that being the sum named 
by Mr. Leigh Sotheby, to be about 
the value, as he felt that by public com- 
petition they might not have produced 
so much. This information we were 
glad to receive, as it reflects much credit 
on the Government by the power invested 
in the gentlemen appointed to purchase 
for the British Museum. The Catalogue 
is well drawn up by Mr. Leigh Sotheby, 
with the assistance of Giovanni D’ Atha- 
nasi, who came over to this country to 
attend the sale, and to give information as 
to the places where the various objects 
were found, which adds much to the 
interest of the Catalogue. In selecting a 
list of the principal articles, we shall 
endeavour to classify the curious objects 
as much as possible. 

Mummies.—A Priest, 5ft. Zin. high, 
with two cases; face well-proportioned, 
eyes set in bronze, inside first case the 
figures of Osiris, &c. with numerous bhie- 
roglyphics, 15/. 15s., Pettigrew—A Fe- 
male, 5ft. 6in. high, with case ; the body 
was enveloped in a case of composition, 
which was ornamented with figures and 
hieroglyphics, 177.— A Male, Greco- 
Egyptian, 5 ft. 7in. high; interesting; 
body, arms, and legs, separately enve- 
loped, and curiously bandaged, 13%. 5s.— 
Greco- Egyptian Mummy, in painted 
cloth, 47. 10s. Mr. Pettigrew; who also 
bought, for 10. 10s., the wooden Sarco- 
phagus, 7 feet long, covered with figures, 
&ec. belonging to the first-mentioned 





* D’Athanasi has prepared for publi- 
cation an account of his Researches in 
Upper Egypt, which will shortly appear, 
with engravings. 
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mummy. This case is very curious, and, 
with the assistance of Lord Prudhoe 
and other learned friends, Mr. Pettigrew 
has discovered the name and age of this 
priest; he intends to open the mummy 
tor the gratification of the public— The 
Mummy of a Royal Personage, in two 
cases ; a most magnificent specimen; the 
body 5 ft. 10in. long, enveloped in a com- 
position laid on linen, coloured blue, as a 
ground for the ornaments and _ hiero- 
glyphies in gold, placed on it in relief’; 
on either side the head was a cartouche, 
and similar ones at the feet. The outer 
case was highly ornamented, the front like 
the body, but the lower part had six long 
lines of hieroglyphics, with a cartouche, 
and the figures of Amenti, &c. ‘The in- 
ner pirt of this case is entirely covered 
with figures and hieroglypbics. This is 
the only mummy hitherto found with its 
case thus adorned, and containing two car- 
touches like those at the head, being sy- 
nonymous of Osiris. The outer case 
was near 8 ft. high, and entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics on a black ground. 
This was bought for the British Museum 
for 3201. 5s.*—A Priest, 5ft. Zin. high, 
found at Thebes, painted over in gold and 
€olours, with various deities, 12/. 15s., 
British Museum.— A Greco-Egyptian 
Male Mummy, 5 ft. Gin. with its case, 
from Thebes. Down the centre was a line 
of hieroglyphics in black, 27/., M‘Meen. 
—The Covering of a Female Mummy, 
5 ft. 9 in., 25/., M*‘Meen.—Mummy of a 
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Dancing Girl, 5 ft. high, 28/. 5s., British 
Museum.—Greco- Egyptian Male Mum- 
my, 5ft. high, 2/. 3s. Sams. 

Objects in Wood. — The following 
curious articles were all secured for the 
British Museum.—A Spoon, in the sha) 
of a fish, 4¢. 5s:\— A Tablet, painted, in 
two compartments; the upper, with a 
boat ; the lower, offerings to Osiris, '7/. 
15s.—A Cassolette, covered with ivory, 
13/7. 5s.—A Board, painted, with the 
figure of a king seated, with two car- 
touches, 42/.—‘T'wo Tablets, with hie- 
rotic characters, 7/.—The model of a 
Boat, as represented in funeral proces- 
sions; the corpse is on a stand undera 
canopy, highly curious, 77/. 14s.— Another 
model of a Boat, with a priest holding a 
roll of papyrus, 82/.— Model ofan Egyp- 
tian House, with its court yard, unique, 
84/.— Painted Stand for Offerings, 12. 5s. 
— Painted Table on three legs, 9/. 5s.— 
Eight Chairs and Seats, found at Thebes, 
of various patterns, and not to be found 
in any collection, at various prices, from 
5l. 17s. 6d. to 411. 15s—A Mummy, 
with its base and attributes, covered with 
hieroglyphics, 28 in. high, 7. 5s.— A 
Coffer of ebony, Yin. long, the largest 
yet found, 15/. 5s.—Female, in a Nubian 
dress, with four lines of hieroglyphics, 
12 in. high, 11/. 5s., bought by Mr. Hay. 
—A painted Box, with hieroglyphics, 
13 in. high, 20/. 5s., bought by Lord 
Prudhoe. 

(To be continued.) 








* Various opinions were held as to the propriety of assigning this mummy toa 
royal personage, owing, we believe, to the hieroglyphics on the cases stating it to be 
that of the Priest of Osiris. Mr. Leigh Sotheby, on selling it, made a few obser- 
vations to the following effect: From the information he had obtained on the sub- 
ject, he considered that this mummy equalled, if not exceeded in splendour, any 
one that had hitherto been found; that it was an extraordinary circumstance, that 
all the mummies of the same magnificence that had ever been discovered, were those 
of priests, and that during all the researches and excavations made in Egypt, 
the mummy of a king, or even that of a royal personage, had not been found; and, 
furthermore, no information on that subject was to be gained in the works of either 
the ancient or modern historians. From this he argued, merely for the purpose of 
putting forth an opinion, whether the office of the High Priest of Osiris might not 
have been nominally held by the King himself. Osiris was worshipped by the 
Egyptians as their highest Deity; he was looked upon as the Governor of the eaeth, 
and, as at that time the church by far preceded the state, it might be conjectured that 
the king filled that situation, whereby he himself represented siris, in the same way 
that many of the Roman emperors took upon themselves the title of Pontifex 
Maximus. From this conjecture, Mr. L. Sotheby interred, if the kings did sustain 
the office of High Priest, that, as the spiritual preceded the temporal affairs, so would 
the title of High Priest precede that of King; and, under such circumstances, the 
king would be buried as the High Priest of Osiris. He further added, in support of 


his argument, that the decorations and figures contained in the inside of the interior 
case of the present mummy, were precisely the same as represented in the interior of 
the tombs of the kings, and that the present was the only case so ornamented as yet 
discovered. 
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ae 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


Hovse or Commons. 

June 24. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Municipau REFoRM BILL, 
when the 10th clause came under consi- 
deration, the object of which, with the 
amendments proposed by Lord J. Russell, 
was to provide that no person should claim 
any share or benefit in the common lands 
or public stock of cities, boroughs, &c. 
who was not a citizen, burgess, or inha- 
bitant, or the wife or widow of a citizen, 
&c. of some borough, or under indentures 
of apprenticeship in some borough, on 
the 5th of June in the present year. The 

rovision would not apply to those who, 
“ the accident of birth, were entitled to 
be freemen on coming of age. After a 
good deal of discussion, Lord John Rus- 
sell’s amendments were agreed to. 

June 26. Lord Morpeth brought for- 
ward a motion on the subject of TiTHEs 
in IRELAND. He observed, that by the 
first part of his plan it was intended to 
remit the million of money which had 
been advanced to the Irish lay and eccle- 
siastical applicants. Several landlords 
had undertaken to pay the Clergy in the 
north and Protestant parts of Ireland the 
amount of their composition. Those 
landlords not having acted in compliance 
with the spirit of the law, it was intended 
to exempt the occupying tenant from the 
payment of the money so advanced, and 
to give the Government the power of pro- 
ceeding against such landlords as pos- 
sessed the first estate of inheritance for 
the arrears of 1834. In the next place, 
it was intended to convert the tithe into 
an annual rent-charge on the first estate 
of inheritance, equal to seven-tenths ; that 
was 70/. for every 1007. The Bill of last 
year made the rent-charge equal to three- 
fifths, or 607. per annum; but then the 
perpetuity-fund was to be saddled with a 

sum, and there was to be no remis- 
sion of the million loan. The expense of 
collecting the rent-charge was to be 
charged on all tithe-owners, deducting 
from the amount so collected 6d. in the 
pound. A difference was to be made be- 
tween lay and clerical tithe-owners, inas- 
much as the latter had their duties to at- 
tend to, and as they had been reduced to 
a state of great distress, not by any fault 
of their own, but by those who were the 
upholders of a ruinous and pernicious 
system. The annual income of the cler- 
gyman would then amount to 73/. 5s., 
upon which they proposed to place an ad- 


ditional charge of 5/, With respect to 
the proportion of Protestants and Catho- 
lics, there was in some districts a very 
great disproportion. It was therefore 
their intention to call upon the House to 
suspend the patent to every benefice in 
which the Protestants should not be found 
to exceed fifty. In some parishes there 
was no glebe, no church, and no church- 
man. Now, if in a parish so circum- 
stanced it should happen that a Protes- 
tant family might come to reside, or if a 
casual traveller or visitor stood in need 
of the spiritual assistance of a Protestant 
clergyman, it was their intention to leave 
no part of the country unprovided for, 
even in this respect, and the cure of souls 
of such Protestants was to be committed 
to a neighbouring clergyman, to be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, at a stipend of 
five pounds a year—on the principle that 
where there was no duty there should be 
no pay. The present Bill provided that 
sooner than a parish, no matter how few 
Protestants in it, should be left to the 
superintendence of a neighbouring cler- 
gyman, a separate Curate should be ap- 
pointed, with a salary not exceeding 75/. 
and as much of the glebe lands as the 
commissioners should appoint, not ex- 
ceeding 25/. per annum. Proper places 
of worship were to be erected, or hired, 
in every parish which did not already pos- 
sess them. They might not suit the 
palmy days of architectural greatness and 
parish-paid organs, but they would amply 
suit the purposes of their limited congre- 
gations, who would be satisfied with the 
humble roof which would only be vocal to 
their Maker’s praise. With regard to the 
income of parishes, the Lord Lieutenant 
would be empowered to reduce them, hav- 
ing taken the advice of the commissioners 
on the proportionate ecclesiastical expen- 
diture of the parish, such reduction to 
take place in no instance below 300/. 
per annum. The surplus which would in 
this case accrue to the Government was 
to be applied by the Commissioners of 
Education to the moral and religious edu- 
cation of all classes of the people, without 
regard to religious distinction. The No- 
ble Lord, in reviewing the state of the 
Irish Established Church, with a view to 
the reduction of revenues, for which, he 
maintained, no duty was performed, stated 
that in the 28 dioceses of Ireland there 
were no less than 151 parishes without 
any Protestants ; those which contained 
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less than 10 amounted to 194; less than 
20, 198; less than 30, 133; less than 40, 
107 ; less than 50, 77. The whole num- 
ber which came under the operation of 
the Bill would be 865 parishes. These 
were the main provisions of the Bill. It 
covered much ground, and touched many 
heads; therefore he was aware that it 
would meet many assailants. He main- 
tained, however, that a reduction was 
called for of a superabundant Establish- 
ment, and he conscientiously believed 
that the Bill, instead of robbery and pil- 
lage, would be productive of new sources 
of vitality to the Established Church. It 
was to ratify the existence of that Church, 
and its further extension, that he brought 
in the Bill, and to put an end to those ano- 
malies which had long made it a subject 
of contemptuous reproach and religious 
acrimony. With these views he had the 
honour and the pleasure to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better regulation 
of Church Revenues in Ireland, and to 
appropriate their surplus to the purpose 
of the moral and religious education of 
the people. 

Sir H. Hardinge, Mr. Shaw, Lord 
Stanley, Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Goulburn 
expressed themselves opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, which met the warm 
concurrence of Mr. Hume, Mr. Walker, 
and Lord John Russell. Leave was even- 
tually given to bring in the Bill. 

June 29. Mr. Praed moved for copies 
of the correspondence with the Board of 
Directors on the subject of the revocation 
of the appointment of Lord Heytesbury 
as Governor-general of India.—Sir J. 
Hobhouse resisted the motion, as incon- 
venient in principle and practice, to pro- 
duce confidential correspondence. The 
question led to a long discussion, and 
eventually to a division, when there ap- 
peared, for the motion 179 ; against it 254. 

Lord John Russell moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee on 
the MunicrpaL CorPorRATION REFoRM 
Bill. The 11th clause was taken into 
consideration, which enacts, ‘‘ that every 
person, in any borough, may keep any 
shop for the sale of all lawful wares and 
merchandize, by wholesale or retail, and 
use every lawful trade, occupation, mys- 
tery and handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, 
or otherwise, within any borough; any 
custom within such borough to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.’’ After some dis- 
cussion, on an amendment proposed by 
Col. Sibthorpe, the clause was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. Clauses 12 and 13, 


with some trifling amendments, were then 
assented to. 

The Roman Catuotic MarriAce Bill 
was then read a third time, and passed. 
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June 30. The various clauses of the 
Mounicipat Corporation Bill were pro-~ 
ceeded with. On the 20th clause being 
brought forward, Sir R. Peel proposed an 
amendment, that in a town divided into 
wards, no person should be eligible to 
serve in the corporation council unless 
he was seised of real or personal estates 
to the amount of 1,000/. or that disjoin- 
tively he should occupy a house rated for 
the support of the poor at 407, With re- 
spect to towns not divided into wards, he 
proposed to reduce the qualification, and 
to make it, that those elected to the town 
council should, in like manner, possess 
property of 5007. or be rated at not less 
than 20/. a year.—Sir J. C. Hobhouse 
resisted the amendment, as it would ma- 
terially alter the character of the Bill.— 
Lord J. Russell opposed it, as he con- 
ceived it would operate, not only injuri- 
ously in many boroughs, in restricting the 
means of many selections ; but in others, 
absolutely to prevent the opportunity of 
getting adequate numbers for the councils. 
After an animated discussion, the Com- 
mittee came to a division, when there ap- 
peared, for the original clause, 267 ; for 
the amendment, 176 ; being a majority of 
44 in favour of Ministers. 


July 1, 2, 3,and 6. The various clauses 
of the Municipat Corporation Re- 
FoRM Bill, were debated in Committee, 
and some divisions took place on minor 
points, generally in favour of the minis- 
terial plan. The principal alteration of 
the bill during its progress was regarding 
the division of towns into wards. - At the 
suggestion of Lord Stanley, it was agreed 
that, if there be more than 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and not more than 18,000, there 
are to be two wards; if there be more 
than 18,000, and less than 24,000, the 
borough is to be divided into four wards, 
so that the number of inhabitants in a 
ward will rarely exceed 9000. The 79th 
clause received several additions, not al- 
tering its essential principle of placing all 
the borough funds under the control of 
the council, but appropriating them more 
certainly and stringently to the payment 
of all debts legally contracted heretofore 
by the borough. 


July 7, The County Coroners’ 
Court Bill went through Committee ; 
when it was decided, on the proposition 
of Mr. Poulter, after a division of 44 
against 37, that for the future the Courts 
held by the Coroner should be open to 
the public, who were to be excluded only 
under very peculiar circumstances, where, 
to further the ends of justice, secresy was 
indispensable—and even in those in- 
stances, the Coroner could not close the 
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court against them without the concur- 
rence of the jury. 

* Lord Morpeth brought forward the im- 
portant Bill ‘‘ for the better Regulation of 
EcciesiasticaAL REVENUES, and the 
Promotion of Religious and Moral In- 
struction in Ireland,’’ the details of which 
were given on his Lordship’s obtaining 
leave to bring in the Bill; see p. 190. It 
was read a first time amidst loud cheering. 
—Sir R. Peel then stated that he should 
not oppose the second reading of the Bill, 
but that he should move, on going into 
committee, that it be an instruction to 
the Committee to divide the Bill into 
two ; separating that portion of it which 
related to the regulation of Tithes from 
that which referred to the appropriation 
of Church property. To the former part 
of the Bill, with some modifications, he 
did not object ; but to the latter he should 
offer the most strenuous opposition. 

July 8. Sir R. Musgrave moved the 
second reading of a Bill for the adoption 
of Poor Laws in IRELAND. He spoke 
strongly in support of the measure, 
and, after alluding to the extremity of 
want to which the poor of that country 
were often reduced by deficient crops, con- 
cluded by recommending Poor Laws as 
the only means of securing them from the 
evils of starvation.—Lord Morpeth re- 
minded the House that he had redeemed 
his promise by presenting the first re- 
port of the Commissioners on the state 
of the poor. He maintained that, until 
they had the whole of their labours be- 
fore them, it would be precipitate and un- 
wise to adopt any final measure. Upon 
this ground, he advocated the postpone- 
ment of the question until next session, 
when the subject would be taken up by 
Government.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer resisted the further progress of 
the Bill, on the same ground as that 
stated by Lord Morpeth.—Mr. 0’ Connell 
supported the second reading, not because 
he approved of the principle of poor-laws, 
for in his opinion, wherever they existed 
they were productive of mischief: he sup- 
ported the Bill to avoid something worse. 
After an extended discussion, the Bill was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed a fortnight hence; but from 
the opposition of Government the Bill 
was considered as lost. 


Hovse or Lorps, July 13. 

The Earl of Radnor moved the second 
reading of a Bill, the object of which was, 
to repeal the law which required subscip- 
tion to the Tu1rTy-NINE ARTICLES on 
Matriculation, and on taking the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. if those degrees were 
taken before the age of twenty-three. His 

11 
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Lordship strongly insisted on the absurdi- 
ty of requiring youths to subscribe to the 
truth of Articles of which they knew no- 
thing—referred to the practice of the 
foreign Universities; nay, even of Oxford, 
as to that particular—and much doubted 
how the late Chancellor of Cambridge, an 
avowed Unitarian, could have subscribed 
to the Articles; The noble Lord then, 
moved that the Bill be read a second time. 
—The Archbishop of Canterbury strongly 
opposed the Bill. He considered the early 
subscription required, merely a mark of 
the youth’s adherence to the Church of 
England, and that he was desirous of 
being instructed in the Articles. The 
consequences of the course at present pur- 
sued in the Universities had been, that 
during a space of three hundred years they 
had preserved religion in all its purity ; 
that polemical controversies had been ba- 
nished from the seats of those sacred in- 
stitutions, and that a succession of learned 
and well-principled men had been pro- 
duced to fill all stations in the different 
professions of life, and in the several de- 
partments of the State. He deprecated, 
therefore, alteration in a system so fruit- 
ful of good. His Grace concluded by 
moving, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months.—The Bishop 
of Llandaff opposed the Bill. He, how- 
ever, hoped that the Universities would 
be induced to modify the form of sub- 
scription, so that it might be less exposed 
to animadversion.—The Bishop of Glou- 
cester looked upon this Bill as the begin- 
ning of a series of measures equally hos- 
tile to the Universities and the Church, 
and he hoped their Lordships would allow 
him to say, that whenever an attack was 
designed against the Church, the Univer- 
sities were always the first object of as- 
sault. —Viscount Melbourne thought it 
desirable, for the tranquillity of the coun- 
try, that the differences between the mem- 
bers of religious communities should no 
longer be continued and perpetuated by 
their separation in academical pursuits 
and distinctions. That a subscription to 
the Articles should be required from a 
boy twelve years old, without any exami- 
nation of the subject, without even hav- 
ing heard the Articles read, was, indeed, 
ridiculous.—The Duke of Wellington op- 
posed the Bill. The object was to give 
the Dissenters the right of entrance to the 
Universities—a proposition to which he 
strongly objected, as he conceived that 
Oxford and Cambridge should be filled 
only by members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the only religion taught 
there should be that of the Establishment. 
—The House then divided on the second 
reading: content, 57; not content, 163. 
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In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the In1tsH Cuurca Bill was read a 
second time without discussion ; Lord J. 
Russell having intimated, in the usual 
form, that his Majesty had been pleased 
to place at the service of the House, for 
the purposes of the Bill, his interest in 
any benefices or ecclesiastical dignities in 
Ireland. 


Hovse or Commons, July 16 and 17. 


Mr. G. Berkeley moved for a Com- 
mittee to consider the propriety of appro- 
priating a portion of the strangers’ gal- 
lery to the accommodation of the ladies. 
The motion was opposed by Lord ./. Rus- 
sell. Ona division, there appeared—for 
the motion, 153; against it, 104. The 
Committee was then appointed. 

On the motion of Lord J. Russell, the 
Corporation ReForo Bill was re-com- 
mitted ; when Mr. Praed moved the in- 
troduction of a clause continuing the right 
of voting for Members of Parliament to 
all persons who had enjoyed that right 
under the Reform Bill.—Lord J. Russell 
opposed the clause, on the ground that it 
was unnecessary.—Sir R. Peel supported 
it. After a long conversation, the Com- 
mittee divided, for the clause, 234; against 
it, 262.—Mr. J. Ponsonby moved as an 
amendment the insertion of a provision 
preserving ‘‘to the children of freemen 
and persons now serving apprenticeships 
their corporate rights.’’—This proposi- 
tion also gave rise to a long discussion, 
when the Committee again divided—for 
the amendment, 203 ; against it, 234.— 
Several other divisions took place upon 
amendments proposed, all of which were 
negatived. The remaining clauses, and 
schedules A, B, C, D, and E, were finally 
agreed to; the House resumed, and the 
report was brought up. 

July 20. After some desultory discus- 
sion, and trifling amendments, the Mvu- 
NIcIPAL CorpPoRATions Bill was read a 
third time without a division, and passed. 


Howse or Lorps, July 21. 
The Municipat Corporations Bill 
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was read a first time, without any oppo- 
sition, and ordered to be read a second 
time on the 28th instant. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee on the Irish Cuurcu Bill.—Sir 
R. Peel moved that it be an instruction 
to such Committee to separate the Bill; 
to confine that portion of it which regards 
the more effectual recovery of tithes te 
one Bill, and to embody what concerned 
@ new appropriation of the Church pro- 
perty in another. He contended that 
if justice could prevail, his motion would 
be adopted. He deplored that there had 
been so much exaggeration on the subject 
of the revenues of the Irish Church. Dr. 
Doyle had written that the amount was 
“* several millions,’’ and that the Protest- 
ants constituted only one-thirtieth of the 
population ; and other exaggerations had 
been equally outrageous. He feared that 
the Government, and those who supported 
it, sanctioned this Bill because they had 
voted for a resolution for party purpeses, 
and which had caused the removal of the 
late Administration. As to. surplus, he 
declared that all the documents and re- 
ports of the Government proved the ex- 
pectation to be visionary, and he there- 
fore held that the pretence of a surplus 
was dishonest, and that the encourage- 
ment of the idea was only calculated ‘to 
generate delusions, and to promote the 
undermining of the Protestant Establish- 
ment.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
resisted the motion, contending that the 
object of the Right Hon. Baronet was not 
to divide the Bill, but to divide the House ; 
for that, if the motion were sincere, the 
success of it would not accomplish the 
Right Hon. Baronet’s object, inasmuch 
as the principle of appropriation pervaded 
the whole Bill. The discussion was then 
adjourned. 

July 22, 23. The adjourned debate on 
the Iris Cuurcu Bill was carried on 
with great animation for two days, when, 
on a division, there appeared, for Sir R. 
Peel’s motion, 282; against it, 319. Ma- 
jority in favour of Ministers, 37. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The trial of the political prisoners en- 
gaged in the riots of Paris and Lyons, 
which has been proceeding for some time 
before the House of Peers, (see vol. III. 
p- 650,) has lately received a new in- 

Gent. Mac. Vou. IV. 


terest by the escape of twenty-eight of 
the accused from the prison of St. Pela- 
gie. They escaped by making a subter- 
raneous passage from some vaults in 
which they were placed, into an adjoining 
garden. The fugitives have published a 
paper, in _" they declare that they 
2 
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have long had the means in their power 
of regaining their liberty, but that they 
would have preferred the opportunity 
which the trial would have afforded of 
disseminating their republican ideas, had 
not the Peers, by their late decree, re- 
solved to separate one class of prisoners 
from another, disposing of the cases of 
those from Lyons in the present session, 
and leaving the rest without trial for an- 
other year in prison. 

Twenty persons are in custody, charged 
with being concerned in a late conspi- 
racy to assassinate King Louis-Philippe. 
Their leader is a man named Bergeron, 
who has already been tried and acquitted 
of a similar offence—namely, firing a 
pistol at the King, as he was going to 
open the Chambers. The plan of the 
conspirators was to kill the King while 
passing from the Tuilleries to Neuilly. 

A very considerable quantity of fine 
statuary marble has been discovered in 
Dauphiné, department of L’Isére, by M. 
Breton, captain of engineers. The Cha- 
mois hunters have long said, that in the 
torrent which passes through the Val 
Sené, lies a beautiful block, on which are 
written the following words: ‘‘ Si 4 Gre- 
noble vous me portez, cent écus vous 
Vaurez.’’ After several attempts to find 
this block, M. Breton, in the summer of 
1834, reached it, and found it inscribed 
as above. The marble is very white and 
lustrous, and easily cut. The council 
for the department have voted funds for 
working quarries, and have given the su- 
perintendence of them to M. Gaymard. 


HOLLAND. 


A popular tumult took place at Am- 
sterdam on the 4th of July, and con- 
tinued the whole night. Two houses 
were burnt after being plundered, and 
every thing in the hotel of the Receiver- 
General of the city broken to pieces or 
plundered. The armed Schuttery were 
on the spot, but refused to obey the or- 
ders of the officer to put down the rioters. 
Although three hundred Cuirassiers were 
brought up to prevent an attack on the 
hotel of the Treasurer of the Government 
in the city, every thing in the hotel was 
broken and plundered, the coffers were 
carried off, and the contents distributed 
among the people ; and it was not till to- 
wards the morning that, by distributing 
money and making fair promises to the 
people, the authorities succeeded in ap- 
peasing the tumult. 

SPAIN. 


The cause of the Queen, since our last, 
presents a more favorable prospect. Zu- 
malacarreguy,the Carlist General-in-chief, 
is dead from a wound received in the leg ; 
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and the siege of Bilboa has been raised, 
the troops of the Queen, to the amount 
of 20,000 men, having entered that city 
on the Ist of July. Don Carlos esta- 
blished his head quarters at Onate on the 
30th of June. 

A part of the British troops have al. 
weady arrived at St. Sebastian. Their 
presence has tended to raise the spirits of 
the Queen’s supporters, and it is now ge- 
nerally believed that the insurrection in 
the Basque provinces will shortly be 
brought to a close. It is also supposed, 
that the Carlist bands, which were held 
together by the powerful influence of Zu- 
malacarreguy, will soon be scattered, now 
that the celebrated chief has been cut off 
in the midst of his career. 

A treaty has been just concluded with 
the Spanish Government, which will, it 
is believed, have the effect of wholly put- 
ting an end to the slave-trade. By the 
new treaty, the owners and crews of 
slavers are to be punished as piratical 
robbers,— vessels fitting and preparing 
may be seized and condemned as if they 
were laden with their cargo, and previous 
to their sale are to be broken to pieces, 
so that they may never be used again— 
and all slaves captured by British cruizers 
are made over to the British Government. 
In short, the new treaty puts the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, which now almost 
solely flourishes under the Spanish flag, 
entirely in British hands. 


ITALY. 


There are now published in Italy 170 
Scientific and Literary Journals. Of these 
24 appear at Naples, 19 at Milan, 10 at 
Venice, 9 at Rome, 8 at Turin, 7 at Pa. 
lermo, 7 at Florence, and 6 at Bologna. 

GREECE. 


It appears by letters from Greece that 
King Otho ascended the throne on the 
Ist of June, when his minority ended, 
at Athens, with all those forms and cere- 
monies which are usual in monarchies of 
longer standing. Upon that occasion he 
made his profession of political views, 
which appears, from its silence upon the 
great point of a Constitution, to have 
‘caused great disappointment to his sub- 
jects. According to letters from Athens, 
his refusal to conform to the Greek 
Church has excited particular displeasure. 

UNITED STATES. 


The United States of America now pay 
annuities to about 50 different tribes or 
communities of Indians, amounting te 
more than 500,000 dollars per annum, 
Among the annuitants are the following 
tribes: the Senecas, Ottawas, Wyandots, 
Munsees, Delawares, Miamies, Eel Ri- 
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vers, Pottawatamies, Chippewas, Minne- 
bagoes, Menomonies, Sioux, .Yanctous, 
Sabties, Omahas, Lacs, Foxes, Ioways, 
Ottoes, Missourias, Kanzas, Osages, 
Kickapoos, Kaskaskias, Peorias, Weas, 
Piankashaws, Shawanees, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Creeks, Cherokees, Qua- 
paws, Pawnees, &c. 
appropriates 10,000 dollars per annum 
towards the maintenance and education 
of young Indians. In addition to this, 
however, much has been done by various 
religious denominations, especially the 
Baptist and Methodist conventions. There 
are now about 20 Indian schools, princi- 
pally within their own precincts. These 
schools employ about 40 teachers. They 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography. The present number of scho- 
lars is estimated at about 2000. There is 
also an academy in Kentucky, whichcon- 
tains about 170 Indian pupils. Many of 
them are said to have made a great profi- 
ciency, and the institution is said to be 
flourishing. 

Temperance Societies.— At the last an- 
niversary meeting of the Boston Tempe- 
rance Society, held on the 26th of May, 
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a general report was read, which stated 
the following remarkable facts :— 

There are State Temperance Societies 
in every State but one of the Union; 
there are eight thousand local Societies ; 
four thousand distilleries are represented 
as having extinguished their fires ; eight 
thousand merchants as having abandoned 
their immoral traffic; and twelve hun. 
dred American vessels now navigate the 
ocean without the use of alcohol. The 
‘‘ Temperance Recorder,’’ established a 
few years since by the New York State 
Temperance Society, for the purpose of 
persuading the whole community to aban- 
don the making, vending, and drinking 
ardent spirits, has perhaps had a patron- 
age beyond that of any paper ever pub- 
lished. Its list of subscribers at one time 
rose to 200,000. Of the ‘* American 
Temperance Intelligencer,’”? now in its 
second year, 60,000 are required to meet 
the demand. Of the ‘‘ American Tem- 
perance Almanac’’ for 1834, 300,000 were 
circulated. The Temperance Almanac for 
1836 is now in the press, and striking off 
at the rate of 5,000 to 6,000 per day. 
About 600,000 are already ordered. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

New Churches.—On the 26th of June 
the foundation stone of a new church was 
laid at Tredegar Iron Works, Monmouth- 
shire, by the eldest son of Samuel Hom- 
frey, esq. Thesite is a beautiful meadow 
at the northern end of the town, and the 
building will consist of a church with 
square tower, in the early Norman style, 
and will contain sittings for 1,020 per- 
sons, one-half of which will be free. 
There is no place in the Principality 
where a church is more needed, the 
parish church being eight miles distant, 
and totally inadequate to the population, 
which has increased about twenty-fold ; 
the return of the census in 1801, about 
which time the Iron Works were esta- 
blished, being 617; and that in 1831 
amounting to 10,647. The ground, 100 
yards by 70, is presented by Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart. of Tredegar Park, and 
the Tredegar Iron Company, who have 
also contributed liberally towards the 
building. 

A new church, the first in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Burnley erected since the 
Reformation, is about to be commenced. 
It is to be of the early English or Lancet 
style of architecture, and is calculated to 
contain about 1,500 persons. Another 
sacred structure is also nearly ready for 


consecration at Worsthorn. The late 
Col. Hargreaves, the instant the plan was 
laid before him, proposed to contribute 
2001. to each of the buildings, and inti- 
mated his intention, moreover, of provid- 
ing the munificent sum of 1,000/. as an 
endowment of one of them. In addition 
to a liberal donation, the site of the fabric, 
with the space around it to be appropri- 
ated as a burial ground, is the gift of 
Robert Townley Parker, esq. the patron 
of the chapelry of Burnley. 

On the 9th of July, Jesus Chapel, 
Forty-hill, Enfield, was consecrated by 
the Bishop of London, assisted by 
several of his lordship’s chaplains, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Bollaerts, E. and S. 
Warren, Thomson, Vaux, Elwin, Thack- 
eray, Preston, Bolland, Thirlwall, Craig, 
Capper, Pickthorne, and Giles. The 
chapel has been erected at the sole ex- 
pense of Christian Paul Meyer, esq. of 
Forty-hill, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating the neighbouring families, and 
that gentleman’s tenantry and their de- 
scendants with free sittings to the number 
of 400 for ever. The Rev. Mr. Bollaerts 
has been appointed incumbent of the 
chapelry. 

St. Peter’s Chapel, Islington, was con- 
secrated on the 14th of July, by the 
Bishop of London, assisted by a great 
number of the clergy of the district. 
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The chapel has been built by voluntary 
contributions, aided by a grant from the 
Church Building Society; and is calcu- 
lated to afford accommodation for 1,100 

ersons, 600 of the sittings being free. 

e Rev. Mr. Haslegrave, of Manchester, 
has been appointed minister. 

St. Alban’s Abbey.—Mr. Cottingham 
has made considerable progress in the 
repairs of the abbey church, the furnished 
portion being now restored to a state 
proper for the congregation. Preparatory 
to a confirmation which was held there 
on the 30th of June, he effected a very 
important restoration to the altar-screen. 
A mass of stuccoed’masonry, oecupying a 
space of 16 feet in height by 10 feet in 
width, had been stuck up against the 
centre of the screen about a century ago. 
It consisted of cherubim heads, acanthus 
leaves, and other modern Italian orna- 
ments, which, of course, were wholly irre- 
levant to the style of the abbey, and, 
indeed, were most discordant with its 
Gothic chasteness. Its appearance will 
be seen in the beautiful plate engraved in 
Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire. 
On examination, this ill-designed and 
heterogeneous mass of masonry, weighing 
several tons, was found to be so loosely 
attached to the ancient work, as to be 
in great danger of falling. Its removal, 


which was done without accident, has 
laid open to view the original finishing 


of a screen beyond dispute the most 
splendid in this kingdom. This grand 
design presents in all its divisions the 
sublime masonic three in one: it is in 
three divisions, right and left, the centre 
in. three grand compartments, and the 
side niches in three tiers—the portion 
just discovered consists of a simple Latin 
cross in the centre of the screen, 16 feet 
high, and 10 feet wide. Above the arms 
of the cross are four beautiful niches, 
supported on highly enriched corbel 
brackets, two on each side ; these niches 
are four feet four inches high, and one 
foot eight inches wide: below these are 
two splendid niches with canopied heads, 
nine feet six inches high, by two feet six 
inches wide, one on each side the stem of 
the cross; the external splays are all 
adorned with small niches and panelling. 
Beholding as we now do the entire com- 
position with its profusion of niches, 
great and small, surmounted with rich 
canopies, the beautiful doorways on each 
side of the altar leading into St. Alban’s 
feretory, and the delicate panelling, 
thrown like a rich veil over the whole, it 
will not be difficult to imagine how gor- 
geous this altar must have appeared when 
all the historic and ecclesiastical statues, 
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sacred emblems, and the utensils apper- 
taining to such situations, were in their 
places. 

Bath Abbey.—This venerable church 
has been re-opened for divine service, 
after having been closed during twenty- 
five weeks for internal repairs, made prin- ' 
cipally at the expense of the Corporation. 
The choir, or portion appropriated to the 
congregation, has been considerably al- 
tered and renewed. ‘The altar-piece is 
beautifully executed in free-stone, after a 
design of Mr. Manners, and is in perfect 
harmony with the style of the building. 
On the right of the sanctuary, in Prior 
Birde’s Oratory, which has lately been 
restored under the direction of Mr. E. 
Davis, architect, of Bath, and which now 
presents one of the most exquisite speci- 
mens of florid gothic that the ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture of these kingdoms can 
supply, is the Bishop’s Throne: it is a 
massive chair, with crockets and finials, 
and surmounted with the Tudor orna- 
ments, in complete accordance with the 
stone work of the edifice. This, as well 
as the Oratory, which is similarly orna- 
mented, is of solid oak, and oceupies one 
half of Prior Birde’s Chapel, the other 
half being appropriated as the rector’s 
pew. In the former are the arms of the 
See and those of the Lord Bishop, wrought 
in circular plates of glass in the windows 
of the chapel; and in the latter, those of 
Prior Birde and of the City, to corre- 
spond. Exactly opposite are two pews, 
similarly fronted and correspondingly fit- 
ted up, for the use of the nobility and 
gentry visiting Bath. The Pulpit, which 
is situated on the left, about ten feet from 
the railing of the Sanctuary, is richly or- 
namented, particularly the canopy, with 
arches crocketed, terminating with finials, 
and based with pendents; the frieze 
crowned with rich Tudor ornaments. The 
whole is of fine oak. The fronts of all the 
pews are fitted with cusp heads, termi- 
nating with finials. One of the most ad- 
mired features of the Architect’s plan is 
the bringing to view the rich tracery of 
the basket-roof or ceilings of the aisles, 
heretofore completely hidden by the ca- 
nopy, and projection of the old galleries. 
At the re-opening on the 31st June, the 
Bishop preached an appropriate sermon, 
after which a collection was made at the 
doors for a new Organ. : 

On the preceding day his Lord- 
ship had consecrated a new chapel 
erected on Combe Down. Its style is 
Decorated English, from a design by H. 
E. Goodridge, Esq., architect, who has 
presented an east window of coloured 
glass. A copy of the Nativity, by Paul 
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Veronese, is also placed.above the com- 
munion table. 
modate 160 persons in pews, and 360 in 
free sittings. The spire, which rises to 
the height of 90 feet, forms a prominent 
object above the village of Monkton 
Combe. 

Great Tom at Lincoln.—The great bell 
of Lincoln cathedral having been re-cast, 
has been hung in the central tower. Great 
Tom was originally cast in the Minster 
yard, nearly opposite the present resi- 
dence of the Sub-Dean, in the year 1610, 
a temporary foundry being erected for 
that purpose under the direction of Henry 
Oldfield, of Nottingham, and W. New- 
comb, of Leicester. He weighed, accord- 
ing to one authority, 4 tons 14 ewt. ; ac- 
cording to another 10,400 lbs. ; and ac- 
cording to a third 9,894]bs., and would 
hold 424 gallons, ale measure ; he was 22 
feet in circumference, and a man rather 
above the middle size could stand upright 
in him. He had not been swung for 
nearly 30 years, on account of his having 
shaken the tower (the north-west) ; but 
the hours were struck upon him with a 
hammer. He, however, became cracked 
near the rim, and an attempt to restore 
his tone by cutting a piece out, having 
proved unsuccessful, he was taken down 
in August last, and a new Great Tom has 
now sprung from the metal of his prede- 
cessor. He started on Tuesday the 7th 
April, from the foundry of Mr. Mears at 
Whitechapel, in a carriage drawn by nine 
horses, and arrived at Lincoln on Mon- 
day the 13th, when he was received in 
grand procession by the military, public 
schools, and companies of ringers and 
musicians, and having been conducted to 
the minster was drawn by manual strength 
into the centre of the building, whence he 
was raised to his new station a few days 
after. 

June 18. A dreadful explosion, attend- 
ed by a disastrous loss of life, took place 
at Walls End Colliery, the property of 
William Russell, Esq. four miles from 
Newcastle, on the road to North Shields. 
One hundred and four persons, chiefly 
young men and boys, were in the mine 
when the explosion occurred, and of these 
only four, three men and a boy, were got 
out alive. The escape of these four is 
attributed to their having been fortunate- 
ly at a short distance from the bottom of 
the shaft wkere the accident occurred, so 
as to receive the benefit of the atmo- 
spheric air. 

July 5. As the workmen of John Flet- 
cher, Esq. at a coal-pit called the Hul- 
lard Hole, near Prestolee, between Man- 
chester and Bolton, about four miles from 
the latter place, on the banks of the river 
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Irwell, were at their employ, the water 

burst in from the bed of the river Irwell,- 
about 100 yards from the mouth of the 

pit, with such force, that seventeen per- 

sons, ten boys and young men and seven 

adults, were immediately buried in the 

water and gravel. The pit contains three 

mines, the lowest of which the water en- 

tered first, and rose with such amazing: 
rapidity, that the men working in the up- 

per mines had but just time to escape. 

It is thought there must have been some 

old works underneath the bed. of the river, 

and that there had been a giving way 

some time. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Revenue.—The official tables of 
the Revenue for the year ending July 3,. 
exhibit a deficiency of 1,758,886/. The 
chief falling off appears in the excise, the 
income for which is less by 3,194,265/. ; 
but by the transfer of the tea duties, 
however, from that department to the 
customs, this latter shows an increase of 
2,457,5157. Under the heads of ‘ Post 
office’ and ‘ Miscellaneous,’ there is an 
improvement to the amount of 23,0001. 
The income derived from the assessed 
taxes is 982,019/. less. Stamps, too, have 
proved 131,574J. less productive. Under 
the head of repayments of moneys ad- 
vanced for public works, &c. there is an 
increase upon the year of 54,7217. 

June 20. A Protestant meeting was held 
in Exeter Hall, attended by a deputation 
from Ireland, Lord Kenyon in the chair, 
and the principal speakers were the Revs. 
Mr. M‘Ghie, Dr. Cooke, and Mr. Sulli- 
van, the latter of whom moved a resolu- 
tion to the effect, that ‘‘ the tenets of 
the Church of Rome are no longer a dead 
letter, and that their deplorable and bane- 
ful influence in Ireland was visible in the 
sedition and organisation with which that 
country was pervaded.’’ This resolution 
being put and carried, Capt. Gordon an- 
nounced that a society was about to be 
formed for the support of the doctrines 
of the Reformation. On the 11th of 
July a second meeting was held, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
principles of Den’s Theology, which em- 
bodies all the obnoxious tenets of Ro- 
manism, and is still acknowledged. by the 
Catholic church. After some eloquent 
speeches in reprehension of the persecut- 
ing principles of popery, which were un- 
opposed by any Catholic present, the 
meeting quietly separated. 

June 22. At the anniversary dinner of 
the friends of the Middlesex Hospital, the 
Vice Chancellor, who officiated as chair- 
man, congratulated the company on the 
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completion of two additional wings, by 
which the accommodation afforded to pa- 
tients has been considerably increased ; 
and stated that it had been determined to 
erect also, on the ground belonging to 
the hospital, a Medical School, the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital being now the only one 
in London to which a school is not at- 
tached. The expense is estimated at 1,600/. 
to be raised by a subscription, to which 
the Duke of Northumberland has contri- 
buted 100 guineas, in addition to his an- 
nual subscription of the same sum to the 
hospital. 

June 26. The Gazette of this day con- 
tains an Order in Council that the Assizes 
and Sessions held therewith under com- 
missions of gaol delivery, and other com- 
missions for the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the county of Wilts, 
heretofore holden at Salisbury, shall be 
hereafter holden alternately at Salisbury 
and Devizes—that is to suy, on the sum- 
mer circuit at Devizes, and on the spring 
circuit at Salisbury. And another order 
that the assizes and sessions held under 
commissions of gaol delivery, and other 
commissions for the despatch of civil and 
criminal business, for the county palatine 
of Lancaster, heretofore holden at Lan- 
caster, shall be hereafter holden, on the 
same circuit, both at Lancaster and Li- 
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verpool, in the said county palatine; the 
county to be divided into north and south, 
the northern division comprehending the 
several hundreds of Lonsdale, Amoun- 
derness, Leyland, and Blackburn; the 
southern, Salford and West Derby. 

July 23. The inhabitants of South- 
wark, and others interested in the late 
restoration of the Lady Chapel, had a 
grand dinner at the London Tavern, for 
the purpose of presenting to Thomas 
Saunders, esq. a piece of plate, for the 
exertions which he had used in obtaining 
the restoration of that ancient edifice. 
There were about 150 gentlemen present, 
and Charles Barclay, esq. M.P. presided 
on the occasion. After dinner the chair- 
man presented, in due form, a splendid 
silver vase, surmounted by a model of 
the Lady Chapel, with the following en- 
graved on the vase: ‘* To Thomas Saun- 
ders, esq. F.S.A. this testimonial of his 
public spirit and of the munificent gene- 
rosity and exemplary zeal with which he 
promoted and eventually effected the re- 
storation of that interesting monument of 
our Protestant confessors and martyrs to 
its ancient architectural beauty, the Ladye 
Chapel, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, was 
presented from numerous friends, by 
Charles Barclay, esq. M.P., 23d July, 
1835.”” 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


May 16. R. M. O’Ferrall, esq. to be a Com- 
missioner of the Treasury. 

June 8. Lieut.-Col. J. C. Chatterton, of 
Castle Mahon, co. Cork, to be a Gentleman of 
his Majesty’s Privy Chamber. Ie 

June 24. Col. Sir S. Gordon Higgins to be 
Equerry to the Duchess of Gloucester.— 
—* Capt. W. H. Dillon, R. N. and Capt. 
G. Gipps, Royal Eng.—Right Hon. Sir Harford 
Jones Bridges, Bart. to be of the Privy 
Council. ’ 

June 27. Edw. Marjoribanks, of Wimpol 
street, to be a Gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Privy Chamber. 

June 29. Royal Engineers, Brevet Majors 
M. C. Dixon and P. D. Calder to be Lieut.- 
Colonels.—Fifeshire Militia, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Lindsay, to be Colonel. 

ig BE Right Hon. Lord Charles Fitzroy 
and Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey, 
Knt. to be of the ving | Council.—Knighted, 
Francis Chantrey, esq. R.A. 

July 3. The Earl of Durham to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary to the Emperor of Russia. 
—Capt. Sir Edm. Lyons, R.N. to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the King of Greece.—Hon. 
H. E. Fox to Secretary to His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Vienna.—Sir Alex. Malet, Bart. to 
be Secretary to His Majesty’s ation at 
Turin.—Albert W. Beetham, esq. F.R.S. to be 
Clerk of the Cheque to the Corps of Gentle- 
men at Arms. 

July 7. Dame Mary Martin Ormsby, widow 
and relict of Sir Thos. Ormsby, of Cloghans, 
co. Mayo, Bart. deceased, only child and heir 
of Lt.-Gen. F. S. Rebow, of Wivenhoe Park, 

“3sume the surname of Rebow, in addition 





to that of Ormsby.—Also Thos. Levett, of 
Croxhall, co. Derby, esq. in compliance with 
the will of his maternal uncle, to take the 
surname of Prinsep, in addition to that of 
Levett. 

July 10. 22d Foot, Capt. John Goldie to be 
Major.—Brevet, Lieut.-Col. John George Bon- 
ner to be Lieut.-Col. in the East Indies only. 

July 11. J. P. Kay, of Manchester, M.D. 
R. Weale, of Ashfield, Sussex, and Edw. 
Carleton Tuffnell, of the Inner Temple, esq.: 
to be Assistant Commissioners of the Poor 


ws. 

July 13. C. H. Tracy, esq., Hon. Sir Edw. 
Cust, Hon. T. Liddell, Geo. Vyvyan, esq., 
and Samuel Rogers, esq., to be his Majesty’s 
Commissioners for examining and reporting 
upon the plans which may be offered by com- 
=" or rebuilding the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Araunah Verral, of Chiddingly, Sussex, Gent. 
and Maria his wife, heretofore Maria Green 
to take the surname and bear the arms of 
Green.—John Burland Harris, of Wotton- 
under-Edge, Gloucestershire, esq. to take the 
surname of Burland, in addition to that of 


arris. 
July 16. C. S. Lefevre, G. J. Pennington, 
J. E. Drinkwater, E. Rushton, S. A. Rumb: 


G. B. Lennard, D. Maude, J. Buckle, J. Ald- 
ridge, J. Hanmill, H. D. Jones, J. W. Pringle, 
J. J. Chapman, H. R. Brandreth, Gustavus 
du Platt, and W. T. Denison, esqrs. to be 
Commissioners for inquiring into the present 
metes a of certain —_ boroughs, 
cinque Ss, and municipal corporations in 
En gland and Wales. 4 _ 

uly 17. 14th Light Dragoons, Capt. J. W. 
S. Smith to be Major.—57th Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
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Geo. E. Jones to be Lieut.-Col.—s9th Foot, 
Lieut.-Col. H. R. Hartley to be Lieut.-Col. 

July 19. Right Hon, Gilbert Earl of Minto, 
G.C.B. the Hon. Mounstuart Elphinstone, 
John James Hope Johnstone, esq. R. Bell, esq. 
Procurator of the Church of Scotland, J. Me- 
liss Lairne, esq. of Dunsinnan, T. H. Lester, 
esq. and J. Shaw Stewart, John James Reid, 
A. C. Dick, H. Baxter, and E. Horseman, 
esqrs. Advocates, to be Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the opportunities of religious 
worship and means of religious instruction in 
Scotland. 

July 20. W. Harcourt Isham Mackworth, 
esq. and Frances his wife, dau. and coheir of 
W. S. Dolben, of Finedon, esq. and grand-dau. 
of Sir English Dolben, Bart. to take the 
surname of Dolben, in addition to that of 
Mackworth. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Ayrshire.—John Dunlop, — 

Bury St. Edmund’s.—Lord Charles Fitzroy. 
Drogheda.—Honourable Randal Plunket. 
Oldham.—John Frederick Lees, esq. 





EccLestasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. C. Smith, to be Vicar-General of the Dio- 
cese of Elphin. 
v. C. H. Poore, a Minor Canon in Win- 
chester Cathedral. 
Rev. F. E. Arden, Sustead P.C. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Blunt, Newark-upon-Trent V. Notts. 
Rev. W. Boyd, Arncliffe V. co. York. 
Rev. C. Cator, Stokesley R. co. York. 
Rev. H. Chaplin, Ryhatl R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. R. Collinson, Usworth P. C. co. Durham. 
Rev. R. Cooper, Kilpatrick V. co. Meath. 
= = Davidson, Church of Salin, Isle of 
ull. 
Rev. R. Fallowfeild, Kirkhampton R. co. Cumb. 
Rev. T. Garbett, Clayton R. Sussex. 
Rev. R. W. Goodenough, Whittingham V. 
Northumberland. 
Rev. J. P. Hammond, Minestead R. Hants. 
Rev. J. Hall, Poulton-in-the-Fylde V. co. Lanc. 
Rev. E. N. Hoare, St. Lawrence R. Limerick. 
Rev. E. Horne, St. Laurence R. Southampton. 
Rev. S. Jeffaries, Kilmacahill V. co. Kilkenny. 
Rev. D. Llewellyn, Puddington R. Devon. 
Rev. D. Macdonald, West Allington V. Devon. 
Rev. A. og erer Rothwell V. co. Northamp. 
. Sar ethold, Hempstead and Wighton 
) 


‘olk. 

. B. Paley, Freckenham R. Suffolk. 

. L. Parsons, Bensington P. C. Oxon. 
. Rooker, Upton Grey P. C. Hants. 
Stephenson, Souldern R. Oxon. 
Urquhart, Chapel Allerton P.C. Leeds. 
. L. Ward, Blendworth R. Hants. 

. 8. Ward, Iver P. C. Bucks. 

. A. Whitaker, Knoddishall R. Suffolk. 
Rev. E. N. Rolfe, Chap. to Earl Nelson. 

Rev. D. Young, Chap. to Earl of Clare. 
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Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. S. Dunn, Master of Maldon Gram. School. 

Rev. H. Manton, Master of Sleaford Grammar 
School, co. Linc. 

Rev. J. Netherwood, Head Master of Appelby 
Grammar School, Westmoreland. 

Rev. E. Power Master of Atherstone Gram. 
School, co. Warwick. 

Rev. G. N. Smith, Master of Preston Gram. 
School, Lancashire. 





BIRTHS. 


May 21. At South Malling, Sussex, the wife 
of the Rey. Thomas O, Goodchild, a dau. 


June 13. At Netherton Hall, the lady of 
Sir Edm. 8. Prideaux, . a son.——16. 
wife of William Pickering, esq. Chancery-lane, 
a son.—18. At Oxenheath, Kent, the Hon. 
Lady Dering, a son.——20. At Brighton, the 
lady of Charles Morgan, esq. M.P. a dau.—— 
21. At Bluebridge-house. sex, the wife of 
the Rev. W. C. Totton, adau.—22. At Mount 
Ebford, the wife of ‘Edw. Harris Donnithorne, 
esq. 16th Lancers, a dau.——At Southmolton, 
the wife of the Rev. T. H. Maitland, a son. 
——123. At Kensworth, Herts, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Chas. Boone, a son.——At Chard, the 
wife of the Rev. W. J. Bussell, a son.——24. 
At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev Geo. Everard, 
son.——25. At Shepton Mallet, the wife of the 
Rev. F. T. New, a son.—-27. The wife of 
Lieut .-Col. Gurwood, Brigade-Major of Ports- 
mouth, a dau.— 28. At t Ham, Essex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Streatfeild, a son.——At 
Melford, Suffolk, the wife of R. Almack, esq. a 
son.——29. The wife of the Rev. J. Hewlett, 
Head Master of the Abingdon Free Grammar 
School, a son. 


July 5. At Grappenhall-lodge, Chester, the - 


wife of J. H. Leigh, esq. a son.——6. In = 
Seymour-st. Portman-sq. the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Walton, a dau.——18. At Blairquhan, co. Ayr, 
the lady of Sir D. H. Blair, Bart. a dau.——21. 
In Carleton-terrace, the Marchioness of Aber- 
corn a dau.—aAt Longton-hall, Essex, the 
wife of W. W. Maitland, esq. a dau.—22, 
In Jermyn-street, Viscountess Stormont, a 
son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 23. 1834. At Calcutta, C. E. Trevelyan, 
esq. to Hannah Moore Macaulay, dau. of 
Zachariah Macaulay, esq. and sister to the 
Right Hon. T. Babington Macaulay, fourth 
member of the Supreme Council of India. 

7. 15. At Exeter, John Irving, esq. son 
of C. Irving, LL.D. of the Island of Guernse » 
to Henrietta Augusta, dau. of the late W. A. 
Gordon, esq. of Bowhill House, and relict of 
Rev. W. Gwynne, Rector of Denton, Sussex. 
——At Twerton, W. Massey, esq. son of the late 
Sir Hugh Dillon Massey, Bart. to Eliz. Caro- 
line Griffith, niece of the late John Griffith, 
esy. of Bexhill, Sussex. 

‘ay 21. At Checkley, co. Stafford, Thos. 
Turner, of Montagu-street, Russell-square, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Mary Anne, second dau. 
of the Rev. C. B. Charlewood, Oakhill.— 
Edw. e, esq. of Lynn and of —— 
Hall, Norfolk, to Jane, dau. of the late Rev. 
E. Hutton, .D. rector of Gaywood. 

June 8. At Arthuret, Cumberland, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, esq. to Marcia Maria Grant, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Grant, having been 
previously married, by elopement, at Gretna 
Green.—4. At St. rge’s, Bloomsbury, 
Monsieur Marie Louis Robert Ali de Boulogne, 
to Eliz. Bridget, eldest dau. of the late T. 
Forman, of mbe Park, Greenwich.—10. 
The Rev. Edw. Pope, Archd. of Jamaica, to 
rm ime second dau. of Thos. Bigge, esq. of 

dington, Surrey.——11. The v. F. G. 
Hopwood, grandson of John fifth Visc. Tor- 
rington, to the Lady Eleanor Mary Stanle 

oungest dau. of the Earl of Derb tee 
ullingstone, the Rev. N. Fiott, Vicar of 
Edgware, Middlesex. to Harriet Jenner, dau. 
of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart.——At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Geo. Dodd, esq. of Mon- 
tagu-sq. to Georgine, eldest dau. of the late 
J. Sanders, esq.— At Clapham, John James 
de Loecker, esq. of Vught, Holland, to Ellen 
dau. of the late Thos. Selby, esq. of Otford 
Castle, Kent.—12. At. Hascomibe, Surrey, 
the Rev. H. Wellesley, to Miss Mackenzie.—— 
16, At Richmond, Surrey, Henry Brown, esq. 
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* Bombay Civil Service, to Eliza Ann, dau. of the 
late Sir reg | Verelst Darell, Bart.——At 
Ryde, Isle of Wi 
pede Alured 


ght, the Hon. and Rev. Mus- 
‘ Harris, youngest son of the late 

rd Harris, to Georgina, dau. of the late 
W. Fosberry, esq. of Limerick.——At Dros- 
ford, Hants, Capt.-C. Parker, R.N. son of the 
late Adm. Sir a? Parker, to Kate, widow 
of the Rev. H. H. Smith, third dau. of the 
late J. Williams, esq. of Elm Grove.—— 
At Stonehouse, Devon, the Rev. J. Besley. 
D.C.L. Rector of Aston Subedge, to Frances, 
widow of the late R. Bint, esq. of Mount 
Stone.——At St. *s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
J. Campbell, 87th Fusileers, to Catharine, dau. 
of the late Edw. Daniei, esq. of Ramsgate.—— 
18. At Salisbury, the Rev. L. Tomlinson, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of T. D. Windsor, esq.— 
At Bath, Capt. G. Boyd, to Amelia Lamont, 
dau. of the late W. Robertson, esq. of Deme- 
rara and Essequibo.—At Burghclere, Hants 
the Rev. W. Annesley, Rector of Clifford 
Chambers, Gloucestershire, to Laura Anne, 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Jones, of Fonmon 
‘Castle, Glamorganshire——At Duxford, J. 
Moss Sperling, esq. to Sarah, only dau. of the 
Rev. Geo. Barlow, late Rector of Abingdon, 
co. Cambridge.——20. At the Countess of 
Liandaff’s, Dublin, Edw. Symes — esq. 
of Ballyarthur, co. Wicklow, to Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald. 
——At St. Winnor, the Rev. J. Daubuz, Rector 
of Creed, to pg Dera: eldest dau. of W. 
Foster, esq. of Lanwithan, Cornwall.—22. 
At Trinity Church, Marylebone, T. W. Long, 
esq. to Favel Georgina Douglas, dau. of the late 
J. Scott, esq. of Devonshire-place.——23. At 
Marylebone New Church, the Rev. H. Clut- 
terbuck, of Kempston Brass, to Louisa Butler, 
niece of Col. Crighton, of Gower-st.—At 
Tiverton, the Rev. W. H. Whitworth, Head 
Master of Kensington Proprietary School, to 
Henrietta Masterman, sixth dau. of the late 
Rich. Welland, esq. of Lympstone, Devon.— 
At St Andrew’s, London, Sir Geo. Young, Bart. 
R.N. of Formosa Place, Berks, to Susan, dau. 
of the late Mr. Serg. Praed.——23. At Chel- 
tenham, W. H. Baillie, ~ to Henrietta, 
second dau. of the late Rev. John Duff, D.D. 
Minister of the ages of Kinfauns, Perth- 
shire.——24. At the Hague, Baron A. Collot 
d’Escury, to Sophia, dau. of the late Adm. 
May, of the Dutch Navy.——At St. George’s, 
ag shea Cecil Fane, esq. youngest son of 
the Hon. Henry Fane, of Falbeck, Lincoln, to 
Isabella Mary, youngest dau. of the late Adm. 
Sir Eliab Harvey, of Rolls Park, Essex. At 
Brislington, the Rev. Seth Burge Plummer, of 
Castie Cary, Somerset, to Mary Anne Hurle, 
second dau. of the late J. Cooke, esq.——25. 
At Bromley, Kent, Percival Hart Dyke, esq. 
eldest son of Sir P. Hart Dyke, Bart. of Lul- 
lingstone Castle, Kent, to Eliz. dau. of John 
Weils, esq. Bickley House.——Capt. the Hon. 
C. B. Phipps to Anna Bathurst, grand-dau. of 
the “eRe Norwich.—aAt Burgh, Suffolk, 
Chas. F. Robinson, esq. of the Crown Office, 
to Harriet, eldest dau. of the Rev. Geo. F. 
Barlow.—26. At Thame, Oxfordshire, Major 
Jacob Watson, 14th Foot, to Diana Style, third 
dau. of Mr. Lupton, Surgeon.—At Westbury, 
the Rev. H. S. Sayce, vicar of Caldecot, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Mary Ann, second dau. of the 
late R. Cartwright, esq. of Shirehampton.— 
28. At Alverstoke, the Rev. W. K. Clay, of 
Blunham, Beds, to Mary Anne, dau. of Rear- 
Adm. M’Kinley.—29. At Antony, Cornwall, 
R. B. Garrett, esq. to Sarah Collingwood, third 
dau. of Capt. Clavell, R.N.—30. At Emp- 
shot, Hants, the Rev. C. Alcock, Rector of 
Witchingham, Norfolk, to Mary, dau. of Jas. 
Butler, esq.— At All Souls, -rr 
the Rey. J. D’Arcy Preston, eldest son of 
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Rear-Adm. Preston, to Hannah Eliz. eldest 

dau. of the late Sir John St. Leger Gillman, 
Bart. of Curraheen, co. Cork.——At Rochdale, 

the Rev. W. Topham Hobson, to Francis 

i dau. of Waiter Vavasour, esq. of Cross- 
eld. 


Lately. Frances Isabella, Baroness Clinton, 
relict of Lord Clinton, and eldest dau. of W. 
S. Poyntz, esq. and sister of the Marchioness 
of Exeter, to Col. Horace Seymonr, third son 
of the late Lord H. Seymour. 

July 1. At Littleham, Exmouth, the Rey. 
Wm. Heberden, Vicar of Broadhembury, to 
Susanna Catherine, dau. of the late Jas. W. 
Buller, esq. of Downes.——At Findon, North- 
amptonshire, W. H. Isham Mackworth, esq. 
son of Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart., to Fran- 
ces, grand-dau. of Sir English Dolben, Bart. 
——2. At Ansty, co. Warwick, Fulwar Ski 
with, esq. third son of Sir Gray Skipwith, 
Bart. of Newbold Hall, to Mary Philadel- 
phia, eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Coker Adams, 
of Coventry.——4. At Ealing, Francis Nicho- 
las, esq. to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of C. 
Robinson, esq. of Rochester House.——At St. 
George’s, the Hon. G. H. Cavendish, brother 
of the Earl of Burlington, to Lady Louisa 
Lascelles, youngest dau. of the Earl and Count- 
ess of Harewood.—46. At Clifton, J. F. Ber- 
nard, M.D. to Marianne Amelia, third dau. of 
the late Col. Lawrence, of Bellevue.——At 
Woolwich, Lieut. L. W. M. Wynne, R.A. to 
Eliz. Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
—. .A.——At Winchester, Capt. W. Keats, 
R.N. to Augusta Maria, dau. of Giles Kin; 
Lyford, esq. of Winchester.——7. At Datchet, 
Capt. Moncrieff, to Emily, dau. of the Rev. I. 
Gossett, vicar of Windsor.——At St. Maryle- 
bone, W. Praed, esq. M.P. to Helen, dau. of 
the late G. Bogle, esq.—aAt Brixton, T. S. 
White, esq. to Maria, eldest dau. of S. N. Bar- 
ber, esq. of Denmark-hill.——s. At Fordhook, 
the residence of Lady Noel Byron, the Right 
Hon. Lord King to the Hon. Augusta Ada, 
only dau. of the late Lord Byron.—At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, Lord Arthur Lennox, M.P. 
fourth brother of the Duke of Richmond, to 
Adelaide, fourth dau. of the late Col. John and 
Lady Charlotte Campbell.——9. At Willingale, 
Essex, the Rev. C. B. Bowles, of Pirbright, 
Surrey, to Sophia, second dau. of the Rev. J. 
Deedes.—The Hon. James Hewett, eldest 
son of Viscount Lifford, to Lady Mary Ache- 
son, eldest dau. of the Earl of Gosford.—aAt 
Horsley, Gloucestershire, J. F. Elton, esq. 
Lieut. 40th regt. to Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. J. Young.——11. At All Souls, 
Marylebone, the Right Hon. Lord George 
Paulet, Capt. R.N. third son of the Marquis of 
Winchester, to Georgina, dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Geo. Wood, of Ottershaw Park, Sur- 
rey. 14. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the 
Rev. John Hopkinson, M.A. Rector of Alwal- 
ton, Hants, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Miles, esq. of Kensington.——At 
Compton, Surrey, om ad A. Wight, to Jane, 
sister to J. More Molyneux, esy. of Losele 
park. At Eckington, Derbyshire, J. E 
Orange, 81st regt. to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. A. C. Bromehead.——At Saint Bride’s, 
co. Pemb. Sir A. G. Hesilrigge, Bart. of Nosely 
Hall, co. Leic. to Henrietta, fifth dau. of the 
late C. Allen Philips, esq. of St. Bride’s-hill. 
——At Lyme Regis, Geo. Rooke Farnall, esq. 
of Burley Park, Hants, to Mary, only child of 
Redston Warner, esq. 15. At Chelsea, the 
Rey. J. Prideaux Lirhtfoot, Rector of: Woot- 
ton, Northamptonshire, to Eliz. Anne, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Le Blanc. ——At Dover, John 
Milner, esq. second son of C. Milner, esq. of 
Preston Hall, to Frances Sarah, dau. of the 
} 4 Rev. R. C. Tyiden Pattenson, of Iborn- 

en. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eart or Courtown. 

- June 15. At the house of his brother 
the Hon. and Rev. R. B. Stopford, in 
the Cloisters, Windsor Castle, in the 70th 
year of his age, the Right Hon. James- 
George Stopford, third Earl of Cour. 
town, and Viscount Stopford (1762), 
and Baron of Courtown, co. Wexford 
(1758), in the peerage of Ireland ; second 
Baron Saltersford, of Saltersford, co. 
Chester (1796), K.P., a Privy-Council- 
lor, a Governor of the co. Wexford, 
&e. &e. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 15, 1765, 
the eldest of the four sons of James 2d 
Earl of Courtown, K.P. by Mary daugh- 
ter and colieiress of Richard Powys, of 
Hintlesham hall, co. Suffolk, esq. and 
niece to George Duke of Montagu. 

In early life he was an Ensign in the 
foot guards, and afterwards in 1794 Lieut.-. 
Colonel of Villiers’s fencible cavalry. 
He sat in the House of Commons for 
several years before his accession to the 
peerage, being, at the close of 1790, 
elected to Parliament, on a vacancy, for 
Great Bedwin ; and in 1796 returned for 
the burghs of Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, 
and Linlithgow; for which he sat until 
the dissolution in 1802. In the next 
Parliament he came in, on a vacancy, for 
the burghs of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 
Sanquhar, Annan, and Lochmaben; in 
1806 he was re-elected for the Selkirk 
district; and in 1807 again for that of 
Dumfries, which he represented until his 
succession to the peerage. 

In 1793 he was appointed to succeed his 
father in the office of Treasurer of his 
Majesty’s Household, and he was, in con- 
sequence, sworn a member of the Privy 
Council on the 2lst of June, the same 
day as the present Marquess Wellesley, 
Marquess Camden, Marquess of West- 
minster, and Earl Bathurst. 

He retained the office of Treasurer 
(excepting the interval of the Whig Mi- 
nistry in 1806) until 1812; when, on the 
llth of April, he was appointed Captain 
of his Majesty’s Band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners, which office he held for many 


ears. 

He succeeded to the dignities of an 
Earl of Ireland, and a Baron of Eng- 
land, on the death of his father March 
30, 1810, and was nominated a Knight of 
St. Patrick in 1821. 

The Earl of Courtown married, Jan. 
29, 1771, his second-cousin Lady Eliza- 
beth Scott, eldest daughter of Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
K.G. by Lady Elizabeth Brudenell, 

Gent. Mac. Vot. IV. 


daughter of George Duke of Montagu. 
Her Ladyship died on the 2lst April, 
1823, having had issue seven sons and 
five daughters: 1. the Hon. George- 
Henry-James, who died in 1792, aged 
six months; 2. the Hon. Charles, who 
also died an infant; 3. the Right Hon. 
James-Thomas now Earl of Courtown, 
late M. P. for co. Wexford; he was..born 
in 1794, and is now a widower, having 
married in 1822 his cousin-german Lady 
Charlotte-Albinia Montagu-Scott, sister 
to the present Duke of Buccleuch, who 
died in 1828, leaving issue James-George- 
Henry now Viscount Stopford, and two 
other sons; 4. the Hon. Edward Stop- 
ford, Lieut.-Col. in the army, who mar- 
ried in 1830 MHoratia-Charlotte, only 
daughter of Thomas Lockwood, esq. 
and widow of Richard Tibbetts, esq. by 
whom he has issue; 5. the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Scott Stopford, Archdeacon 
of Leighlin; who married in 1826 An- 
netta, daughter of William Browne, of 
Browne's Hill, co. Carlow, esq. and 
niece to the Earl of Mayo; 6. the Hon: 
Montagu Stopford, Capt. R.N. and 
K. C.H. who married at Malta, in 1827, 
Cordelia-Winifreda, second daughter of 
Colonel George Whitmore, C.H. 
(then commanding the Royal Engineers 
in that Island,) and has issue; 7. Lady 
Mary-Frances; 8. Hon. Robert, who 
died in 1828 in his 26th year; 9. Lady 
Elizabeth-Anna, who died in 1832, in 
her 28th year; 10. Lady Jane, married 
in 1833 to Abel John Ram, esq. of Clo- 
narten; 11. Lady Charlotte, who died in 
1830, in her 23d year; and 12. Lady 
Caroline, who died an infant, 


Tue Eart or Loncrorp. 

May 24. In Portland-place, aged 61, 
the Rt. Hon. Thomas Pakenham, Earl 
of Longford (1785), and third Baron 
Longford (1756), in the peerage of Ire. 
land, of which he was a representative peer 
in the Parliament of the United King. 
dom; Baron Silchester, of Silchester, co. 
Southampton (1821), in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom; K.P., Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Westmeath, 
&c. &c.; brother-in-law to the Duke of 
Wellington. : 

His Lordship was born May 14, 1774, 
the eldest son of Edward-Michael the 
second Baron, by the: Hon. Catherine 
Rowley, second daughter of the Rt. 
Hon. Hercules Langford Rowley and 
Elizabeth Viscountess Langford. He 
succeeded to the barony of Longford pre- 
viously to his ad of age, on the 
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death of his father, June 3, 1792; and 
to the Earldom, Jan. 27, 1794, on the 
death of his ndmother, on whom it 
had been conferred in 1785. He was 
nominated one of the twenty-eight repre- 
sentative peers of Ireland at the Union; 
and, at the Coronation of King George 
the Fourth, he was created a peer of 
Great Britain, as Baron Silchester, by 
patent bearing date July 17, 1821. 
- His Lordship married Jan. 23, 1817, 
Lady Georgiana-Emma-Charlotte Ly- 
n, fifth daughter of William first Earl 
eauchamp, and sister to the present 
Earl; and by her Ladyship, who survives 
him, had issue: 1. the Rt. Hon. Edward 
Michael now Earl of Longford, born in 
1819; 2. the Hon. William-Lygon Pa- 
kenham; 3. the Hon. Thomas-Alex- 
ander; 4. the Hon. Charles- Reginald ; 
5. the Hon. Henry-Robert ; 6. the Hon. 
Frederick-Beauchamp; 7. a son still- 
born; 8. Lady Catharine-Felicia; 9. 
Lady Georgiana-Sophia; 10. a daughter 
still-born ; 11. Lady Louisa-Elizabeth, 
= 12. the Hon. Francis-John, born in 
832 


His Lordship died of a carbuncle 
seated at the back of his head. 





Marcnioness H. L. Grimator. 

Lately. 1n the South of France, the 
Marchioness Henriette Louise Grimaldi, 
Marchioness of Cannes. 

She was the daughter and heiress of the 
Marquis Gaspar Grimaldi, the chief of 
the house of Grimaldi of Antibes, which 
branch, as next in succession to the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco, on the decease of 
Prince Antonio in 1731 without male 
issue, has been, for 70 years, pursuing 
their rights against the female issue of 
Prince Antonio, who have usurped the 
Sovereignty (which is a male fief and 
subject to the salic law) and taken the 
name and arms of Grimaldi. 

The Marchioness’s family are consi- 
dered to have expended two hundred 
thousand francs in the prosecution of 
theirclaims. She has instituted her first 
cousin, the Count Henry Grimaldi, her 
heir, whose elder brother, the Marshal 
Marquis Philip Grimaldi, of Antibes, be- 
came, on. the death of the Marchioness’s 
father, next heir (de jure) to the So- 
vereignty, and who is continuing his 
endeavours to recover, by the authority 
and councils of the King of Sardinia, 
the Sovereignty of Monaco. 





Hon. B. Bovuverie. 
May 31. InEdward-street, Portman- 


square, aged 81, the Hon. Bartholomew 
Bouverie, a Metropolitan Commissioner 
of Lunacy, &c. &c,; unele to the Earl of 
Radnor. 
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Mr. Bouverie was born Oct. 29, 1753, 
the third and last surviving son of Wil- 
liam first Earl of Radnor, and the second 
by his second marriage with Rebecca, 
daughter of John Alleyne, of Barba- 
does, esq. 

He was a member of University col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was created M.A. 
July 6, 1775. He was returned to Par- 
liament for Downton in 1797, but was 
found not duly elected. He sat for that 
borough in the Parliament of 1806, and 
again in those of 1820 and 1826, until the 
dissolution in 1830. He held for some 
years the place of one of the Commis- 
sioners for auditing the Public Accounts. 
. Mr. Bouverie married March 9, 1779, 
Mary- Wyndham, second daughter of the 
Hon. James Everard Arundell, and aunt 
to the present Lord Arundell; and by 
that lady, who died Feb. 22, 1832, (and 
was buried at Hanwell, Middlesex,) had 
issue three sons and four daughters: 1. 
Anna-Maria, who died in 1790, aged ten 
years; 2. Henry-James Bouverie, csq. 
resident Commissioner of the Customs 
for Scotland, who died in 1832, shortly 
after his mother (see Gent. Mag. vol. 
cl. pt. i. p. 376); 3. the Rev. Edward 
Bouverie, Vicar of Coleshill, Berks, 
Chaplain to the King, and Prebendary of 
Salisbury; he married in 1811 Frances- 
Charlotte, 4th daughter of the late Rt. 
Rev. H. R. Courtenay, Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, and sister to the present Earl of 

evon, and has issue an only daughter ; 
4. Charlotte, who was married in 1809 to 
Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, Bart. (bro- 
ther to the present Countess of Radnor) 
and died in the following year, leaving 
issue a son and heir, Henry-Bouverie- 
Paulet; 5. Harriet Countessof Roseberry 
married in 1808 to Archibald-John present 
Earl of Roseberry, which marriage was 
dissolved in 1815 after she had had issue 
the present Lord Dalmeny, and other 
children ; 6. Wyndham -Anna- Maria, 
married in 1813 to Paulet St. John Mild- 
may, esq. late M.P. for Winchester (next 
brother to the Baronet above men- 
tioned, and to the present Countess of 
Radnor, and has issue; and 7. the Rev. 
William Arundell Bouverie, who married 
in 1831 the Hon. Fanny Sneyd, Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, 2d daughter of the 
late Walter Sneyd, esq. and niece to 
Lord Bagot. 





Srr THomas Suincssy, Barr. 


Feb. 26. At Brighton, aged 60, Sir 
Thomas Slingsby, of Scriven Park, 
ae sg the ninth Baronet (of Nova 


1640). 
Sir Thomas was born Jan. .10, 1775, 
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the elder son of Sir Thomas Turner 
Slingsby, High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
1785, by his first wife Miss Catharine 
Buckley. He succeeded to the title in 
18—, and served the office of Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1813, when there were three 
assizes, a special commission being held 
for se trial of dine > seers ia. 

e wasspendi e winter at Brighton, 
with in. Siege, the widow of his 
late brother, accompanied by his nephew 
and niece; Sir William and Lady In- 
gilby, and Mr. and Mrs. Worsley, of 
Conyngham House, were alsothere. He 
is succeeded by his nephew, Charles 
Slingsby, esq. 





Sir W. C. Meptycortt, Bart. 

May 25. At Venn House, Milborne 
Port, in his 68th year, Sir William Coles 
Medlycott, Bart. 

He was born Oct. 22, 1767, the elder 
son of Thomas Hutchings Medlycott, 
esq. sometime M.P. for Milborne Port, 
by Jane, only daughter of William 
Coles, esq. of Salisbury. His father, 
being the eldest son of John Hutch- 
ings, of Longstreet, co. Dorset, esq. by 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James Med- 
lycott, esq. a Master in Chancery, and 

.P. for Milborne Port, took the name 
of Medlycott in 1765. 

The gentleman now deceased was re- 
turned to Parliament for Milborne Port 
at the general election in 1790, but re- 
tired by accepting the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds on the 7th of June in the following 
year. He was created a Baronet by pa- 
tent dated Sept. 24, 1808. 

Sir William was a benevolent husband 
and parent, kind and charitable in dispo- 
sition, and closed his life with that com- 
posure and placidity which becomes a 
real Christian. He married Jan. 28, 
1796, Elizabeth, only daughter of William 
Tugwell, esq. of Bradford, Wilts, by 
whom he had issue two sons and two 
daughters: 1. Elizabeth, who died in 
1805; 2. Thomas, who died in 1798; 3, 
the present Baronet, Sir William Coles 
Medlycott, born July 31, 1806, and mar- 
ried in 1830 to Sarah-Jeffrey, only daugh- 
ter of the Rev. E. Bradford, tor of 
Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, and has a son 
and a daughter; 4. Mary- Hutchings, 





Sir AnprEew Corset, Bart. 

June 5. At his seat, Aston Reynold 
hall, Shropshire, aged 68, Sir Andrew 
Corbet, Bart. of Moreton Corbet, in 
the same county, and of Linslade, Bucks. 
. This lineal representative of one of 
the most ancient Salopian families was 
the only son of Richard Prince Corbet, 
esq. by Mary, daughter and heiress of 


John Wickstead, of Wem, esq. His 
father died at Halton on Hine Heath, 
Jan. 30, 1799, having succeeded three 
ears before, on the death of his elder 
rother Andrew Corbet, esq. to Show- 
bury Park, and such estates as remained 
to the family after their ancient patri- 
mony had been carried by a female heir 
to the Kynastons. 

He served the office of Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1798, and was created a 
Baronet by patent dated Oct. 3, 1808. 
The same dignity had been previously 
possessed by the elder branch of the 
family, having been conferred in 1641-2 
on the distinguished cavalier, Sir Vincent 
Corbet (whose widow was created Vis- 
countess Corbet forlife),and expired on the 
death of his grandson, the third Sir Vin- 
cent, in 1688. (See an excellent memoir 
on the family in the valuable work on 
the Sheriffs of Shropshire, by Mr. Blake- 
way). 

ir Andrew married April 22, 1790, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas Taylor, 
of Lymme Hall in Cheshire, esq. by 
whom he had issue four sons and one 
daughter: 1. Sir Andrew Vincent Cor- 
bet, who has succeeded to the Baronetcy,; 
he was born in 1800, and married in 
1820, Rachel-Stephens, eldest daughter 
of Colonel John Hill, and niece to 
General Lord Hill; and has issue four 
sons and two daughters; 2. Judith, who 
died unmarried in 1829, aged 27; 3. 
Richard, to whom the late Sir Corbet 
Corbet, Bart. (whose mother was the 
heiress of another branch of the family, 
the Corbets of Stoke, co. Salop, Barts.) 
bequeathed the Adderley estates; he 
married in 1830 Eleanor, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rey. Croxton Johnson, and 
has issue a son and three daughters; 4. 
Robert, who died in 1829, aged 23; and 
5. Vincent-Roger, born in 1808. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Joun Ross, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Perth, Major-General Sir 
John Ross, K.C.B. 

He was appointed Lieutenant in the 
52d foot in 1796, Captain in 1800, Major 
1804, and Lieut.-Colonel 1808, 
commanded that regiment at the battle of 
Vimiera, and hisname was mentioned in 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatch. On 
the 20th Aug. 1811 he was appointed 
Deputy Adjutant-general to the forces 
serving in Tushens from whence he re- 
turned to Europe in June 1814, for the 
benefit of his health, having, in the same 
month, received the brevet of Colonel. 
In the following month he exchanged to 
the 66th foot. He was subsequently 
appointed Deputy Adiutant-general in 
Ireland; in 1819 Commandant of the 
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depét in the Isleof Wight, and a Major- 
General in 1830. 

He was nominated a Companion of 
the Bath at the extensiorfof the Order in 
1815, and received the orders of Wilhelm 
4th class, and Wladimir 4th class, for 
his services at Waterloo. In 183... he 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

He married, Oct. 2, 1811, Catharine, 
only daughter of the late General Sir 
Robert _ Brownrigg, Bart. G.C.B. and 
she died on the Ist of August last. 





GENERAL Burton, 

Jan.2. Inhis 77th year, Napier Chris- 
tie Burton, esq. a General in the army, 
Colonel-commandant of the 60th foot, 
or rifle corps. 

Mr. Burton wasan American by birth. 
He entered the army as Ensign in the 
22d foot in August 1775, and was thence 
removed to the 3d foot guards in the fol. 
lowing February. In 1779 he went 
to America; where, in September, he 
obtained a Lieutenancy. During the 
winter of 1779-80 he was in the action of 
Hackensack in the Jerseys; in the spring 
of 1780 at those of Elizabeth Town and 
Springfield; in August he accompanied 
the guards to Virginia, and thence to 
South Carolina. In 1781 he was present 
at the actions of the Catawba river, the 
Yadkin river, Guildford House, and 
Cross Creek; and in October was taken 
prisoner at the siege of Yorktown, but 
was soon after exchanged. 

In 1789 he obtained his company, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. He served 
with the guards in Flanders, and was at 
the actions, in the spring of 1795, of 
Cateau and Landrecy. He was appointed 
a brevet Colonel in Feb. 1795, a Briga- 
dier- General on the staff of Guernsey in 
Aug. 1796, a brevet Major-General Jan. 
1, 1798, and in March was placed on the 
staff of the Eastern district. In May 
1799, he was appointed Lieut.-Governor 
of Upper Canada, whence he returned in 
January 1802; was in 1803 appointed to 
the staff of the North-west district, where 
he continued till Jan. 1, 1805, when he 
received the rank of Lieut.-General. He 
was appointed one of the two Colonels. 
commandant of the 60th foot, Jan. 3, 
1806; was placed on the staff in Ireland 
in August following; and attained the 
rank of General June 4, 1814. 

General Burton was Member for 
Beverley during two Parliaments, from 
1796 to 1806. He had been an invalid 
for many years. 





Vicr-Apm. Locke. 
‘ May 9. At Haylands, near Ryde, in 
the Isle of Wight, aged 78, Walter Locke, 
esq. Vice- Admiral of the White, 
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* He was First Lieutenant of the Hebe 
frigate, when commanded by Sir Edward 
Thornborough in 1783, and when his 
resent Majesty was a midshipman on 
head the same. From the period of 
the Spanish armament in 1790 to the 
e€ommencement of the war with the 
French republic, this officer commanded 
the Cockatrice cutter, of 14 guns, sta- 
tioned in the Channel. He served as 
Lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, 
bearing the flag of Earl Howe, at the 
glorious battle of the Ist June 1794; 
soon after which he was made a Com- 
mander in the Charon hospital ship, at- 
tached to the Channel fleet; and in that 
vessel was present at the action off 
rOrient, June 23, 1795. He obtained 
post rank on the 22d Sept. in the same 
year, and successively commanded the 
Ville de Paris of 110 guns, and the 
Prince of Wales, a second-rate. 
Captain Locke was subsequently em- 
ployed in the sea fencible service at Ber- 
wick, and afterwards in the Isle of Wight. 
Early in 1811, he was appointed Agent 
for prisoners of war at Portchester; in 
1814 he became a Rear- Admiral, and in 
1825 Vice- Admiral. , 
Adm. Locke had a numerous family; 
one of whom, James, Lieut. R.N. fell a 
victim to the climate in the West Indies 
in | 





Witi1am Sir, Ese. 

May 31. In Blandford-square, aged 79, 
William Smith, esq. for 46 years a Member 
of the House of Commons, and the lead- 
ing advocate of the Dissenting interest. 

Mr. Smith was the only son of Samuel 
Smith, esq. of Clapham Common. He 
was bred as a merchant in the city of 
London, and first entered Parliament at 
the general election in 1784 as M.P. for 
Sudbury. In 1790 he was chosen for 
Camelford, and in 1796 again for Sud- 
bury. In 1802 he presented himself as 
a candidate for Norwich; and, though 
opposed by gentlemen of great wealth 
and interest in the county, the result of 
the poll was as follows : 

Robert Fellowes, esq....+.+. 1532 

William Smith, esq. ........ 1439 

Rt. Hon. W. Windham...... 1356 

Jobn Frere, esq.......-+++- 1328 

In 1806 he was defeated by John Pat- 
teson, esq. but in the following year he 
was re-elected with Mr. Patteson instead 
of Mr. Fellowes; and he subsequently. 
retained his seat until the dissolution in 
1830. 

From the commencement of his sena- 
torial career Mr. Smith was the advocate 
of liberal measures. So long since as 
1787 we find him supporting Mr. Beau- 
foy on a motion for the repeal of the 
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Corporation and Test Acts; and on the 
decease of that gentleman he became the 
leading advocate of the Dissenters, under 
the sanction of that body, whose conti- 
dence he enjoyed for upwards of forty 
years, as Chairman to the Deputies of 
the three Denominations. He was always 
a warm advocate of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, of the abolition of the Slave trade 
and Slavery, of a return to Peace, and of 
Parliamentary Reform, on which last 
question he supported the present Earl 
Grey in 1797. On other questions he 
generally voted with Mr. Fox and the 
Whig party, and frequently delivered his 
sentiments in an able manner. Mr. 
Smith was also Deputy Chairman of the 
British Fisheries, and a Commissioner of 
Highland Roads and Bridges. He was 
always ready to promote every public and 
local improvement, and was a warm friend 
to the arts. 

He married Miss Cope, a cousin of 
Lady Waltham, and had a numerous 
family. 





Evan Baur, Esa. 

June 28. At his seat, Dochfour, near 
Inverness, aged 93, Evan Baillie, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Bristol. 

Mr. Baillie was one of the most emi- 
nent of the merchants of that city, and, 
previously to his election to represent it 
in Parliament, was one of the Aldermen 
of the Corporation, and Colonel of the 
Bristol Volunteers. He was chosen 
Member without a contest, at the general 
election of 1802, re-eleeted in 1806 and 
1807, and retired in 1812. 

After devoting his energies during a 
long series of years to the affairs of the 
extensive West India establishment of 
which he was the founder, and to the 
service of his fellow citizens, upon firm 
principles of integrity and independence, 
‘he many years ago exchanged the active 
turmoil of civic life for the tranquil re- 
tirement of his native country, where he 
passed the evening of his long life, and 
has now descended to the grave of his 
ancestors, leaving a name which will long 
be dear to his family, and held in esteem 
by the admirers of commercial zeal and 
political independence. 

His son, the present James Evan 
Baillie, esq. has also represented Bristol. 
in three Parliaments, having been first 
chosen in 1830; but was defeated at the 
election in January last. 





Tuomas Carter, Esa. 

June 10. At Edgcott, Northampton- 
shire, where he had resided on his pro- 
perty for forty years, aged 74, Thomas 
Carter, esq. 


He was, early in life, Private Se 
to the Duke of Portland, and sat in Par- 
liament for the Borough of Tamworth 
from 1796 to 1802, and for Callington from 
1807 to 181.. He was distinguished for 
a singular firmness in friendship, a nice 
sense of honour, and a strong and open. 
hearted integrity and great benevolence. 
He married a daughter of W. Campbell, 
esq. .of Shawfield and Islay, whose 
family representative is the present Mem- 
ber for Argyleshire. She survives him, 
and he has also left an only sister. He 
was deservedly beloved, and his death will 
be long and severely felt by a numerous 
circle of relatives and friends, as well as 
by his tenantry and domestics, to whom 
he was a liberal landlord and kind master; 


he had been long an active aud efficient © 


Magistrate ; and his loss will be severely 
felt by the poor of his neighbourhood. 





Witttram Coszett, Esq.- M.P. 

June 18. At Normandy farm, in the 
parish of Ash, near Farnham, Surrey, 
aged 73, William Cobbett, esq. M.P. for 
Oldham. 

This extraordinary man was the third 
of the four sons of a farmer and publican 
at Farnham, who occupied a house, still 
standing, beside the river Wey, which 
has been known for eighty years past as 
«The Jolly Farmer.” It is believed 
that his grandfather also occupied the 
same house; his name is recorded on a 
gravestone in Farnham churchyard “ In 
memory of George Cobbett, who died 
15th December, 1760, aged 59.” 

It was a somewhat extraordinary mis- 
calculation, that Cobbett, when writing 
of his history in 1797, stated that he was 
born in 1766, thus making himself four 
years younger than he was. As he never 
appeared to be certain of his age, his 
children some time ago procured an ex- 
tract from the register of Farnham, by 
which it appeared that the four sons of 
his father, George, Thomas, William, and 
Anthony, were christened on the Ist of 
April, 1763, and as Anthony was the 
youngest son, and William was the third, 
it is inferred that he was born one year 
before he was christened, that is, on the 
9th of March, 1762. The eldest brother 
was a shop-keeper, the second a farmer, 
and the youngest a soldierinthe East India 
Company’s service, and afterwards cele- 
brated for his pugilistic prowess. The se: 
cond is:the only survivor, and now lives 
with his son in Featherston-street, City 
Road. 

In describing William Cobbett’s early 
career we have the advantage of an auto- 
biographical sketch, which he published 
when in America. This we shall take 
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as our guide, though our limits will not 
rmit us to give many passages at 


ength. ; : 
“ A father like ours, it will be readily 
supposed, did not suffer us to eat the 
bread of idleness. I do not remember 
the time when I did not earn my own 


living. My first tion was drivin; 
the small birds from the turnip seed, an 
the rooks from the . When I first 


trudged a field, with my wooden bottle 
and my satchel swung over my shoulders, I 
was hardly able to climb the gates and 
stiles ; and, at the close of the day, to 
reach home was a task of infinite diffi- 
culty. My next employment was weed- 
ing wheat, and leading a single horse at 
harrowing barley. Hoeing pease fol- 
lowed ; and hence I arrived at the honour 
of joining the a in harvest, driving 
the team, and holding plough. We were 
all of us strong and laborious; and my 
father used to boast, that he had four 
boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen 
years old, who did as much work as any 
three men in the parish of Farnham. 
Honest pride and happy days ! 

“ I have some faint recollection of going 
to School to an old woman, who, I be- 
lieve, did not succeed in learning me my 
letters. In the winter evenings my father 
learnt us all to read and write, and gave 
usa pretty tolerable knowledge of arith- 
metic. 

*¢ Towards the autumn of 1782, I 
went to visit a relation who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth. From 
the top of Portsdown, I for the first 
time beheld the sea ; and no sooner did I 
behold it, than I wished to be a sailor.” 
The next day he went on board the Pe- 
gasus man-of-war, but both the Captain 
and Port- Admiral, suspecting him to be a 
run-away, declined his services, and per- 
suaded him to return home, where he re- 
mained till the following spring, when he 
took a more effectual flight. 

It was on the 6th of May, 1'783, that, 
being prepared to go to Guildford fair, 
he was suddenly tempted to mount a 
London coach, and arrived at Ludgate- 
hill, with about half-a-crown in his 
pocket. During the journey, he fortu- 
nately made acquaintance with a hop- 
merchant, who he found had dealt with 
his father. ‘This gentleman kindly took 
him to his house, and, after having in vain 
endeavoured to persuade him to return 
home, procured him a situation as copy- 
ing clerk to Mr. Holland, of Gray’s Inn, 
where he remained for nine months closely 
confined to the desk, except on Sundays. 

This dull and incessant labour to a 
mind which must have ever been active 
aud comprehensive, became at last irk- 
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some to him, and he quitted London for 
Chatham, where he enlisted. In doing so 
he proposed to join the Marines, still re- 
taining his partiality for the sea; but by 
some misunderstanding he found himself 
entered into a regiment, the service com- 
panies of which were in Nova Scotia. 

During the year he remained at Chat- 
ham he improved his education in all its 
branches. 

 T subscribed to a circulating library at 
Brompton, the greatest part of the books 
in which I read more than once over. 
Writing a fair hand procured me the 
honour of being copyist to General De- 
beig, the commandant of the garrison. 
Being totally ignorant of the rules of 
grammar, I necessarily made mistakes; 
the Colonel saw my deficiency, and 
strongly recommended study. pro- 
cured me a Lowth’s Grammar, and ap- 
plied myself to the study of it with un- 
ceasing assiduity. ‘The pains I took can- 
not be described: I wrote the whole out 
two or three times; I got it by heart; 
repeated it every morning and every even- 
ing; and when on guard, I imposed on 
myself the task of saying it all over once 
every time I was posted sentinel. To 
this exercise of my memory I ascribe the 
retentiveness of which I have since found 
it capable: and to the success with which 
it was attended I ascribe the perseverance 
that has led to the acquirement of the 
little learning of which Iam master.” He 
was soon raised to the rank of corporal, 
and at length sailed from Gravesend. 

He staid but a few weeks in Nova 
Scotia, being ordered to New Brunswick, 
where the regiment remained till Sept. 
1791, and was then relieved and sent 
home. Shortly after his landing at Ports- 
mouth, he obtained his discharge, receiving 
at the same time this testimonial from 
the commanding officer, Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald— 

‘«¢ These are to certify, that the bearer 
hereof, Witttam Cossert, Serjeant- 
Major in the aforesaid regiment, has 
served honestly and faithfully for the 
space of eight years, nearly seven of whicb 
he has been a non-commissioned officer, 
and of that time he has been five years 
Sergjeant-Major to the regiment; but, 
having very earnestly applied for his dis- 
charge, he in consideration of his good 
behaviour, and the services he has ren- 
dered the regiment, is hereby discharged. 
Given under my hand and the seal of 
the regiment, at Portsmouth, this 29th 
day of December, 1791.” 

« Epwarp FitzGERALD.” 

Shortly after his arrival in England, he 
married a daughter of a Serjeant- Major 
of artillery, whom he first met in New 
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Brunswick, but had returned home seve- 
ral years before him. At the.same period 
he Cronats forward some charges against 
certain officers for corruption and mis- 
conduct, and demanded a Court Martial 
upon them ; but in this procedure he met 
with no encouragement. 

“I went to France in March, 1792, 
and continued there till the beginning of 
September following, the six happiest 
months of my life. I met every where 
with civility, and even hospitality, in a 
degree that I never had been accustomed 
to. I did intend to stay in Francetill the 
spring of 1793, as well to perfect myself 
in the language, as to pass the winter at 
Paris. I had actually hired a coach to 
g thither, and was even on the way, when 

heard at Abbeville that the King. was 
dethroned, and his guards murdered. This 
intelligence made me turn off towards 
Havre-de-Grace, whence 1 embarked for 
America.” He landed at New York in 
Oct. 1792. 

It was in America that Mr. Cobbett 
first distinguished himself by his pen. 
Having proceeded from New York to 
Philadelphia, he there opened a booksel- 
ler’s shop, and, commencing a periodical 

per or succession of pamphlets under 
the title of Peter Porcupine, at once 
made a display of those extraordin 
pase of style and expression whic 

ave rendered his name so celebrated. 
England was then the chief point of 
attack with the French or democratic 
party in America, and Cobbett, with the 
spirit of contradiction by which he ever 
delighted to distinguish himself, stood 
boldly forward as the champion of his 
country. A Dr. Rush brought an action 
against him for libel, and obtained 5,000 
dollars damages, which disgusted him with 
America so completely, that he quitted 
it, and came to England in 1800. 

In 1801 he settled in London, and 
established a morning paper under the 
title of Zhe Porcupine, in which he 
warmly supported Mr. Pitt. That paper, 
however, soon failed, and he afterwards 
set up Zhe Register, which has been con- 
tinued to the present time. Cobbett 
commenced his career as a public writer 
in England under very favourable circum- 
stances. He was ggg om atronized 
by the Ministry. r. Wyndham went 
even so far in the House of Commons 
as to declare that a statue of gold ought 
to be erected to him. His letters on the 
subject of the Treaty of Amiens pro- 
duced a great sensation both here and on 
the Continent. Of this production it 
was said by the celebrated Swiss histo- 
rian Muller, that it was more elo- 
quent than any thing that had appeared 
since the days of Demosthenes. The 
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sale of his writings was at this time so 
extensive and profitable as to enable him 
to purchase a valuable estate at Botley in 
Hampshire. ; 

In 1805, from a hearty Church and King 
man, Cobbett became as eager a Radical. 
It is generally understood that his per- 
sonal feelings were offended by Pitt’s 
declining to be introduced tohim. From 
that time he was, for some years, a grievous 
thorn on the side of the ministry, At 
length, in 1810, an opportunity ap 
to have arrived for putting him to silence. 
His remarks on some military flogging at 
Ely, (where some local militia men were 
punished under the surveillance of a Ger- 
man regiment,) provoked a government 
prosecution, upon which he was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment in Newgate, 
and to pay a fine of 10002. The latter 
was paid by a subscription of his friends. 

During his confinement he continued 
to write with his wonted spirit and per- 
severance, one of the chief objects of his 
attack being the paper currency. In 1816 
he changed his ister into a twopenny 
pamphlet, when the sale is said to have 
risen to the unprecedented number of 
100,000. The measures of ministers, 
however, at length effectually alarmed 
him. The passing of the Six Acts, and 
the anticipated suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, induced him again to go to 
America, whither he sailed in April 1817. 
During his absence he parted with 
Botley. 

He still, however, continued to publish 
his Register at intervals; and returned to 
England, in 1819, bringing with him the 
bones of the infidel Tom Paine. He 
then took a very active in the cause 
of Queen Caroline. e also made some 
unsuccessful attempts as a parliamentary 
candidate at Coventry, andat Westminster. 

Renewing his attention to agriculture, 
hetook a farm at Barnes Elms, in Surrey, 
where he attempted to grow several 
plants and trees indigenous to America, 
and to introduce Indian corn as a staple 
article of English produce. To further 
his views, he published a Treatise on 
Cobbett’s Corn; printed a number of 
his Register on paper made from the 
husks, and established depéts for the sale 
of its flour and bread. The project, 
however, failed; he resigned, after a few 
years, his farm at Barnes; and returned 
at last to the country from which he 
came, where he rented of Col. Wood- 
rooffe the farm of Normandy, consisting 
of not more than 120 acres, about seven 
miles from Farnham. 

Besides the writings nae | mentioned, 
Cobbett published in 1825, The History 
of the Protestant Reformation in Eng- 
land and Ireland, which attained consider- 
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able popularity, and was translated into 
French and Italian, in consequence of 
its _—- bias to the papalsystem. In 
1829 he published Advice to Young Men 
and Women; and about the same time, 
delivered at several places, a course of 
lectures on political economy, by which 
he gained considerable profit and applause. 

is other works, besides mere political 
pamphlets, are 

The Emigrant’s Guide, in ten Letters. 

Cobbett’s Poor Man’s Friend. 

Cottage Economy. 

Village Sermons. 

An English Grammar, in letters to 
his Son. 

A Grammar to teach Frenchmen the 
English Language, which is the standard 
book in French schools. 

A .-translation of Marten’s Law of 
Nations. 

A Year's Residence in America. 

Parliamentary History of England to 
1803, in twelve volumes, and Debates 
from 1803 to 1810, in sixteen volumes, 
foyal octavo. When to these are added 
Poreupine’s Works in the United States 
from 1793 to 1801, in twelve volumes, 
and the Political Register from 1802, a 
due estimate may be made of the extra- 
ordinary quantity of matter which he 
passed through the press. 

At length, in 1832, after the passing of 
the Reform Act, he was returned to 
Parliament for the new Borough of Old- 
ham, for which he was rechosen at the 
last election without opposition. In the 
House of Commons he was neither 
brilliant nor obtrusive ; but he was occa- 
sionally heard with indulgence and atten- 
tion. 

His last illness was of some duration. 
A great inclination to inflammation of 
the throat had caused him annoyance from 
time to time, for several years, and as he 
got older, it enfeebled him more. He 
was suffering from one of those attacks 
during the late spring, and when the 
Marquis of Chandos brought on his mo- 
tion for the repeal of the Malt tax, he 
attempted to speak, but could not make 
his voice audible beyond the few members 
who sat around him. On the voting of 
supplies on the 15th and 18th of May, 
he exerted himself so much, and sat so 
late, that he laid himself up. He deter- 
mined, nevertheless, to attend the House 
again on the evening of the Marquis 
of Chandos’s motion on Agricultural 
Distress on the 25th of May, and the 
exertion of speaking and remaining late 
to vote on that occasion, were too much 
for him. He went down to his farm 
early the next morning after this late 
debate, and did — return. 
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His body was interred on the 27th June 
in the same grave in Farnham church- 
yard, where lie the remains of his father 
and grandfather. The hearse was fol- 
lowed by four mourning coaches, and 
many private carriages. In the first 
coach were Mr. - Cobbett’s four sons; 
Mr. Fielden, M.P. for Oldham; and 
Mr. John Leech, late M.P. for Surrey: 
The other coaches contained Mr. Wakley, 
Knowles, esq.; Captain Don- 
nelly ; E. C. Faithfull, esq. solicitor; Mr. 
Beck, of Bolt-court, Fleet-street; Mr. 
Mellish, the banker, of Godalming; Mr. 
Swaine, of Fleet-street ; Messrs. Scales, 
Lutchings, Ellimon, Coppin, Wells, Grey, 
Oldfield, Gatsell, &c. Mr. O’Connell 
joined the procession on the road, and 
evinced his bigotry and intolerance by 
wearing a green travelling cap during the 
service. It is supposed he expected to be 
asked to deliver a funeral oration over the 
grave, but we are happy to say that 
nothing so un-English was perpetrated 
at the funeral of William Cobbett; who, 
whatever were his faults, certainly re- 
tained a honest pride in the simple man- 
ners of old England. 

Mr. Cobbett is survived by the wife 
whose marriage has been already men- 
tioned, and by seven children. The 
three elder sons, William, John, and 
James, are all bred to the bar, and Richard 
is articled to Mr. Faithfull, an attorney; 
the three daughters are unmarried, as we 
believe are the sons. He had seven 
other children, who died young. 

We have little space to make those 
remarks on the character and conduct of 
Mr. Cobbett, which the subject would 
authorize. We must, therefore, be eon- 
tented with the following brief summary 
from the Times newspaper, in which some 
of its leading features are considered 
with much judgment and good sense. 

* Take this self-taught peasant for all in 
all, he was, in some respects, a more extra: 
ordinary Englishman than any other of his 
time. ‘itor in adversum’ was a motto 
to which none could lay equal claim with 
William Cobbett. Birth, station, em- 
ployment, ignorance, temper, character, 
in early life were all against him. But 
he emerged from, and overcame them 
all. By masculine force of genius, and 
the lever of a proud, confident, and deter. 
mined will, he pushed aside a mass of 
obstacles of which the least and slightest 
would have repelled the boldest or most 
ambitious of ordinary men. 

“ Cobbett was by far the most volu- 
minous writer that has lived for centu- 
ries. He has worked with incessant 


industry for more than forty years, with: 
out, we verily believe, the interruption of 
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so much as a single week from languor of 
spirit, or even from physical weakness. 
The general characteristics of his style 
were perspicuity unequalled and inimi- 
table, a homely, muscular vigour, a purity, 
always simple, aud raciness often elegant. 

« His argument is an example of acute 

t apparently natural, nay involuntary, 
ogic, smoothed in its progress and ce- 
mented in its parts by a mingled stream 
of torturing sarcasm, contemptuous jocu- 
larity, and fierge and slaughtering invec- 
tive. His faults are coarseness, brutality, 
and tedious repetition. We must add, 
that the matter of this most forcible of 
writers, rarely shows much inventive fa- 
culty; though his active and observing 
mind supplied abundance of illustration 
to his argument; and, when he happens 
to present an original view of any subject, 
it is almost invariably more eccentric and 
ingenious than just. 

* But as a political reasoner, consi- 
dered with reference to a series of publi- 
cations throughout successive years, if we 
admit Cobbett to be the most copious 
and diligent of writers, it is only to pro- 
nounce him by far the most inconstant 
and faithless that ever appeared before 
his countrymen. He never was, in the 
ow sense, a party man; that we ac- 

nowledge. His fluctuating praise, there- 
fore, or blame of individuals, being inci- 
dental to his support or condemnation of 
certain doctrines, is*not a ground whereon 
it would be reasonable to reproach him. 
But for the doctrines themselves, for the 
principles, the opinions, the measures, 
which from year to year he alternately 
wrote up and reprobated—we speak not 
of the men—in this point of view it is, 
that Cobbett’s pretensions to common 
consistency, or common honesty, or com- 
mon decency, seem altogether not so 
much untenable as laughable. The man 
wrote as if wholly unconscious of having 
ever written anything before. He not only 
repeated himself, which was his custom, 
but repeated, with grave contempt for 
mankind, his contradictions of himself 
as earnestly and vehemently as he had at 
first repeated the opinions which he was 
now busy in abandoning. This, with 
his strange and og perverseness on 
particular questions, affixed a levity to his 
name and character, which long ago de- 
stroyed all the influence his unquestioned 
abilities must otherwise have infallibly 
procured him; and the same spirit be- 
trayivg itself after he had got into Par- 
liament prevented his acquiring any weight 
or credit there at all proportionate to the 
strength and vivavity of his intellect, if 
he had not so mischievously abused it.” 

* Gents. Mac. Vor. IV. 


THomas Crayton, Esq. 

Feb. 12. At Carr Hall, near Black. 
burn, in his 80th year, Thomas Clayton, 
esq. 

He was the last male representative of 
the ancient family of the Claytons, of 
Little Harwood, near Blackburn, where 
they resided in unbroken lineal succession 
from the time of Edward the Third to the 
present century, when the principal family 
residence was transfcrred to Carr Hall, 
near Colne, which had been acquired by 
a marriage with the heiress of the Town- 
leys, of Barnside and Carr Hall. 

He was born on the 16th May, 1775, 
was fifty-eight yearsin the Commission of 
the Peace, and was, at the time of his 
death, the father of the Magistracy of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. He 
was also, at the same period, a Deputy 
Lieutenant of the County. 

In early life he held successively the 
rank of Captain and Major in the regi- 
ment of Royal Lancashire Volunteers, 
commanded by the late Earl of Wilton; and 
on the announcement of that nobleman’s 
resignation to King -George the Third, 
was instantly nominated, by the Seve- 
reign, as his successor. ~Col. Clayton 
served with his regiment many years in 
Ireland, during the disturbances before 
the Union with Great Britain, and con- 
tinued to command it until it was dis- 
banded at the Peace of 1802. 

In 1808 Colonel Clayton served the 
office of High Sheriff of the County of 
Lancaster. 

In 1821 he received the thanks of the 
inhabitants of the Hundred of Blackburn, 
assembled at a public meeting, and was 
presented witha service of plate, of above 
500 guineas value, raised by subscription, 
as an acknowledgment of his active 
exertions in the preservation of the peace 
of the district, then greatly disturbed by 
seditious and tumultuous assemblages. 

To the period of his death, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, there was. 
scarcely on the Bench his rival in personal 
or mental energy. His fatal illness at- 
tacked him while he was engaged, with 
his usual cheerfulness, in preparations 
for the marriage of his only daughter, 
which, at his own anxious request, ona 
a temporary abatement of his disorder, 
was celebrated on the day at first pro- 
posed, and afforded him the utmost satis. 
faction in his expiring moments. Miss 
Clayton was united on the 10th Feb. to 
Edward Every, esq. second sonof Sir 
— Every, of Egginton Hall, co. Derby, 

rt. 


Colonel Clayton was’as much distin- 
guished by warmth of benevolence of 
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heart and‘ by genuine courtesy of manners, 
as by firmness and decision of character. 
Of his kindness as a master, it is a suffi- 
cient testimonial, that, at the time of his 
decease, more than one servant had been 
eight and thirty years in his house, and 
some of his people had continued for a 
still longer period in his service. His 
animated flow of spirits, the wide field 
of observation supplied by a long and 
active life, and a memory exactly retentive 
6f remote occurrences, rendered his con- 
versation, when on the very verge of 
eighty, a source of delightful information. 

He was eminently loyal as a subject, 
and ardent in his attachment to the 
ancient institutions of his country, both 
civil and religious; a liberal supporter of 
the various measures at present happily 
in progress for its moral and sucial im- 
provement, and for the general diffusion 
-of Christian knowledge ; a kind benefactor 
to the poor; an active promoter of every 
local improvement, and, to sum up all, 
he was a worthy representative of the 
old school of English gentry—the ex- 
tinction of which, by any possible fatality 
in our destinies, would cause a miserable 
erasure indeed from our national es- 
cutcheon, quite as difficult to be supplied 
by any novel insertion, as the honours of 
‘a bold peasantry,” or any other of its 
ancestral glories. 

But we have better hopes for our native 
land; and record the character we have 
imperfectly attempted to trace, not under 
any apprehension that the generosity, the 
urbanity, the public spirit, the neigh. 
bourly and household virtues which dis- 
tinguished it, are in any danger of disap- 

ring from our view, but as a just tri- 

te to the worth of one so long known 
and revered amongst us, and in full con- 
fidence, that whatever was estimable in 
him, will be imitated by those who are 
rising to occupy the same rank in life, and 
to exercise the same important influence 
in our social system. 





James Norris, Esa. 

Jan. 2. At Nonesuch House, near 
Devizes, aged 65, James Norris, Esq. 

It is the province of the biographer to 
pourtray faithfully and explicitly the moral 
and intellectual features of the person 
whose memoirs he furnishes to the public. 
Not only the good deeds and merits of 
the party shou!d be defined, but his errors, 
and even vices, ought not to be entirely 
overlooked ; for biography, like the drama, 
gr “hold the mirror up to nature.” 

he follies and eccentricities of man, as 
well as his: noble-actions and meritorious 
works, are proper subjects for literary 
record, the first serving as beacons to 


warn the reader, and the latter as incen- 
tives to emulation. It is not wealth, nor 
ancestry, nor talents that claim respect 
and admiration, but the proper application 
of them. ; 

We have to record some particulars of 
the life of a gentleman whom “ Nature 
had cast in her happiest mould ;” forhe was: 
fitted with talents to have shone in society, 
and blessed with wealth and learning: 
sufficient to have rendered him inde- 
pendent and happy. Yet, by a strange 
perversion of reason, he shrunk from 
social intercourse, from its duties and 
enjoyments, and became, if not a misan- 
thrope, an useless member of society. 

James Norris, Esq. was the youngest 
son, and the survivor of five sons and six 
daughters, of the late William Norris, 
Esq. of the same place. Having received 
a good education, he was in his early years 
studious, and inclined to scientific pur- 
suits, and was eminently skilled in natu- 
ral history and botany. Handsome in 
person and elegant in manners, he evinced 
also a highly-cultivated mind, which 
seemed to promise in early life, a high 
station in society, and that he would rise 
to be an ornament to the age in which he 
lived; but he shrunk from social inter- 
course. As he advanced in years, bygradu- 
ally iving way to a natural shyness, and 
indulging in an indolent apathy, he grew 
into a most eccentric character, Being 
the survivor of his family, he became pos- 
sessed of very considereble landed pro- 
perty, which had descended from a line of 
respectable ancestors, and also personal 
property to a large amount. Yet he suf- 
fered his indolence to surmount a love of 
wealth, which he well knew how to value, 
though not to use; and permitted his 
rents to remain in his steward’s hands for 
a long course of years, unaccounted for 
and unclaimed, and fina'ly he lost a large 
sum by the failure of his steward. His 
dividends accumulated in the same man- 
ner with his banker, unnoticed, and bim- 
self unconscious of their amount. The 
rents of some pets near his residence 
sufficed for the expences of his small 
household, and of these he was penuriously 
careful. 

From the same listless disposition he 
declined shaving for many years, and suf- 
fered his beard to grow to a most vene- 
rable length; and what seemed rather 
extraordinary in one who professed him- 
self nice in some other respects, he se!'dom 
changed his linen, or renewed any purt of 
his apparel; it was worn as long as it 
would possibly serve. Aware of his 
infirmity, and conscious of his personal 
appearance, he habituated himself to a 
secluded life, seldom rising before the 
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middle of the day, and latterly not until 
the evening; taking his principal meal 
and walk after the witching hour of night, 
and retiring to rest as the mornapproached. 
Besides his two sisters, who died some 
short time before him, whose amiable 
manners and charitable and kind dispo- 
sitions will be long remembered by those 
to whom they were known, he was seldom 

,seen by any one but the servants, 
declining all intercourse, even with his 
neighbours, as much as possible, and often 
speaking from behind a door or a screen, 
or in the obscurity of the evening 

Since the death of his last-surviving 

sister, in the past summer, his health 
dually declined. From his peculiar 
bits and mode of life, it was surprising 
that he should have so long enjoyed its 
continuance ; and when evidently suffering 
from severe bodily pain, as his end ap- 
proached, he declined having any medical 
advice, or any of those additional comforts 
which iliness required, and in a state 
which would be thought lamentable for 
a pauper, but more to be regretted for one 
that could command every aid, be closed 
his last hours in pain and wretchedness. 

It is lamentable to have to pourtray 

misapplied talents, but it is useful some- 
times to do so, to show that bappiness is 
the reward of industry, and that, in what- 
ever station of life we are cast, there are 
duties to perform, which, if neglected, lead 
to pain and unhappiness. 

Mr. Norris, by bis paternal pedigree, 
was allied to the Methuen and Neal fami- 
lies in the county of Wilts. His father 
is buried in Exeter cathedral, where there 
is a monument to his memory. 





Mrs, Davies, oF TREGROES. 

May 17. At Tregroes, aged 86, the 
widow of William Davies, Esq. of Swan- 
sea, and only surviving child of the Rev. 
Morgan Thomas, of Tregroes. 

The deceased will long be remembered 
in that neighbourhood for her extensive 
charities to her poorer neighbours, and in 
the county at large for her munificent 
donations to charitable institutions. 

The family of Thomas of Tregroes, 
co. Glamorgan, is a branch of the fa- 
mily of the same name which was 
long seated at Llanmibangel in the same 
county. James Thomas, Esq. who was 
created Blewmantle Chester Herald at 
Arms, by the Earl of Leicester, June 4, 
1587, was 6th son of James Thomas, 
Esq. of Llanmihangel, by Jane his wife, 
daughter of Edmund 
Marcross. His son Edward was father 
of Rev. Robert Thomas, of Tregroes, 
M.A. fifty years Rector of Coychurch, 
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who died 164.,aged above 70, ‘and was 
buried in Coychureh chancel; by his 
wife Catherine (died 8 June, 1612), daugh- 
ter of John Gamage, Esq. he had a son, 
Edward Thomas, Esq. who died 1 Oct. 
1645, aged 47, and was buried in Coys 
church chancel, leaving by Florence his 
wife: 1. Robert, of whom hereafter; 2. 
Edward, who killed Edmund Thomas, of 
Coyty, in a duel, which was fought with 
rapiers at Kivan Hirgoed, near Coyty, 
4 Feb. 1661, in consequence of which he 
fled to leland, and changed bis name to 
Rowland; 3. David, clerk, who was 
tried on account of the above duel, and 
acquitted, in Glamorgan; he was after. 
wards indicted at Hereford, and acquitted 
after many contests in the King’s Bench 
(see Keeble’s Reports); 4. John, a sur- 
geon, who fled to Portugal in conse. 
quence of the part which he took in the 
said duel, and dying on his passage home 
from Lisbon, 23° August, 1693, was 
buried at Stepney Church. The above- 
named eldest brother, Robert Thomas, 
M.D. sold the Tregroes estate, and fled 
to Leyden, in consequence of the duel, 
but returned home afterwards, and dying 
1690, aged 62, was buried at St. John’s 
church, Cardiff; by Elizabeth his wife, 
(who died 12 Oct. 1680, and was buried 
at Coychurch), he left Edward Thomas, 
Fsq. Attorney at Law, who bought the 
Tregroes estate back again; he married 
Miss Ann Morgan, heiress of Pwliy- 
wrach (who died 3 Nov. 1729, and was 
buried at Colwinstone ), and had seventeen 
children, and dying at Cowbridge, 14 
Sept. 1717, ak 62, was buried at Coy. 
church. The Pwillywrach estate de- 
scended to David Thomas, his youngest 
son, who was father of David Thomas, 
Esq. of Pwilywrach, Sheriff of Glamor- 
gan 1777; and the Tregroes estate to his 
eldest surviving son, the Rev. Morgan 
Thomas, M.A. Kector of Oxwich and 
Lougher, who married, }. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Lord Mansel of Margam, by 
whom he had no issue; 2. Ann David; 
and dying at Tregroes, 18 Nov. 1771, 
76, was buried at Coychurch. By 

his second wife he left issue, Edward 
Thomas, Esq. of Tregroes, Sheriff of 
Glamorgan 1772, upon whose death in 
1822 the estate, together with an immense 
personal property, which came to the 
family as next of kin to William Rees, 
Esq. of Court Coleman, descended to 
his sister the late Mrs. Davies; who is 
succeeded at Tregroes, by William Tho- 
mas, Esq. late of Dedham, Essex, who 
is grandson of John Thomas, Gent. a 
ounger brother of the abovenamed Rev, 
organ Thomas. 3 
Cowbridge, July 13, 1835. JS. 
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Cuartes Matuews, Esa. 

June 28, At Devonport, on his 59th 
birthday, Charles Mathews, Esq. the 
eminent comedian. 

Mathews was born on the 28th June 
1776, at No. 18, in the Strand, where his 
father, Mr. James Mathews, was a re- 
spectable bookseller. He was educated 
at Merchant-taylors’ school, where he 
remained until the age of seventeen, hav- 
ing been three years before, at the usual 
age, bound apprentice to his father. The 
bookseller was a Wesleyan methodist, and 
from religious motives did not permit 
his children to visit a theatre ; but the 
circumstance of meeting at an evening 
French school with Robert William 
Elliston, (who then went to St. Paul’s,) 
intlamed that curiosity which probibition 
had perhaps originally excited. By the 
connivance of a shopman, Master Ma- 
thews stole out, and went to the two- 
shilling gallery of old Drury. From that 
moment all occupation, save that of acting, 
became “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
He enacted, in a back room of a pas- 
try-cook’s in the Strand, two or three 
parts, ina theatre decorated with sheets 
and carpets for scenery; and of which 
establishment, prophetic of his future fate, 
young Elliston was the manager. 

In Sept. 1793, Charles Mathews stole 
away to Richmond, where he made his 
first public appearance on the stage, as 
Richmond, in Richard the Third, and 
Bowkitt, inthe Son-in-Law. His father, 
finding his sun’s mind fixed upon the stage, 
one day addressed him thus :—* Charles, 
there are your indentures, and there are 
twenty guineas; I do not approve of the 
stage, but I will not oppose your wishes. 
At any time hereafter, should you feel 
inclined to turn toan honest calling, there 
aretwenty guineas more, if you send for 
them, and your father’s house is open to 
you.” The second twenty guineas Ma- 
thews never claimed. The youth found 
himself, ere he was 18, with the wide 
world before him. A dramatic agent, for 
a consideration, obtained him an engage- 
ment at Canterbury, where he played Old 
Doily and Lingo; but having three good 
coats, they forced him to go on for the 
walking gentleman, whereat Charles be- 
came indignant, and walked off. 

Za June, 1794, he appeared in Dublin, 
where he became acquainted with Geo. 
Wm. Cooke, afterwards a prominent cha- 
racter in his** At Home,” and found a 
patron in Curran. Being confined, how- 
ever, to inferior parts, he quitted Ireland 
in Aug. 1795. On his passage he was 
shipwrecked; but got off in a boat to 
Swansea, where he subsequently appeared 


as Lingo, and made a hit. In Wales he 
remained nearly four years, making. re- 
peated applications to Bath and York, 
then the two histrionie high roads to Lon- 
don. Elliston, his school and play-mate, 
was, in 1796, creating a sensation at the 
Haymarket, whilst Mathews was linger- 
ing in Liandillo, living upon leeks. After 
a long correspondence he was engaged, in 
August, 1798, by Tate Wilkinson, as 
prineipal low comedian at York, Leeds, 
Hull, Doneaster, and Wakefield, for the 
sem of 30s. weekly, and four benefits per 

ear. To York he went, taking with 

im Mrs, M. late Miss E. K. Strong, of 
Exeter, a lady of respectable family, and 
the authoress of a yolume of Poems, and 
some Novels. Their marriage took place 
in 1797, and this lady died of decline, in 
May ‘1802. Mathews was not at alk 
appreciated during his first season in 
Yorkshire ; Emery, whom he succeeded, 
had left a name of fame behind him that 
long impeded his successor. The death 
of Mrs, Mathews had an injurious effect 
on his health ; he was subject to epileptic 
fits, and such was his state of depression, 
that Melvin (a warmhearted eccentrie 
actor) made Mathews board and lodge 
with him, * to keep him alive.” 

In the early part of 1803, he received 
an offer from Colman to try his fortune at 
the Haymarket. Tate Wilkinson gene- 
rously released him from hisarticles. As 
he meditated departure from Yorkshire, 
he discovered, what he had for some 
months suspected, that he was in love; 
he again proved a thriving wooer, and was 
united to Miss Jackson (half-sister to 
Miss Kelly). Colman extended the en- 
gagement to Mrs. and Mr. Mathews, 
and to town they came. Jabal (in The 
Jew), and Lingo, were the characters in 
which he appeared on the 15th May, 1803 ; 
six performers made their first appearances 
in the same play on that night, of which 
Mathews alone was pre-eminently suce 
cessful. On the 20th May, Mrs. Ma. 
thews appeared as Emma to the Peeping 
Tom of her spouse. In 1804 they were 
jointly engaged at Drury Lane ; and there 
and at the Haymurket they remained until 
the 15th of September, 1810, when Mrs. 
Mathews quitted the stage. 

Mathews’ talent had little opportunity 
for displaying itself, until the fire sent the 
company to the Lyceum; there his Dick 
Cypher made him a feature. In the same 
year (1809) he played Buskin, in the farce 
of Killing no Murder, which had an 
extraordinary run. At the end of the 
season, 1810-11, he quitted Drury Wane, 
and performed on the provincial boards. 
On the 12th of October, 1812, he ap- 
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peared at Covent-garden, where he was 
engaged for five years, at 14/. 15/. and 
16/. per week. 

In 1815 he was (with Terry) thrown 
out of his gig, and had his right leg frac- 
tured. This occurred in the midst of the 
Haymarket season, and his absence visibly 
affected the receipts. He imprudently 
left his chamber too early, and appeared 
as a speaking Harlequin, in a piece called 
Harlequin Whitewashed ; he had an apo- 
logy made for him, ‘* begging, as the public 
had allowed a former manager to present 
the Devil upon Two Sticks, that they 
would excuse the — of a Harle- 
quin upon one.” The exertion proved 
injurious, and after a few nights he was 
unable to appear; and having strained upon 
the broken limb, he ‘never afterwards 
recovered the use of that leg. At his 
benefit he, for the first time, gave, between 
the play and farce, his Mail Coach Ad- 
ventures. He became dissatisfied with 
his managers, and in 1817 quitted Covent- 
garden theatre, though offered double his 
former salary. 

On the 2d of April 1818, he announced 
his intention of giving, at the English 
Opera-house, a monodramatic entertain- 
ment, called “ Mathews at Home,” Mr. 
Arnold finding the house, and Mathews 
furnishing the amusement. Never, per- 
haps, did a project of such a nature so 
decidedly succeed; night after night, 
and season after season, the theatre was 
thronged. Nor was this to be wondered 
at. Whatever merits Mathews possessed 
as an actor on the stage, his qualities of 
description, imitation, and illustration, off 
the stage, far transcended them; in the 
one he shared the talents and success of 
many; in the other he stood alone and 
unrivalled. His was not the mere mimic- 
ry of voice or manner; he possessed a 
peculiar power of copying the minds of 
the persons he imitated, and his greatest 
efforts were produced by imagining con- 
versations between men which had nevér 
taken place, but in which he depicted with 
a master hand their minds, their charac- 
ters, and dispositions. 

This power, added to a copious store 
of anecdote, the quickest possible percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, an unequalled talent 
for singing comic songs of a species which 
he himself originated, in which speaking 
is combined with singing, and his gentle- 
manly manners, naturally rendered him a 
popular member of private society. It 
was not wonderful, therefore, that when 
the public were permitted to participate 
in the gratification which had been con- 
fined to his personal friends, they should 
eagerly avail themselves of the opponents 
of witnessing an exhibition combining all 
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the strength of his various and varied 
resources. 

After six years’ success with this enter- 
tainment, Mr. Mathews went in 1823 to 
America, where he was extremely well 
received by the public. Being libelled in 
the Philadelphia Gazette, he brought an 
action, and was awarded 3,000 crowns 
damages. He returned, and acted at the 
English Opera, in the autumn of 1823, 
and on the 25th of March following pro- 
duced his Trip to America, This, and 
his Jonathan in England, acted the same 
year in Mr. Arnold’s regular season, be- 
came the subject of much ill-natured 
remark here and across the Atlantic, 
Mr. .Mathews published an exculpatory 
letter in the “ European Magazine.” 

When Terry's intellect began to fail, - 
Yates (who owes his introduction to thé 
stage to Mathews) applied to him, and 
the consequence was, the name of Ma- 
thews, instead of Terry, appeared as joint- 
manager of the Adelphi theatre. They 
entered into a partnership, the term of 
which expired just five daysafter Mathews's 
death. y the agreement, when either 
of them acted, he received 10/. There 
Mathews subsequently gave his entertain- 
ments ; there he (in the dramatic*season) 
performed. © Latterly, a coolness arose 
between him and Mr. Yates, and he de- 
clined acting there at all. 

Last year Mr. Mathews undertook a 
second trip to America, accompanied by 
his wife, and for the first time gave his 
« At Home” in the United States. He 
subsequently acted his round of theatrical 
characters, and was, as before, received 
with the greatest applause. Circum: 
stances, however, induced him to shorten 
his stay in that country, and he returned 
to England. He became ill on the voyage, 
which was very stormy and dangerous, 
and when he reached Liverpool his weak. 
ness was such that he was unable to quit 
the town for some weeks. He then 
removed to the house of a friend, near 
Daventry, where he seemed to rally; but 
it was deemed advisable as speedily as 
es to remove him to the West of 

ngland, where, in spite of the mildness 
of the air, and unremitting attention, 
preens of a fatal disorder exhibited 
themselves, and after several weeks of 
protracted suffering, he expired; the im- 
mediate cause of his death being water on 
the chest. : 

Mathews has been frequently mis- 
represented, and termed a mere mimic; 
but, in fact, so far from his characters 
being individual imitations, they were 


more frequently the creatures of his own 
conception, though true to nature. and 
consistent in themselves. He was, on 
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b was on canvass, 
a moral satirist ; his ae of human 
character was remarkable. Though his 
performances professed to be representa- 
tions of manners and peculiarities, they 
really abounded in fine analysations of 
character. Nothing could exceed the 
correctness of his ear; he spoke all the 
dialects of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
with a fidelity perfectly miraculous. 
He would discriminate between the pro- 
nunciation of the different Ridings of York- 
shire, and speak French with the Parisian 
accent, the patois of the South, or the 
ttural tone of the Flemish. Several 
fnitators have followed his footsteps, but 
no one who could make even a pretension 
to rivalry has yet appeared, For 17 years 
he, by his single exertions, delighted all 
England—“alone he did it.” 

In person, Mathews was about five feet 
eleven inches in height, his countenance 
was pleasing on the stage, though a sin- 

lar twist was always earns about 

mouth, and seemed the latent token of 
his irresistible drollery. His action was 
somewhat impeded by a lameness in the 
right thigh, which arose from the accident 
already mentioned. “aby Be : 

Mr. Mathews enjoyed the friendship of 
Sir Walter Scott (by whom he was intro- 
duced to Byron), Moore, Rogers, and other 
literati ofhis day. With the great artistes 
of other countries he was also intimate, 

icularly with Talma and Potier. He 
fad a taste for the fine arts, and collected 
a very interesting gallery of dramatic por- 
traits, which adorned his residence at 
Highgate, and were exbibited about two 
years ago at the Queen's Bazaar in Oxford 
Street. Age Gent. Mag. for May 1833.) 

He did all in his power to raise the 
character of his profession, and was, with 
John Kemble and Braham, received as a 
guest by George the Fourth. His faults 
were nervous irritability and an excessive 
love of approbation. As a companion 
he was delightful, as a friend sincere, and 
as a husband and father exemplary. His 
benevolence prevented him from dying a 
wealthy man, though, Kean alone ex- 
cepted, he made more money than any 
performer of his time. The number of 

rsons who tasted of his unostentatious 

unty was great. Lee Sugg, who had 
given him, when a boy, two or three les- 
sons in ventriloquism, said, “to meet 
Mathews in the street at any time, was 
as as a guinea to him.” To the 
theatrical funds of this country and of 
America he was a generous donor, and 
was equally an honour to his art and 
to human nature. 

On the 3d of July his remains were 
interred in the western vestibule of St. 


the s age, what Hogart 


Andrew’s church, Plymouth. A 1 
number of those distinguished for ao, 
respectability, and intelligence, attended 
the funeral, and every honour was paid to 
his memory by the authorities. {in the, 
procession were the Reverends J. Smith 
and R. Luney; Sir George Magrath, 
M.D.; J. C. Cookworthy, M.D.; Mr, 
W. S. Harris, Surgeon, as conductors. 
The pall-bearers were Capt. Ross, C.B.; 
J. Moore, Esq. mayor of Plymouth; 
Capt. Hornby, C.B.; Major Symons; 
Major Hervey Smith and Col. Hamilton 
Smith; Mr. Charles Mathews (only child 
of the deceased) followed as chief mourner,. 
accompanied by H. Gyles, Esq. and Capt. 
Tincombe, RN.; Messrs. Franklyn, 
Brady, Jacobson, and Wightwick, besides 
numerous other friends and admirers of 
the deceased; and the procession was . 
closed with the carriages of Major-Gen. 
Sir Willoughby Cotton and Admiral Sir 
William Hargood. 

Mr. Murray has announced for publi- 
cation “ The Life.and Opinions of Charles 
Mathews, Esq. Comedian, begun by 
Himself, and continued by his Son.” t 

Mr. Mathews’s Library will shortly be 
sold by auction. It embraces the first 
four editions of Shakspeare; many rare 
4to. editions of the early dramatic writers, 
and the best editions of their works. The 
collection is particularly rich in theatrical 
tracts, and a complete series of the Play, 
Bills of Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres. The Theatrical Portraits are 
most extensive. His CGarrickiana con- 
tains every print that was published of 
the English Roscius; autograph letters, 
documents, &c.; in short, all he could col- 
lect illustrative of the life of Garrick, 
Among the theatrical relics will be found 
the original Castolette, made of Shak. 

e's mulbery-tree, presented to Garrick 

by the inhabitants of Stratford-upon- 

von; with the freedom of the town, 
and other documents. 





Rev. Tuomas Harvey. 

July 6. In his seventy-eighth year, the 
Rev. Thomas Harvey, Lord of the Manor, 
Patron, and Rector, of Cowden, in Kent, 
By Amelia, daughter and heir of Bache- 
lor, he has left two daughters, married, 
the elder to Sparke, the younger to Wood- 
gate and Streatfeild, and one son, who, 
we believe, distinguished himself at Cam. 
bridge, and to whom he resigned his pas. 
toral charge about two years before his 
death,when he pitched his tent at Reigate, 
in Surrey, where he died. He had re- 
turned from his morning drive, and, sen. 
sible of faintness, went to liedown. Ag 
he prepared to do so, he said composedly 
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to Mrs. Harvey, “ AN my family have 


‘died suddenly,” and, as he laid his head 


upon his pillow, desired her to “ shut out 


- the light.” She did so, and, in a few 


minutes, he had expired without a strug- 
gle ora groan. 

The academical distinction of the de- 
ceased was perhaps confined to the respect 
of his great contemporary Mr. Pitt, 
evinced, at a subsequent period, by that 
minister’s prompt appointment of a rela- 
tive to a lucrative situation, upon the ap- 
plication of his old college friend. It was 
probably the only favour he ever solicited ; 
for he had none of that worldly manage- 
ment which assuredly contrives to mount 
if one foot be well planted upon the ladder 
of preferment. He was characterized, on 
the contrary, by the most unassuming sim- 
plicity; and this little memoir has to re- 
gister no dignities, no literary labours, but 
a life devoted to the exercise of benevo- 
lence in the sphere of a country gentle- 
man and a parish priest. In these cha- 
racters he was exemplary. 

Upon the passing of the act for the en- 
forcing of residence, he sold the famil 
seat of Redleafe, in the adjoining paris 
of Penshurst, and settled in the centre of 
his little flock. From that moment the 
character of the place became changed. 
Its proverbial inaccessibility was obviated 
by good roads, its tardy advancement in 
civilization by good neighbourhood. Fond 
of, and familiar with, all the concerns of 
rural life, he was as competent, as, from 
his frankness and amenity, he was ready, 
to advise and to assist his neighbours, 
who watched his morning’s ride, and held 
their consultations at every sheltered turn- 
ing of a lane, until he was compelled by 
his infirmities to forego his favourite seat 
in the saddle. Frugality was, in him, the 
handmuid of liberality; for, utterly disre- 
garding fashionable expenses, he possessed 
ample means not only to enjoy but to com- 
municate the comforts of life; and no man 
ever sought or found more enjoyment in 
the communication. A kindly office, in 
one direction or another, was his daily 
avocation ; to invest the little savings of 
the labourer, to protect the interests of 
the fatherless and the widow, to reconcile 
differences, to administer comfort, to pro- 
mote improvements. Anecdotes might 
be adduced in illustration of all these; but 
a testimony of greater weight than our 
tribute was given at his burial. His di- 
rections, unless perhaps in their fastidi- 
ousness, were consistent with the simpli- 
city of his character, and prohibited even 
the slightest funeral pomp; but the rural 
population of the neighbourhood clamour- 
ed for permission to show their respect 
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for his memory; and a lengthened train 
of undissembling mourners followed the 
body to its grave, in Cowden churchyard, 
on the 13th. 





Epwarp Trovcuton, Ese. F.R.S. 

June 12. In Fleet-street, aged eighty- 
one, Edward Troughton, esq. F. RS. 
Lond. and Edin. F.R.A.S. &c. the emi- 
nent mathematical and astronomical in- 
strument maker. 

Mr. Troughton was a native of Cum- 
berland. At the age of 17 he came to 
London, and was instructed by an elder 
brother in the rudiments of the art in 
which he afterwards so greatly excelled. 
About the year 1780, in conjunction with 
his brother, he settled in Fleet-street, and 
at that early period of his life laid the 
foundation of his future fame. His in. 
vention of a method by which the gradu- 
ation of instruments of the largest class 
could be effected with a degree of ease 
and accuracy unattainable by any former 
means, and the construction of an engine 
(still in the establishment of his successor) 
for the division of those of smaller dimen- 
sions, added to the skill and care employed 
in their arrangement and execution, gave 
to his works a superiority that was early 
appreciated by those whose pursuits re- 
quired such assistance. His method of 
original graduation was disclosed to the 
public through the medium of the —— 
Society, in the year 1809, and the Cople: 
medal was awarded to him by that learned 
body, of which he was shortly afterwards 
elected a Fellow. Of the Hoyal Astro- 
nomical Society he was an original mem. 
ber, subsequently one of the Vice-Presi. 
dents; and to the close of his life felt a 
lively interest in its prosperity. His ce- 
lebrity was not confined to his native 
country, for about the year 1830 the gold 
medal of science was presented to him by 
its illustrious patron the King of Den- 
mark, To what extent the present state, of 
navigation, geography, and astronomy are 


-indebted to his talents, are not easily deter. 


mined ; but there has not, perhaps, of late 
years been any extensive geodztical opera- 
tion undertaken in which his assistance 
has not been solicited, and there is scarcely 
an observatory in the world of any noto- 
riety that does not contain some monu- 
ment of his genius, either executed in the 
establishment of which he was once the 
head, or constructed by other artists in 
imitation of his models. For some years 
he has been gradually withdrawing him- 
self from the cares and fatigues of busi- 
ness, and for more than the last two has 
had no other interest in it than that which 
he would naturally feel in watching the 
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several works that afe constantly in pro- 
gress. His manner of life was simple 
and unostentatious; he was not free from 
those eccentricities that are the frequent 
accompaniments of genius. His charities 
were extensive; his recreations walking, 
angling, and reading, in the latter of which 
he spent a large proportion of his time 
during the last 20 years of his life. He 
expired after a gradual decline of many 
months, and his remains were, at his own 


~ desire, deposited inthe General Cemetery, 


Kensull-green, attended by many of those 
distinguished men whose. society and 
friendship, in life, he esteemed the most 
valuable part of his reward. 





hve Prorrssox Martos. 

April\7. At the advanced age of more 
than eighty years, Ivan, Petrovitch Martos, 
formerly director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, St. Petersburgh. ; 

. It. is not only.comparatively, with re- 
ference to other native artists of Russia, 
that superior ability in sculpture is to be 
adjudged to Martos, since, so far from re- 
quiring to be criticised with indulgence, 
his productions will bear to be confronted 
with those of his most distinguished Eu- 
ropean contemporaries. The colossal 
group in bronze of Minin and Pozharsky, 
at Moscow; his monument of the Em- 
eror Alexander at Taganrog; of the 
Duke of Richelieu, at Odessa; of Lo- 
monosov, at Arkangel; and of Potemkin, 
at Cherson; besides a great number of 
ather works, bave excited the admiration 
of intelligent foreigners as well of Rus- 
sians, and sufficiently attest his extraordi- 
nary abilities. “ His intelligent study and 
imitation of antique models,” observes a 
foreign writer, “ enabled him to acquire 
such mastery of style, that some of his 
works are distinguished by a very high 
degree of esthetic beauty. He has, in- 
deed, less fire of imagination than Koz- 
lovsky, but his works satisfy us better 
after a critical examination. Rarely, it 
must be confessed, do the creations of 
Martos strike very powerfully at the first 
glance, but the Jonger we dwell upon 
them the more do they fix our attention. 
They do not exhibit that delicacy and re- 
finement which captivate us in those of 
Canova ; yet they are also free from that 
mannerism and affectation, which stamp 
the latter. Simple dignity isone greatcha- 
racteristic of Martos’ figures; and his ex- 
ecution manifests a caretul adherence to 
nature. In his drapery he is even supe- 
rior to Canova; and in subjects of bas- 
relief may be pronounced superior to 
almost any one now living. Among his 
works of the last-mentioned class, may 
be mentioned those,in the imperial gar- 

14 


dens at Pavlovsky, especially that which 
decorates a cenotaph erected to the me- 
mory of the Grand-Duchess Helene. 
Few things in modern sculpture can com- 
pare, for classical taste, with the figure of 
Hymen extinguishing his torch; and 
hardly less admirable is the bas-relief on 
the monument of the Emperor Paul.” 

Notwithstanding his very advanced age, 
Martos continued his labours nearly to 
the last. 





Cor. W. B. Naynoe. 

, July 13. At Carnanton, Cornwall, the 
seat of Humphrey Willyams, esq. his 
son-in law, Colonel William Brydges 
Naynoe, of Castle Naynoe, co, Sligo, 
Ireland. 

. He entered the army as Ensign in the 
39th foot in 1792, was appointed Lieute- 
nant in 1793, Capt.-Lieut. in 34th regt. 
1794, Captain 1795, Major in the 27th 
1804, and Lieut.-Col. 1811. Under his 
command that gallant corps distinguished 
itself, in its various services in America, 
in the West Indies, and at Waterloo. 
He also served on the staff as Aid-de- 
Camp to Lt.-Gen. Dalrymple, and as 
Brigade- Major to Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Payne. 

After an active military career of up- 
ards of forty years, he retired to his own 
estates in Ireland, in order to give the 
people of thut country the advantage of 
his residence amongst them ; but his con- 
stitution, already worn out in the service 
of his country, counteracted the fulfilment 
of his patriotic purpose, and at sixty-five 
he closed a life wholly dedicated to the 
good of others. 

. As a soldier, he was noble, generous, 
and brave; asa citizen, benevolent, loyal, 
and just. In him, England has lost a 
faithful subject; Ireland a most zealous 
benefactor ; society at large an intelligent, 
active, and valuable member ; and his own 
family a most kind and affectionate 
parent and friend. 


Josrru Topp, Esa. 

June 11. In Lancaster-place, aged 
68, Joseph Todd, esq. late of Fore-street. 

The history of this popular and cele- 
brated commercial man is an example how 
Occasionally unlooked-for circumstances 
may, in the short space of human life, by. 
a steady straightforward course of indus- 
try, be the forerunner of incalculable 
wealth. The deceased commenced busi- 
ness with small means as a haberdasher 
and silk-mercer in the year 1793. By 
indefatigable perseverance and well-organ- 
ized arrangements in all his operations 
and transactions with tradesmen and mer- 
chants with whom he had to deal, com- 
bined with his friendly and liberal conduct 
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towards all persons in his establishment, 
insuring their willing and unremitting 
exertions, he was enabled to retire from 
business in 1822, with the princely fortune 
of nearly one million sterling. He was 
married twice. By his first partner he 
had a son and daughter: the latter mar- 
ried James Morrison, Esq. now M.P. for 
Ipswich. Mr. Todd, by his second wife, 
had three children, two sons and one 
daughter, all of whom had been long set- 
tled in life before his decease, with large 
fortunes. His remains were interred in 
the family vault, Cripplegate church, 
attended by numerous friends. 





Dr. Pucue. 

June 4. In his 76th year, at Dolydd- 
y-cau, Talyllyn, near Dolgelly, Dr. Owen 
Pughe, the celebrated Welsh Lexicogra- 

her. 

Dr. Pughe was denominated the John- 
son of Wales, for he published a most 
elaborate Welsh and English Dictionary, 
with an excellent Grammar; he was also 
the author of the ‘“* Cambrian Biography,” 
a most useful and classical work. e 
translated Milton’s “* Paradise Lost” into 
the ancient British language, and he has 
been for years preparing for the press, 
“The Ancient Romances of Britain.” 
Dr. Pughe assisted the patriotic Owen 
Jones in collecting and publishing the 
« Archzology of Wales,” in three volumes, 
quarto; and he was conductor of the 
“ Cambrian Register.”” His bardic name 
was Idrison, from the celebrated moun- 
tain called Cader Idris, near Dolgelly, at 
the foot of which he breathed his first and 
last. He wasa most amiable man; gentle, 
unassuming, and modest, ever ready to en- 
courage rising genius, and to impart infor- 
mation from his rich stores of literary lore. 





Criercy DECEASED. 


At Hartforth, near Richmond, York- 
shire, aged 75, the Rev. John Atkinson. 
He was interred at Barton, where he had 
officiated as minister for 49 years. 

In his 88th year, the Rev. George Al- 
derson, for 47 years Rector, and for 66 
officiating minister, of Birkin, Yorkshire. 

At Emmanuel lodge, Cambridge, aged 
76, the Rev. Robert Towerson Cory, D D 
Master of Emmanuel college. He gra- 
duated B.A. 1780 as fifth Wrangler, 
M.A. 1783, B.D. 1790, and D.D. per 
lit. reg. 1798. He was elected Master in 
1797, and Professor of Moral Theology 
in 1809, which chair he held until 1813. 

__ The Rev. Henry Davis Corry, Curate 
of Holly Wood, co. Down. 


Murdered at Ballincarrig, nine miles 
_Gent. Mag. Vor. IV. 
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from Limerick, the Rev. Charles Dawson, 
brother-in-law to Mountiford Westropp, 
esq. of Melon. This murder ;had not, 
like others of protestant clergymen in 
Ireland, any connection with the tithe 
system. r. Dawson was a landlord as 
well as a clergyman, and it was an at- 
tempt on his part to get possession of his 
property, in order to reside upon it, that 
led to his assassination. 

Aged 59, the Rev. George Dobson, Per- 
petual Curate of Brinkburn, and Curate 
of Felton, Northumberland. He was of 
Peterhouse, Camb. B.A. 1801. 

Aged 68, the Rev. Lewis Evans, Vicar 
of Llanfibangel-Genewr-Glyn and Llan- 
fihangel-Crieddyn, and Rural Dean of 
Upper Ultra-Aeron, diocese of St. 
David's. 

At the Bull inn, Cambridge, of apo- - 
plexy, the Rev. John Gresham, Fellow of 
Catharine hall, and Perpetual Curate of 
Barnby Don, Yorkshire, to which he 
was presented by his own family. He 
graduated B.A. 1788 as 10th Senior Op- 
time, M.A. 1791. 

At an inn in Limerick, of apoplexy, 
the Rev. J. P. Griffith, of Roscrea. 

Aged 28, the v. Zhomas Hackett, 
Curate of Boyle. 

At Ashton-upon-Mersey, Cheshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Richard pepeinner 
Johnson, for 61 years Rector of that pa- 
rish. He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1772; and was presented to his 
living by his family. 

At are House, Monmouthshire, 
aged 43, the Rev. Watkin Morgan. 

Aged 84, the Rev. George Pritchett, 
Vicar of Mathon, Worcestershire, to 
which he was presented in 1794 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

At Sutton Valence, Kent, aged 32, 
the Rev. John Rugg, Master of the 
Grammar-school there, and Curate of 
Leeds. He was B.A. of St. John’s 
college, Camb. é 

The Rev. John Stewart, Rector of 
Little Hallingbury, Essex. He was for- 
merly Second Master of the Charter 
House, and was presented by the Go- 
vernors of that institution to Little Hal- 
lingbury in 1812. 

Aged 56, the Rev. Henry Thomson, late 
Curate of Hastingleigh and Elmsted, 
Kent. 

At Headington, Oxfordshire, aged 57, 
the Rev. Thomas Whorwood, Rector of 
that parish, and Vicar of Marston. He 
was of Worcester college, M.A. 1802, 
and was presented to his livings in 1804 
and 1805 by his family. He survived his 
twin-brother, the late Capt. Whorwood, 
R.N, (see p. 101) scarcely three weeks, 

2F 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


April 22. At Chelsea, Ensign Lawson, 
3d Royal Vet. Batt. 

May 13. In Munster-street, Regent’s 

ark, aged 53, Major Phineas M‘Pherson. 

e was appointed Lieut. 47th foot 1794, 
exchanged to 42d 1803, Capt. 35th foot 
1205, brevet Major 1819. 

May 28. At Hammersmith, aged 63, 
Mrs. Scott, mother of George Scott, esq. 
of Ravenscourt. 

June 7. Aged 53, Charles Beamish, 
esq. late of the Navy Pay-office, leaving a 
wife and 9 children. 

June9. At Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s 
park, David Carruthers, esq. M.P. for 
Hull. He was returned for tie first time 
at the late election, on the Conservative 
interest, by a majority of 466 over M. D. 
Hill, esq. having been an unsuccessful 
candidate, in a minority of 242 to that 
gentleman, at the election of 1832. 

June 10. At Kennington, aged 85, 
Mary, widow of Thomas Netherton, esq. 
of his Majesty’s Dockyards, Deptford and 
Plymouth. 

June il. At Woolwich, aged 59, Col. 
Sir Augustus S. Frazer, K.C.B. Director of 
the Royal Laboratory. He was appointed 
First Lt. R. A. 1794, Captain 1803, brevet 
Major 1811, Lieut.-Col. 1813, in R. Art. 
1814, and Colonel 1825. He served in 
the Peninsula, received a cross and one 
clasp on account of the battles of Vittoria, 
Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, and com- 
manded the Artillery at the seige of St. 
Sebastian. He was nominated K.C.B. at 
the augmentation of the Order in 1815, 
and the same year was at Waterloo. 

June 14. At Grove-end road, Re- 
gent’s-park, Alfred Phillips, esq. of South- 
street, Finsbury. 

June 15. Aged 83, Edmund Griffith, 
esq. many years magistrate at the Mary- 
lebone Police Office, London, and for- 
merly steward of the Tolzey-Court in 
Bristol. 

June 16. After a lingering illness, aged 
60, her Grace Caroline-Elizabeth Duchess 
of Argyll. She was the third daughter of 
George 4th Earl of Jersey, by Frances, 
dau. of the Rt. Rev. Philip Twysden, Bp. 
of Raphoe ; was first married in 1795 to 
Henry-William the present Marquis of 
Anglesey, which marriage was dissolved 
by the Scotch Courts in 1810, and se- 
condly in the latter year to George Wil- 
liam Dukeof Argyll. By her first marriage 
she had issue the Duchess of Richmond, 
the Earl of Uxbridge, the Marchioness 
of Conyngham, Lady Crofton, Lady Tem- 
plemore, Lord William Paget, Lady Agnes 
Byng, and Lord Arthur Paget. The last 
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died in 1825 ; the others all survive her. 
By the Duke of Argyll her Grace had no 
issue. Her body was interred in the ce- 
metery of Kensall Green. 

June 17. Atthe Mansion-house, in his 
16th year, Mr. John Winchester, the 
youngest son of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of London. 

June 18. At Clapham Common, aged 
89, Mrs. Mary Milward. 

June 20. In Maddox-street, aged 31, 
Capt George Williamson, late of 19th 
foot, of Clarendon-place, Maida-vale. 

June 22. In Queen sq. Bloomsbury, 
aged 79, Mary, wife of William Pulley, esq. 

June 23. In Great Ormond-st. aged 
53, Edward Francis, esq. of Gracechurch- 
st. and Waltham-abbey, Essex. 

June 24. In Nelson-square, aged 72, 
John Lloyd, esq. who has contributed much 
to the different institutions of religious 
charity under the signature of ‘ L.’ and 
has now left the following bequests:— 
Home Missionary Society 4,000/. London 
Missionary Society 4,000/. Religious Tract 
Society 3,000/. British and Foreign Bible 
Society 3,000/. Southwark Sunday Schools 
1,000/. Surrey Benevolent Society 1,000. 
London Hibernian Society 500/. Christ 
Church Sunday Schools 500/. 

June 28. Aged 39, Georgiana-Caroline, 
wife of Sir Jacob Astley, Bart.M.P. This 
unhappy person was daugh. of Sir Henry 
Dashwood, Bart. and sister to the Mar- 
chioness of Ely. She was married in 
1819 to Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. who was 
about her equal in years, and became 
the mother of two sons. About nine 
years ago she became acquainted with the 
well-known Captain Garth, and an inti- 
macy ensued, which terminated in her 
elopement with him. Since that period 
they have endured various vicissitudes of 
fortune, until at length Captain Garth was 
imprisoned in the King’s Bench, where 
Lady Astley has also lived, until the scarlet 
fever has suddenly put an end to ‘her suf- 
ferings. 

In Gower-street, aged 83, Wm. Beckett, 
esq. a magistrate for Middlesex and West- 
minster. 

June 30. In Cadogan-place, aged 79, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Bell, K.C.B. for- 
merly resident Commandant of the Royal 
Marine Corps in London. He was ap- 
pointed 2d Lieut. R.M. 1771, Capt.-Lieut. 
1779, Major in the army 1794, Lt.-Col. 
1798, in R.M. 1803, Colonel in the 
army 1805, Colonel-Commandant R.M. 
1809, Major-Gen. 1811, K.C.B. 1815, 
and Lieut.-Gen. 1819. 

Lately.—At the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, aged 63, Col. Charies Cox Bingham, 
Firemaster in the Laboratory. He was 
half-brother to the late Major-Gen. Sir 
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George Ridout Bingham, (of whom a me- 
moir in our Magazine for March 1833,) 
being the third son of Richard Bingham, 
of Melcomb, co. Dorset, esq. by his first 
wife Sophia, dau. of Charles Halsey, esq. 
of Great Gaddesden, Herts. He was ap- 
pointed First Lieut. 1794, Capt.-Licut, 
1798, Capt. 1803, brevet Major 1810, 
in R. Art. 1812, Lieut.-Col. 1814, Colonel 
1825. 

July 1. At his residence, Little Moor- 
fields, aged 75, Mr. T. Smith, many years 
sword-bearer to the city of London; and 
formerly a Clerk in the Chamberlain’s 
Office. 

Aged 28, Count Oberg, Equerry to the 
King of Hanover, only son of Baron 
Oberg of Hanover. At an early hour he 
repaired to Palace-yard Stairs, and hired a 
waterman, for the purpose of bathing, but 
had not been in the ‘Thames more than 
five minutes when he swam back to the 
boat, and took from under the cushion a 
small phial, which he put to his mouth 
and swallowed the contents; again plunged 
into the river, and swam about for a short 
time, until at length the waterman’s sus- 
picions were excited by observing the gen- 
tleman sinking. He immediately rowed 
towards him, and succeeded in dragging 
him into the boat. Mr. M‘Cann, of Par- 
liament-street, sent his assistant home 
with the gentleman, but they had no sooner 
arrived at his lodgings than he made an 
excuse to get rid of the attendant by tell- 
ing him to send his master. Immediately, 
however, on being left alone, the deceased, 
it is supposed, took a small but sharp dag- 
ger, and, placing himself before the glass, 
twice stabbed himself in the left breast, 
with a desperate force, the dagger each 
time penetrating the body up to the handle, 
The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Tem- 
porary derangement,’’ and the remains of 
the deceased were conveyed to the Lu- 
theran Chapel, Savoy, for interment. 

July 2. In Piccadilly, aged 80, the Hon. 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir Drummond Smith, 
Bart. She was the eldest daughter of 
William 2d Viscount Galway, by Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Joseph da Costa Villa Real, 
esq. was married first in 1774 to Sir Fran- 
cis Sykes, the first Bart. of Basildon, co. 
Berks, whose second wife she was, and by 
whom she was mother of Elizabeth, the 
wife of R. Benyon de Beauvoir, esq. Sir 
Francis died in 1804, and in 1805 she be- 
came the second wife of Sir D. Smith, 
the first Bart. of Tring Park, co. Herts, 
who died in 1816 without issue. 

July 3. At Camberwell, aged 81, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Von der Heyde, widow of 
John Von der Heyde, of Bermondsey. 

Louisa, sister of John Fenwell, esq. 
Commander R.N. 


July 4.. At Hammersmith, the wife of 
J. Kean, esq. 

July 6. At Brompton, aged 79, P. 
Hart, esq. 

July 11. Aged 32, Eugene Nugent, 
esq. He was for some years connected 
with the daily press, and acontributor to 
Taylor and Hessey’s London Magazine, 
the New Monthly, Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
and the works of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 

July 12. At Kentish-town, aged 69, 
Lucy, the widow of John Brettell, esq. 

July 15. At Russell-square, aged 7:3, 
Charles de Constant, esq. of Geneva. 

July 18. At Lambeth-green, aged 77, 
George Mathias Turner, esq. of the Stock 
Exchange. 

July 18. In Parliament-street, James 
Ferguson. 

Brps —July 13. At Dunstable, 
Thomas Burr, esq. an eminent brewer. 

Berxs.—Lately. At Buckland, aged 
85, T. Kitching, esq. ; 

Cams.—May 9. Aged 54, Colonel 
Castle, of Thorney Fen. 

May 19. At Wisbech, E. J. Fen- 
ning, esq. collector of the customs of that 
port. 

May 25. Aged 22, John Barham 
Grimshawe, student of Trinity college, 
eldest son of the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe, of 
Biddenham, near Bedford. 

June 24. Aged 45, Mr. John Wing, 
solicitor, and town-clerk of Wisbech, 
leaving eight children. 

July 13. Drowned, together with a 
fisherman, by the upsetting of a boat, 
aged 18, Henry-Spelman, only son of 
Capt. Swaine, R.N. of Wisbech. 

CuEsHte.—May 4. At Over, Lieut. 
Valentine Stone, R.N. 

July 9. At Peover-hall, in her 30th 
year, Sophia-Frances, eldest dau. of Sir 
H. Mainwaring, Bart. and niece to Vis- 
count Combermere. 

Corn.—At Fowey, aged 47, Capt. 
Thomas Mein, R.A. 


June 26. At Saltash, aged 75, Edmond 


Nepean, esq. a retired Commander R.N. 
(1816.) 


Cums.—June 15. Aged 18, the youngest. 


son of the Rev. J. Lynn, Vicar of Cros- 
thwaite, bathing in the river Derwent. 
Dersy.—June 6.. At the vicarage, 


Chesterfield, aged 40, Mary-Eliz. wife of . 


the Rev. T. Hill, B.D. 

Devon.—<April 7. At Torquay, aged 
67, Anne, eldest dau. of Alderman Sir B. 
Turner, Major of the Artillery Com- 
pany. 

April 14. At Devonport, Miss Louisa.’ 
Caroline Grace, sister of SirWilliam Grace, 
Bart. 

April 21. At Heavitree, Sarah, relict 
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ger, Hants. 

May 22. Aged 75, Arabella, wife of 
Ralph Dorville Woodforde, esq. She was 
the fifth dau. of James Montagu, esq. of 
Lackham House, Wilts, and of Alderton, 
Gloucester, and grand-daughter of Sir 
Charles Hodges, Secretary of State to 
Queen Anne. 

June 14. At Dartington Parsonage, 
the wife of T. Story Spedding, esq. of 
Mirehouse, Cumberland, and dau. of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Froude. 

Aged 67, Jas. Paddon, esq. for many 
years organist of Exeter Cathedral. 

June 15. At Sadborough-house, 
Thorncombe, at an advanced age, Char- 
lotte, wife of John Bragge, esq. 

June 16. At Torquay, Cath.-Eliz. 
only dau. of the late R. Augustus Hynd- 
man, of Demerara. 

June 20. At Bishopsteignton, in her 
82d year, Frances, dau. of the Very Rev. 
W. Cooke, D.D. Dean of Ely, and sister 
to the late Edw. Cooke, esq. Under-Se- 
cretary of State inthe Foreign Department. 

June 25. At Ilfracombe, aged 75, N. 
Vye, esq. 

July 6. At Loosely, near Plymouth, 
the wife of Capt. Pym, R.N. only dau. of 
Edmund Lockyer, esq. of Plymouth. 

Lately. At Haslar hospital, in his 
45th year, Capt. G. Strangways, R.N. 

At Falmouth, Mr. R. Michell, Purser 
RN. 

At Newport, aged 70, Commander J. 
Lawrence, R.N 

At Stonehouse, Devon, 
Robt. Andoe, R.N. (1821.) 

At Sidmouth, aged 74, retired Rear- 
Adm. George White, (post Capt. 1799.) 

June ll. Aged 81, Dorothy, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Rackett, F.R.S. F.S.A. 
F.L.S. Rector of Spettisbury. She was 
the second daughter of the Rev. James 
Tattersall, Rector of St. Paul’s, Co- 
vent Garden, by his first wife Dorothy, 
sister to the Rev. Dr. de Chair. 

Dorset.—May 25. At Moors Cot- 
tage, Elizabeth-Mary, wife of the Rev. 
R. Ness, D.D. Rector of West Parley, 
and second dau. of the late Rev. John 
Derby, Vicar of Ellingham, Hants. 

June 15. Aged 28, Harriet, wife of 
the Rev. Evan Davis, B.A. Rector of All 
Saints, Dorchester, youngest dau. of W. 
Oakley, esq. Alderman of Weymouth. 

Essex.—May 6. At Loughton, aged 
63, Sarah, widow of John Davison, esq. 
formerly of the East India House. 

June 20, Eleanor-Mira-Louisa, se- 
cond dau. of J. Thorp, esq. of Waltham- 
stow, aged 8; and on the 22d, Mary- 
Jane, his third daughter, aged 6 ; and on 
the 24th, Sophia, his fourth dau. aged 4, 


Commander 
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June 23. At Sible Hedingham, aged 
76, Elizabeth Ingle, sister of the late 
William Finch Finch, esq. of Little Shel- 
ford, Camb. 

Giov.—4prill4 At Bristol Hot-wells, 
aged 48, John Roberts, esq. son of the 
late Col. Chas. West Roberts, of Taunton, 
and nephew to the late Gen. John Roberts, 
M.?. 


May 28. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
James Jopp, esq. of Pulteney-street, 
Bath, and formerly of Winkton-house, 
Hants. 

June 10.  Maria-Margaretta, third 
dau. of the late Capt. T. New, R.N. She 
was to have been married on that day to 
the Rev G. A. Butterton, head master of 
the West Riding Proprietary School, and 
late of Bristol. 

At Cheltenham, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
relict of Roger Montgomery, esq. of Har- 
rington-house, Wilts. She was the last sur- 
vivor of the Frekes, of Shroton and Wyke, 
Dorset, and of Harrington, Wilts. Mr. 
Montgomery claimed a title to the Earl- 
dom of Mount Alexander, but, having no 
family, did not pursue it. 

June 16. Aged 84, Mrs. Mary Damer 
Fownes, of Bristol. 

June 18.. At Bristol Hotwells, W. H. 
Gilby, M.D. aged 42. 

In Clifton, aged 48, James D. May- 
cock, M.D. 

July 23. At Cheltenham, aged 58, J. 
Hilton, esq. of Sible Hedingham, Essex. 

July 12. At Willersey, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. W. Mould, Rector of Colla- 
comb, Devon. 

July 14. At Clifton, Caroline, wife of 
Lewis P. Madden, esq. M.C. for Clifton 
and Tunbridge- Wells. 

Lately. At the Spa, near Gloucester, 
Miss Helen Mackenzie Fraser, youngest 
dau. of the late Gen. Mackenzie Fraser. 

At Harcott-house, near Cirencester, 
aged 61, Mrs. Clarke, youngest and only 
surviving daughter of L. Lovesey, esq. of 
Buscot-park. 

At Cheltenham, Juliana-Charlotte, re- 
lict of the Rev. Nicholas Wade, senior 
chaplain at Bombay. 

At Cheltenham, in his 72d year, Col. 
Thomas Penson, of the Bengal Military 
Establishment. 

At Cheltenham, Richard Gibbon, esq. 
late Superintending Surgeon of the Ma- 
dras Medical Establishment. 

At Upton St. Leonard, aged 63, Mrs. 
M. A. Cooke, niece to the late Sir 
John Barland, a Baron of the Exche- 
quer. 

Hants.—May 11. At Carisbrook, 
aged 52, Captain Charles Blomer, h. p. 
36th regiment. 

June 27. At Portsmouth, aged 77, 
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William Spencer, esq. 37 years Ordnance 
store-keeper at that place. 

June 28. At Stratton Parsonage, 
Frances Georgiana Dallas, daughter of the 
late Robert Charles Dallas, esq. of Ja- 
maica, and Ste. Adresse, in Normandy. 

July 2. At Malshanger-house, near 
Basingstoke, aged 73, Col. Pennington, 
many years Commander of the East In- 
dia Company’s Horse Artillery in India. 

Lately. At Braishfield, near Romsey, 
aged 51, Caroline, wife of Rear-Adm. Hill. 

Herts.—July 15. At Hemel Hemp- 
sted, aged 64, Mrs. Mary Greene, sister of 
the late Henry Greene, esq. of Gaddesden- 
house. 

Huntinepon.—May 16. At Bramp- 
ton, in the 71st year of her age, Henrietta, 
wife of the Rev. Charles Holworthy, Vi- 
car of Bourne, Cambridgeshire. 

Kent.—May 21. At Tunbridge Wells, 
Mary, wife of Captain R. H. King, R.N. 

June 16. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
75, Rachel, relict of Richard Slater 
Milnes, esq. of Fryston, Yorkshire. 

June 17. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
75, Margaret, wife of the Rev. Wm. Lips- 
comb, brother to the Bp.. of Jamaica. 

LeicesteR.—June 14. Cecil Tufton 
Phelp, esq. Lieut. R. N. second son of the 
late Col. Phelp, of Coston. 

July 12. In Walcot Poor-house, Mar- 
garet Robinson, a pauper, aged 107 years, 
the last 10 of which she had spent in the 
above asylum. Her faculties and senses 
were unimpaired to the last. She was a 
native of the north of Scotland. 

MIppLESEX.—June 16. Aged 51, 
William Conant, esq. of Twickenham, 2d 
son of the late Sir Nathaniel Conant. 

June 22. At Tottenham, aged 73, J. 
Crutchley, esq. 

MonmoutH.—June 27. At Newport, 
aged 60, Ann, wife of John Williams, esq. 
Alderman for that borough. 

July 6. At Chepstow, Mark Willett, 
esq. surgeon, author of the Bristol Tide 
Tables, Stranger in Monmouthshire, &c. 

NorFo_x.—May 17. Aged 76, George 
Cubitt, esq. of Catfield. 

July 15. In his 88th year, Thomas 
Smyth, esq. of East Dereham. 

NorTHAMPTON.—June 21. At Then- 
ford, the seat of Samuel Amy Severne, 
esq. aged 89, Mrs. Barbara Ingram. 

July 4. At Whilton, Caroline, dau. 
of the late Rev. W. L. Rose. 

NorRTHUMBERLAND.—Lately. Aged 
80, Mr. William Preston, of the firm of 
Preston and Heaton, printers, of New- 
castle. Mr. P. for several years con- 
ducted the Newcastle Chronicle. 

May 23. At Linden, in the 15th year 
of her age, Jemima, youngest dau. of 

Charles W. Bigge, esq. 
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Satop.—At his seat, The Marsh, near 
Shrewsbury, J. C. Wood, esq. an eminent 
botanist and ornithologist. 

Philip Collins, 


SomeRset.—June 9. 
esq. of Court Ash, Yeovil. 

June 15. At Bath, Eliz. Margaret, 
fourth dau. of Captain Buckle, R. N. 

June 23. At Wells, aged 90, John 
Lovell, who had been parish clerk for the 
last 62 years, during which period he had 
officiated at the marriage of 2,573 couple, 
at the burial of 6,008, and at the baptizing 
of 9,313 individuals. 

June 25. At Bath, aged 82, Eliz. the 
wife of Col. M. C. S. Courtenay, and 
aunt to Sir R. H. Cunliffe, Bart. She 
was the eldest dau. of Sir Robert the se- 
cond Baronet, by Mary, dau. of Ichabod 
Wright, esq. of Nottingham, and was 
married in 1782. 

June 26. At Bath, Jane, wife of Na- 
pier Sturt, esq. of Buckshaw-house, Sher- 
borne. 

June 28. At Wells, aged 60, John 
Paine Tudway, esq. 

July 4. At Wells, aged 90, Mrs. Han- 
nah Carter. 

July 16. At Bath, of apoplexy, aged 
77, Richard Ogborn, esq. He was for- 
merly a respectable stationer in Bishops- 
gate-street, and many years an active ma- 
nager of the Royal Humane Society. 

Srarrorp.—June 30. At Chartley 
Castle, the Rt. Hon. Sarah, Countess 
Ferrers. She was the dau. of William 
Davy, esq. and became the second wife 
of the present Earl Ferrers in 1829. 

Lately. At Lane End, aged 73, Wil- 
liam Turner, esq. whose name is con- 
nected with various discoveries and im- 
provements in the earthenware manufac- 
ture, and one of the oldest manufacturers 
in the trade. At the breaking out of the 
French Revolution, he happened to be in 
France, and was taken as a Dutch spy, on 
which charge he was tried and acquitted. 
Afterwards he was compelled to assist in 
-demolishing the Bastille. He owed his 
liberty to the late Duke of Sutherland, 
then Ambassador at Paris. 

July 13. Francis, wife of Rich.Gaunt, 
esy. of Leek. 

SurFroLk.—June 14. At Risby, aged 
80, Samuel Robinson, esq. of Finsbury- 
circus. 

i Southwold, Lieutenant C. Wales, 


At Oakley-house, aged 60, Commander 
John Worth, R. N. (1809). 

Surrey.—June 14. At Croydon, aged 
49, the Hon. George Anderson Pelham, 
only brother of Lord Yarborough. 

At Petersham, Selina-Maria, dau. of 
John Atkinson, esq. of Maple Hayes, 
Staffordshire. 
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Sussex.—May 27. At Brighton, aged 
34, Charlotte, wife of R. Bevan, esq. 

May 30. At the residence of her mo- 
ther, Southover, near Lewes, Caroline- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Arthur 
. Windus, esq. of Fludyer-street. 

June 22. At Hastings, Harriet, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Madge, of Essex- 
street Chapel. 

Lately. At Brighton, Dr. James Weir, 
Assistant Inspector of Hospitals. 

July 3. At Brighton, aged 56, Gerard 
de Visme, esq. of St. Andrew’s-place, 
Regent’s-park. 

July5. At Brighton, Charlotte Wilkes, 
widow of Sir George Nayler, Garter King 
at Arms. She was left a widow Oct. 28, 
1831 (see Gent. Mag. cr. i. 564, crI. i. 
190). An inquest was held on her body, 
at which Miss Lawrie, her niece, deposed 
that, having attended evening service at 
St. Peter’s church, with her three daugh- 
ters, she was suddenly taken ill in the 
street, removed into a house, and died in 
less than half an hour. Verdict, Apo- 
plexy. 

July 6. At Graffham, near Petworth, 
aged.76, Mrs. Lucy Smith, sister of Lord 
Carrington. 

July 15. AtWoodgate-house, Beckley, 
aged 58, Geo. Rugg, esq. 

July 18. At Brighton, aged 75, Thos. 
Burne, esq. late Comptroller of his Ma- 
jesty’s Customs at the West India Docks. 

Witts.—May 15. At Salisbury, T. 
Titterton, esq. Purser R.N. (1794). 

May 18. At Marlborough, aged 73, 
Frances Elizabeth, widow of Rev. John 
Meyler, Rector of Maulden, Beds. 

Lately. At Pickwick, Susan, relict of 
the Rev. Henry Brindley, the institutor 
of ‘* The annual lecture on cruelty to the 
brute creation.”’ 

WorcestErR.—June 11, at Malvern, 
Louisa-Augusta, wife of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Duncan, and eldest dau. of Col. El- 
rington, of the 47th regt. 

Yorx.—July 7. At Harden Grange, 
the residence of her son-in-law Walker 
Ferrand, esq. aged 94, the widow of Gen. 
Twiss, Royal Engineers. 

Wates.—At Glangwnna, near Carnar- 
von, Rowland Hunt, esq. of Boreatton- 
park, Salop. He was fifth in descent 
from Coionel Thomas Hunt, Sheriff of 
Shropshire in 1656, and son of Rowland 
Hunt, esq. whose benevolent exertions 
in the magistracy are commemorated in 
Blakeway’s ‘‘ Sheriffs of Shropshire,’’ 
p- 244. The gentleman now deceased 
was Sheriff in 1830. He married April 
8, 1823, Mary, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Lloyd, esq. of Shrewsbury and Glan- 
gwnna, co. Carnarvon, and had several 
children. 
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June 21. At Rhysnant hall, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Rowland Wingfield, Vi- 
car of Ruabon, only dau. of the late Clop- 
ton Prhys, esq. of Llandrinio and Rhys- 
nant, co. Montgom. 

IRELAND.—April 24. AtWexford, aged 
61, Capt, W. Clifford, late 3d Buffs. 

Lately. At Rathkeale, co. Limerick, 
Lieut. Thomas Graves, R.N. 

At Old Town, Kildare, Lt. A. Burgh, 
R.N. (1814). 

At Birr, Lieut. W. Landreth, 91 ft. 

At Galway, Lieut. Clarke, R.M. 

At Dublin, aged 76, J. B. Scriven, esq. 
father of the Irish Bar. 

June3. At Cove, J. Lee, esq. late 3d 
dragoon guards. 

East Inpies.—1834, Aug. 28. At Cal- 
cutta, Lieut. Donnithorne, 44th regt. 

Nov. 6. At Berhampore, Bengal, Lt. 
Close, 38th regt. 

Nov. 28. Capt. Benjamin Kingston, 
17th Bombay N.I. youngest son of the 
late James Kingston, esq. of High Wy- 
comb. 

Jan. 3. At Futteguhr, Bengal, J. Fisher, 
esq. Lieut. and Interpreter, Ist N.I. 

Jan. 23. Off Saugor, on board the Al- 
bion, Capt. Richard Newton, Capt. 44th 
Bengal N.I. 

Jan. 31. At Sea, aged 26, Lieut. Henry 
Sanders, Bengal Art. second son of the 
late Capt. T. Sanders, Commander, E.1.C. 

March 5, Proceeding to the Cape, on 
board the Elphinstone, for the recovery 
of his health, Captain William Tillotson 
Drewry, of the Madras Engineers. 

Lately. At Calcutta, Lieut. J. Har- 
field, R.N. 

At Ahmednuggar, the wife of Major F. 
Hickes, E.1.C.S., and dau. of R. Foquett, 
esq. I.W. 

At Sattarah, senior Ensign Charles 
Croxall Cam, of the 23d N.I., Bombay, 
eldest son of T. C. Cam, esq. of Bath. 

April 17. At Sea, aged 23, Lieut. Per- 
cival Bridgman, Bengal Art. 

West Inpies.—Jan. 22. At Dominica, 
Lieut. Ireland, 76th regt. 

Lately. Mr. W. Travers, midshipman 
of the Racer, son of Captain Sir Eaton 
Travers, R.N. 

Mar. 29. At Jamaica, Capt Belling- 
ham, 64th foot. 

May 25. At Jamaica, the Hon. Geo. 
Cuthbert, President of the Council of 
that Island. 

Feb. 27. In consequence of the wreck 
of the Firefly schooner, off Belize, Capt. 
George West, R.E. 

April 4. At Gongo Soco, Thomas Ave- 
line, esq. Chief Commissioner of the Im- 
perial Brazilian Mining Association. He 
has left a widow and six children. 
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April 7. In Canada, Stafford B. Price, 
esq. eldest son of Stafford Price, esq. Hen- 
don, Middlesex. 

April 13. At Dresden, Anne, wife of 
Philip Castel Sherard, esq. of Gletton. 

May 2. At Madeira, aged 23, John, se- 
cond son of Thomas Freeman, esq. of 
the Rookery, Dorking. 

May 11. At the Hague, the’ widow of 
Vice Adm. Baron Van Capellen, G.C.W. 
and K.C.B. 

May 26. At Malta, the wife of Col. Sir 
Frederick Hankey, G.C.M.G. 

June 1. At Malta, W. Robertson, esq. 
Assistant Commissary-general. 

June 37. At Almeria, Granada (Spain), 


aged 70, M.M’Donnell, esq., formerly of 
New Broad-street, City. 

Lately, At Brunswick, aged 57, the wi- 
dow of H. W. Cole, esq. 

At Hounileur, aged 28, in consequence 
of a kick from his horse, Charles Elliott 


. Buckeridge, esq. eldest surviving son of 


the late Lieut.-Col. Buckeridge, of Bin- 
field Grove, Berks. 

At Berlin, aged 26, the Hon. Sevilla, 
wife of H. F. Howard, esq. of Corby Cas- 
tle. She was the 5th daughter of David 
Montagu, 2nd and present Lord Erskine, 
by Frances, daughter of Gen.Cadwallader. 
and was married Dec. 23, 1830. 

At Toola, Russia, aged 68, Colonel J. 
Jones, C. E. 











Christened. Buried. 





2and 5 124] 50 and 60 85 





Males 717 1519 Males 590 Viiag EY and 10 63] 60 and 70 97 
Females 802 f$°°'” | Females 546° S J10 and 20 43|70 and 80 59 
& ) 20 and 30 90|80 and 90 39 
Whereof havefdied’still-born and under 9 f 30 and 40 92|90 and 100 3 
IS FE Sia ascccecsesdessscsncsencanecs 345 40 and 50 96 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 24. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
a @| s d.j se da} eo djs d.| & 4. 
46 1 | 29 8 | 2310 |31 2|39 9 |37 4 

















PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 27. 
Kent Bags.............3/. 10s, to 5/. 5s. | Farnham (seconds) OL 0s. to OL Os. 





INE « pcisasscoonsace Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 31. 15s. to 7. Os. 
ME sikschsashacdncces OL, Ge to GE. De. 1 ROE cisce ccncccce 31. 15s. to 5l. 5s. 
Farnham (fine)... ...72 Os. to 8l. Os. | Essex .......esse000 . 31. 15s. to Sl. lds 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 24. 
Smithfield, Hay, 32. 15s. to 52. Os.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 2. 5s.— Clover, 4d. Os. to 5i. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





MONE i onnsseciaceenaen we 20 te Se: BE 9 SD secu cec cme 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. 
PN cs sosccksccss ces 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market, July 25. 

_ Ee eee 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. a eee 2,580 Calves 250 
i Serer ae Ae ae Sheep & Lambs29,400 Pigs 447 


COAL MARKET, July 27. 

Walls Ends, from 19s. 9d. to 21s.3d. perton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 20s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 5is. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 

CANDLES, 6s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, &s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 2148. —— Ellesmere and Chester, 883———Grand Junction 
232..—Kennet and Avon, 20.—Leeds and Liverpool, 525. Regent’s, 15 
Rochdale, 140. London Dock Stock, 57}. St. Katharine’s, 69}.—— West 
India, 95.——Liiverpool and Manchester Railway, 199.——Grand J unction Water 
Works, 524.——West Middlesex, 78.—Globe Insurance, 1524. Guardian, 34. 
—— Hope, 6}. Chartered Gas Light, 47.—Imperial Gas, 434.—— Phoenix Gas, 
24. Independent Gas, 50. General United, 384..—— Canada Land Com- 
































pany, 35.——Reversionary Interest, 130. ye 
For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1835, both inclusive. 















































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

as ° i \ \| P 
sel/S2| 2 (B2| ¢ saise| e (g2) ¢ 
mSIS ES S| & | Weather. || FS/55|.2 S| 3 | Weather. 
Galea!” 5] 4 AAD S| 24 a 
June) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. me | 1 SS ~ 
26 | 48 | 52 | 49 |29, 76 (rain II | 62 | 71 | 55 |'30, 06 ‘fair 
27| 47| 51 | 49 | , 80 \cloudy 12 | 64 | 72 | 61 |/29, 95 do 
28 | 57 | 63 | 49 /30, 20 fair 13 | 63 | 70 | 55 ||, 84 do. do. 
£9| 56| 63/53) ,20\d 14 | 62 | 72 | 56 |30, 00 do. do. 
30 | 61 | 68 | Sl , 10 — cloudy || 15 | 66 | 73 | 61 29, 90 do. do. 
J.1 | 65 | 72) 54 | , 10 (do. 16 | 66 | 74| 59 || , 93 ido. 
2/69 | 76| 58 | , 04 |do. rain 17 | 59 | 75 | 57 |\30, 00 do. 
3 | 67 | 74| 59 | , 06 rain 18 | 64 | 79 | 60 |29, 96 |do. cloudy 
4 | 64/76 | 60 | , 08 |fair 19 | 66 | 75 | 60 |/30, 10 do. 
5 | 60 | 72 | 56 |29, 86 jdo. rain 20 | 67 | 82 | 68 | , 14 \do. cloudy 
6 | 64 | 72 | 57 |30, 03 |do. 21 | 72 | 80 | 62 | ’ 18 |do. 
7| 66 | 72| 56 | , 10 |do. cloudy || 22 | 70 | 74 | 58 || , 21 (do. 
8 | 64 | 72 | 57 |30, 00 jdo. do. 23 | 70| 77 | 58|| , 23 |do. 
9 | 62 | 67 | 60 29, 90 |do. do. 24 | 69|79| 60 | , 20 |do. 
10 | 63| 70 | 55 | , 8h |do. 25 | 69 | 77 | 62 |, 17 |do. 

: | 














DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 29, to July 27, 1835, both inclusive. 



























































| | | | $ 

a. ee fi Ta 
Sales5i¢.i8 igs} 2 | elses | 
B/S )/8s1 8a iS [83 ) Sinviss| . 3 
aja }/Og |/Os Pah S! es. |PEls 8S E8¢| 2 [Ex Bills, 
elu les | ss (Se S3| 22 SEBS EES! 8 £1000. 
B)e | 82 | 88 |Aaes| 4" Pea? <ra| & 
| 2 an ) | Mee || > A} 

of kalis ai 2 2 el i 
29 2164'90§ 4|———, 984) 983) | 163 5 Tpm.| 27 25 pm. 
30/21645|903 §——) 984 985. — —| 5 9pm.| 25 27 pm. 
1216 90 4|——/ 98; 98; | 163 ——| 9 7pm.| 25 27 pm. 
22153905 %——, 983% 984 | 163 7 9pm) 25 28 pm. 
32164905 14 i—| 994 | 163\——|—_|_10_ 8 pm| 28 30 pm. 
42164918 4——-—— 100) | 165) 910pm.| 29 31 pm. 
6216) 915 tog 4 99§ 994994 83) 16g 2554/12 14pm.| 31 33 pm. 

2164914 41903 | 99398% | 16, —| 88316 13pm.| 32 34 pm. 
82174 914 4,905 3| 993 993| 993983 3 167 -—|—_|—_14 12pm. 32. 34 pm. 


8) 
9! — 913 191 903; 995 99;:99 83 _—— 1013} 89g—12 9pm. 32 28 pm. 


















































10216194 190g 4 98; 995983 4 16%\— 810 pm.) 29 31 pm. 

——91 905903 4 994 983/983 4 16; —_———_| 911 pm.| 29 31 pm. 
132145 903 4'904895. é| 98; 984984 73) 16 911 pm.| 30 27 pm. 
142154904 389490}. 98 97. 3 16; — 10 7pm.) 25 27 pm. 
132153903 190§ % 98§ 98,973 8 16 6 Spm. 27 25 pm. 
16236 |903 1904 §—! 987973 84 16;—\——/256 | 6 9pm.| 26 29 pm. 
17——|903 1|90§ 4| 983 99 973 83) 16%101Z——/256 | 7 9pm. 27 29 pm. 
18215}.90% 3/903 4. 99° | 99 984 4 17) 1012pm.| 28 31 pm. 
202164191  |904 4) 98%) 993984 g! 17. 256 |1012pm.| 29 31 pm. 
212154903 1/904 4| 985 994984 $17, 256 |1113pm.| 29 31 pm. 
22'216 |91 903190 ¢—| 294 984 i 17 ——| 884\——|11 Opm.| 29 31 pm. 
9321541903 11904 § 985 99 4,17 2554|1210pm.| 31 29 pm. 
24216 |91 903'904 4 994 987984 4, 16% 256 \1012 pm.| 29 31 pm. 
25215 |90§ 904894! 983, 984/984 73) 17 2553, 29 30 pm. 
4 903 $1904 BF pov 548 i 17 | | 27 29 pm. 

. d { 








Old South Sea Annuities, July 8, 893. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock pong Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late eommmnmeed Gooptvuck, and ARNULL. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





